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ON A FOWLER. 

With reeds and birdlime from the desert air 

Eumelus gather’d free, though scanty, fare. 

No lordly patron’s hand he deign’d to kiss; 

Nor luxury knew, save liberty, nor bliss. 

Thrite thitty years he lived, and to his heirs 

His reeds bequeathed, his birdlime and ne meee, 
rus. 


“THE HALLOCK CODE.” 


Tuart is an extremely interesting scheme which has been 
formulated anew by Mr. Charles Hallock. It is a code of 
game laws so devised that certain belts of territory, em- 
bracing all States which lie within corresponding isother- 
mal lines, shall be governed by laws prescribing uniform 
open and close seasons. For the purpose of practicable 
grouping Mr. Hallock designates contiguous States in 
what he terms concessions, as follows: 

“NORTHERN CONCESSION. 

“The following named States comprise the Northern 
Concession, to wit: The six New England States, the Mid- 
die States, the two Virginias, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the two Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming 
and Colorado, to the summit of the Continental Divide. 

: “SOUTHERN CONCESSION, 

“The following named States comprise the Southern 
Concession, to wit: North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, Indian Territory and New Mexico, to the 
crest of the Continental Divide. 

“PACIFIC CONCESSION. 

“The following named States constitute the Pacific Coast 
Concession, to wit: Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah and/Arizona.” 

We have said that the scheme has been presented anew, 
because it is in general scope by no means novel. The 
plan of uniform game seasons for adjoining States has been 
cherished by Mr. Hallock for almost a quarter ofa century, 
and his suggestions to this end were originally promulgated 
in the Forest anp Stream more than twenty years ago, 
In the early 70s he was, in these columns, preaching 
the doctrine of uniform legislation, and was engaged in an 
enterprise of generous scope to give form and force to the 
idea. 

It was about that time that one of the earliest in the 
series of national sportsmen’s associations was formed, and 
shortly thereafter came an international association, com- 
prising a membership extending from Newfoundland to 
Texas, and from Vermont to California, and embracing 
not only prominent sportsmen, but many noted naturalists 
and scientists of the United States and Canada. Never 
before had there been collected such a noble array of 
names; never has there been one since; we question if ever 
there will be such again. Ifthe most distinguished list of 
sponsors, if the most advanced scientific attainment, if the 
abundant lore of naturalist and warm enthusiasm of sports- 
man could ever avail for the purposes of the movement, 
one would think that they might have been »»werful here. 
Committees were appointed to study the habi's, breeding 
times, legitimate open seasons, and tosupply various other 
data considéred essential to the preparation of an adequate 
legislative system of protection. But absolutely nothing 
ever came of it all. This international association was in 
character and extent of membership a giant to the pigmies 
which have succeeded it in the series, down to the gro- 
tesque Kalamazoo, Mich., concern of our own day. But it 
never made any progress beyond the “whereas” and 
“therefore be it resolved” stage; no national sportsmen’s 
association ever has done more than this, nor in the very 
nature of things ever can. 

Although the influence of the national association and 
of the international association was decidedly beneficial, 
since it stimulated interest in game protection throughout 
the country and prompted the organization of numerous 
State and local associations to engage in the good work of 
enforcing the laws and awakening public interest in the 
cause, neither of these did anything whatever of a prac- 
tical nature toward putting into effect a system of uniform 
game laws. 

_ Many years have passed since that first movement. At 
this time, when Mr. Hallock brings out again his plan of 
uniform legislation, the conditions are far different with 
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respect to public appreciation of the merits of game pro. 
tection. We have made prodigious advances since the 
early 70s, and it might be thought that we had reached 
a stage where Mr. Hallock’s scheme would be given a very 
different reception and when it might possibly be put 
into effect. A study of the conditions as they exist to- 
day, however, wé regret to say, will show that we are 
as far as‘ ever from the possibility of a game 
law system providing for uniform seasons through- 
out States included within the same _ isothermal 
lines. Only in rare instances have advances been made 
from “the local and county game protective legislation, 
which obtains in many States, to a broader system of a 
uniform code for the entire individual State. Until we 
can agree, as sportsmen of an individual State, cn a law 
which shall give satisfaction throughout the entire borders 
of that State, it is foolish to talk about adopting a law 
for two or three States or any number of States so con- 
tiguous. In all the larger commonwealths the sportsmen 
are at odds as to what they themselves want in their 
several localities. In New York, for instance, where a uni- 
form. game code was adopted in 1892, the Legislature has 
been flooded annually with measures from counties and 
towns asking special exemptions for restricted localities. 
The same principle holds elsewhere. The first step 
toward a realization of Mr. Hallock’s scheme would be a 
system of State laws throughout the Union which should 
provide for each individual State uniform seasons through- 
out its own territory. 

There have been various conferences of the fish and 
game commissioners of certain groups of States—in Boston, 
for instance, representing New England, and in Minneapo- 
lis, representing Minnesota and its neighbors—but nothing 
has ever come of these movements. 

We have the heartiest sympathy with Mr. Hallock’s pro- 
jected system. It is based on sound ‘reason. A law 
which adequately protects quail in their breeding season 
in one State would quite as effectively protect them during 
the same season in a contiguous State. The Hallock code 
is, in its general outline, a code of common sense, We be- 
lieve that in the end it will be adopted, although there is a 
moral certainty that no child born in this year of grace 
will live to see it, 

The lesson for every individual sportsman, every village 
protective club, every county and State association to learn 
is that the present, isomediate, most pressing and most ef- 
fective, efficient and valuable work we can put our hands 
to in this field is the enforcement of our own game laws in 
our own town, county and State. The place to begin is at 
home. The work for us now is home work. 

But it is so much more attractive—because so much 
easier—to dream about uniform laws to govern the whole 
blessed Union, and which shall enforce themselves by the 
might of their own perfection. 


NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue publication of the first annual report of the New 
York Zodlogical Society marks the end of a year and a 
half of energetic and successful work. 

Briefly, the history of the Society up to the present time 
is this: The act of the New York Legislature incorporating 
the Society became a law April 29, 1895, and an organiza- 
tion was effected during the summer of the same year, 
Some time was spent in the consideration of available 
sites, and a committee of three experts was requested to 
come to New York and report on this subject. In April, 
1896, Mr. W. T. Hornaday was-engaged as director of the 
proposed zodlogical park, and after a careful study of all 
the proposed sites, on May 21 application was made to the 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund of New York city for 
an allotment of land, consisting of 261 acres in South 
Bronx Park,to be used as a public zodlogical garden. 
This application has been approved by the public press 
and by the New York Park Commissioners, and it is be- 
lieved will be favorably acted on by the Commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund within a few days. If thegrant shall be 
made, the city of New York will have made the first and 
most important step toward .setting on foot by far the 
largest zodlogical garden in the world. 

Up to this time nothing has been done looking toward 
the acquiring of money to carry on such a park, the direc- 
tors very wisely believing that until the city, by giving the 
institution a habitation, had done its part, the question 
of funds might be set on one side. So soon asthe matter 
of site is settled, the Society will set about the work of 


raising the $250,000 which it needs in order to begin 
operations. 

The objects of the New York Zodlogical Society as set 
forth in this report are: 

First—The establishment of a free zodlogical park, con- 
taining collections of North American and exotic animals, 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the general public, the 
zoologist, the sportsman and every lover of nature. 

Second—The systematic encouragement of interest in 
animal life or zodlogy among all classes of the people, and 
the promotion of zodlogical science. 

Third—Codperation with other organizations in the pre- 
servation of the native animals of North America, and en- 
couragement of the growing sentiment against their wan- 
ton destruction. 

Certainly these are objects which will receive the ap 


:proval ofall intelligent persons. The executive committee 


rightly places first the establishment of the park, since it 
is only by this means that the great public can receive the 
enjoyment and instruction which it onght to be the main 
object of such a society to furnish. Such a park should 
contain collections kept under conditions as mearly like 
those of their native homes as possible, with abundant 
room for the animals to roam, yet not so much room as to 
enable them to hide away out of sight of the visitor. The 
purpose then is to make this park stand midway between 
the small zodlogical parks of Europe, where the animais 
are confined in small pens, and the great private game 
preserves where they can conceal themselves in the forests 
and can seldom be seen. To such a purpose the site 
chosen by the Society is well adapted, for it is greatly 
diversified in contour, and admirably furnished with trees, 
underbrush, open glades and rocky hillocks. 

It will naturally be the first object of the Society to bring 
together a series of North American types, and of these the 
great game animals will be the first chosen. Buffalo, 
moose, elk, mountain sheep, caribou, antelope, the various 
deer and—if the climate ‘will permit—the white goat will 
be secured. Bears, wolves, foxes and other mammals less 
in size will find their place here. The abundant water 
areas offer every opportunity for the care of wildfowl of 
every description, and in open spaces and ¢losed aviaries 
there will be many sorts of land birds as well. The 
more striking exotic animals, though they will be secondary 
to the native forms, will in time be gathered here. 

It is the purpose of the Society to devote especial atten- 
tion to the matter of labeling the collections, realizing 
that, when this is done as it should be done, the value of 
any collection is quadrupled. With the labels will no 
doubt go maps giving the geographical distribution of the 
species. 

The question of the issuing of publications is one which 
is as yet far in the distance for the New York Society, and 
its consideration may be postponed for the present. It 

believes that its collections ought to be made available to 
all artists and sculptors, and that thus they may have an 
indirect educational influence of very great value. 

By increasing the interest in our different wild animals, 
the establishment of such a park should stimulate the 
forming of new game preserves all over the country. For- 
tunately many such preserves exist to-day, but it is greatly 
to be desired that their number should be increased. It is 
only by the establishment of such preserves that many of 
our wild animals can be preserved from extinction. If an 
adequate system of forest reservations and forest protec- 
tion shall ever be established in this country, this will do 
much to preserve the game, but the adoption of such a 
system does not seem to be imminent. 

The aim of the zodlogical society is to establish a free 
zodlogical park in New York for the benefit of the whole 
public. As its collections are to be open to the public 
practically all the time, it can hope to derive ne revenue 
from admission fees, but must depend on the public spirit 
of wealthy citizens. It requires $250,000 to put the park 
in shape to receive collections and to purchase its animals. 
It requires also a large membership whose annual fees 
shall meet its current expenses. As yet it has never 
made any effort to increase its list of members; but sosoon 
as its site shall be allotted,and when its purposes and 
its needs are known, it cannot be doubted that a large 
number of pergons interested in science, in sport, and 
especially in that class of our population which iste derive 
the greatest benefit from such a park, wili be anxious to 
join the Society and to contribute to its needs. ‘Its objects 
are most praiseworthy, and it is entitled to the cordial sup- 
port of the public. 
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TALES TOLD BY THE CAMP-FIRE.—I. 
BY AMATEUR. 

Some tales have been told by the light of the wood fire in 
the shudes of the mighty woods, now so rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past, and under the clear nigbt sky, which seem 
worthy of being preserved. But how? The writer knows 


of but one way, and that is, if you think as he does: to em- 
balm them in print. 





Six of us had gone out to Hoy’s Wilderness in Maryland 
for a three weeks’ hunt back in 1884. Hoy’s Wilderness 
was the favorite hunting grounds of old Meshack Browning, 
the great Maryland bear hunter, who killed more bears than 
I care to mention. Originally, most likely, a swamp, it has 
to a certain extent dried out, and is, or was, a mass of trees, 
briers, heavy grass, undergrowth, and all that goes to make 
it what it is called: a wilderness. Here and there are log 
cabins, but at long distances apart, and who built them or 
occupied them no one seems to know, and no one eares. 
They are tenanted from time to time by parties of hunters 
such as ours, among whom is a sort of unwritten Jaw that 
on breaking camp whatever may seem to be useless to those 
vacating the premises shall be safely stowed away in the 
cabin, to be used by any one coming thereto and needing the 
same. Thus it was that when we went into our cabin our 
guide found in a cupboard two bottles of whisky, a 2lb. 
canister of powder, a bag of shot, two or three boxes of gun 
caps, a ham in canvas and in good condition, a lot of empty 
shells for shotguns, and two sets of reloading tools, one 10 
and the other 12-gauge, besides a lot of miscellaneous other 
things. None of these were used by us, but the supply was 
increased when we left. 

Our guide, who was going away as soon as he saw us 
safely housed, to return, however, from time to time during 
our stay in the cabin, remarked to us as we were fixing up: 

‘I want to tell you fellers this isn’t the safest place in the 
world, for you all seem so mightily tickled withit. Back 
in 1878 I brought two young fellers here, and I’ve always 
been mighty sorry that 1 did bring ‘em. They were nice 

oung men. You must bear in mind that there’s painters in 

oy’s Wilderness, and they’re just as savage and dangerous 
as any animal anywhere in the world. "Rhese two young 
men were from Pittsburg, Pa., and they had a good outfit, 
but they weren’t woodsmen. After I'd left ’em they got 
along all right, till one evening seemed like an awful storm 
was coming up; the sky was getting overcast, and ocvasion- 
ally you could see a flash of lightnin’, They were standin’ 
in the docr there, when they beard a cry that sounded off 
yonder in the woods like a woman or a child in distress, 
They looked at each other, and one said: 

***That’s surely a child. We can’t let a child be out in 
such a storm, and the youngster doesn’t seem far away. I’m 
going out to see what’s wrong.’ 

“*No,’ said the other, ‘we'll both go.’ 

***No, we won't;’ said the first. ‘You're the cook this 
week, and you git supper and I'l) go out and find the young- 
ster; and when I get back we'll all have something hot to 
eat,’ 

‘He was about starting off without any gun or any other 
firearms, when his partner told him he'd better take a gun. 
And he did take a .44 Remington rifle, rim-fire, and half a 
dozen or so of cartridges besides the one in the gun, and left 
to hunt the child. 

“The other went ahead getting supper, and finally sat 
down and waited, and waited, and kept on waiting. Mean- 
time the storm blew around, the clouds drifted away and the 
moon came out. The young feller that was left here in the 
eabin hadn't heard any more of the child, except once after 
his partner left him, and then he noticed that the sound 
seemed furder away than it had been. He set here and 
a cards with himself—there is a sort of a card game that 

‘ve seen fellers play all by their lone selves, an’ seem as 
much tickled over winnin’ the game as if they was playin’ 
for money and had won a whole pot, but I never could get 
the hang of it; mebbe some of you fellers can play it. Well, 
he set an’ played that game till about 10 o’clock an’ more, an’ 
then bein’ religiously inclined he read a chapter of the 
good book, said his prayers, took a drink o’ whisky and 
went to bed, leavin’ the supper set out so that when bis part- 
ner came in he’ti have somethin’ to eat 

“When he waked up in the mornin’ his partner wasn’t 

there, so he ate his breakfast, and was powerful uneasy, 
because I had told ’em there wasn’t another cabin nearder ’n 
twenty or twenty-five miles off into the wi'derness; and you 
know it’s about twenty mile back to where we started from 
nenenes and them fellers and I started frony the same 
place. 
“Well, he got so troubled in his mind that he took his gun, 
a Winchester of 1873, tilled up the magazine, an’ took a lot 
o cartridges an’ started out afver his partner. They had a 
dog with ‘em that belonged to the missing man, an’ he turned 
this Seem, an’ the dog started off right on to the tail, 
an’ led him an awful round, so that he was really lost, but 
he managed to keep with the, dog, and the dog kept the trail. 
At one place back here in the woods, some place, | don’t 
know exactly where, he saw blood and hair of an animal, 
and the dog got very much excited, and from time to time 
he saw more blood, but not all the time, and the dog kept on 
the trail, till at last the feller found the trees an’ things look- 
in’ familiar, an’ about a half a mile up yonder in the woods 
he walked out on to a monstrous big painter dead as a door 
nail, and under the painter was his partner, and he was dead 
ag a door nail too. 

“When he found his partner in that condition he felt 
powerful discouraged, but he managed to roll the painter off 
of him, an’ he picked him up an’ carried him here to this 
very cabin, and here he found me, for I'd agreed to come 
back occasiona ly, just as I have with you fellers; an’ I felt 
scandalous when I saw him come luggin’ in his dead partner, 
and when he saw me he just fainted clean away. Well, I 
got him to, but he was ravin’ crazy. I took him and the 
corpse home with me, an’ then I came back and skun the 
painter, an’ I have the hide at home, an’ my old woman uses 
it for a bed quilt in extra cold weather. Friends come an’ 
took ‘em both away, the dead and the livin’, an’ I do hear 
tell the live feller’s into a ’sylum up in Pennsylvany, a ravin’ 
man’ac; an’ I do hear too he got well an’s a-keepin’ a store in 
Pittsburg; but he’s lost all stomach for the woods, an’ if any- 
body asks him to go huntin’ or shows him a gun he goes off 
an’ gits drunk as liquor ’ll make him. I dunno which is so, 
but havin’ pious notions into him I ’spect the last tale’s true 


an’ that he’s a storekeeper. 
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“Now you fellers remember, there ain’t any women wan- 
derin’ round loose, nor no babes in the wood, sitiated in 
Hoy’s Wild: rness, an’ if you hear any of ’em hollerin’ in dis- 
tress you'll know it’s.a painter, an’ house yourselves up, an’ 
keep away from it. That’s all.” 


[SECOND TALE TO BE TOLD NEXT WEEK. | 


SECOND CRUISE OF THE CURLEW. 


Tue Skipper, the Surgeon and the Soldier had many avx- 
ious thoughts about certain ducks they had secn flying over 
the trees and dropping behind them on a little i-land in 
Story River. The appearances seemed to indicate that there 
must be a small pond there, and if it should prove true it 
would be a good place to sit calmly down in improvised 
stands and knock them over as they came in. 

So these thoughts finally crystallized into a fixed determi- 
nation to go again. The Curlew was accordingly provisioned 
and the trip undertaken. Tne Clerk was too bu y and cou'd 
not go, but the other three bad a look of stern determination 
about them, and it boded po good to any ducks that might 
come in sight The breeze wus fresh and fair down the har- 
bor, and the expedition made sail and departed. The run to 
the mouth of Station Creek, with the help of wind and tide, 
was quickly made. Two reefs were taken in the sail to pre- 
pare for the windward work in the creek, but the declining 
sun took the wind with it, and at dark an anchorag? was 
found at the ‘ Doctor’s cross over,” so named because the 
enthusiastic Surgeon saw a few birds flying across the 
marshes at that point on the first cruise, and his ardent soul 
imagined that the flight would’go on forever. They did not 
find it so, although the Soldier paddled about until it was too 
late to see and picked up a few birds. It waa with sighs of 
deep content that the party gathered at the supper table, richly 
stocked with Elliot’s choicest efforts, and tovacco tasted good 
that evening, while the guns were cleancd and put away in 
readiness for another day. 

The other day dawned fair, warm avd calm. Light 
zephyrs, @ little tide and the oars took us nearly through the 
creek to Trenchard’s Inlet, but an adverse tide and night 
came together, and we anchored, ate and slept, like honest 
people. On this day we made acquaintance with the Dutch- 
man. This person was the skipper of a light draft old trad- 
ing sloop, hailing from Charleston, When we first found 
him he was ashore in the mud on one side of the creek, and 
we smiled we yal and kept afloat. We were struggling 
— the tide with a ligbt wind, and advancing very 

owly. He hailed us with a Scandinavian bregue, and we 
had some conversation, christening him the Dutchman. He 
was & person gine with great tenacity and a way of en- 

ineering his old sloop through a creek that was amusing. 

e soon got his craft afloat, and then taking the bank on the 
best side of the river, he and his crew with poles soon over- 
hauled us, and we were left behind. When we could get a 
leading breeze we could beat the Dutchman, but when the 
breeze fell the Dutchman could beat us. Finally, bowevir, 
we anchored side by side at dark, after a snaii’s race lasting 
several hours. 

In the night at the turn of the tide the Dutchman weighed 
his anchor and went on his way, while we slept the sleep of 
contented hunters and remained where we were. At day- 
ligbt we tried again and made Story River in good time, 
struggling with an adverse tide and a capricious wind. As 
we approached the suspected island an intense nervous ex- 
pectancy seemed to the ardent souls of the Surgeon 
and the Soldier. They smoked freely, filling their pipes fre- 

uently. They searched the sky, the water, the marshes. 

hey marked the flight of every duck in sight, and at last 
they could stand the delay no longer. They tumbled into 
one of the boats and pulled vigorously up the river, in ent 
upon spying out the land. Soon they disappeared among 
the marshes, leaving the Skipper to beat the Curlew slowly 
up the river, until the falling tide left her on a mud flat and 
there was no more to do. 

Then arose the thunder of. the guns from the direction in 
which the gunners had disappearcd, and the frequent dis- 
charges seemed to indicate that they had found ‘‘meat.” As 
the sun declined they returned with ducks galore and 
stupendous appetites, The tide floated the ship, and she was 
worked up toa convenient anchorage, and Elliot made us 
bappy with oné of his Delmpnico dinners, Suspended in 
the riggirg, the ducks looked finely and made a brave show, 
and the Surgeon chucked to know that his observation was 
corroborated by fi: ding an ideal duck pond and ducks in it, 
Tobacco was bulmy after dianer, and reminiscence and 
anecdote were pleasing and onine. Solid sleep followed 
after, and all trouble vanished with the echoing resonance of 
the Soldier’s snore. 

The next morping dawned gloomy and windy, with rain 
in the air, Nothing better could be imagined for ducks, 
After breakfast #he,party prepared for action. The Skipper 
encased bis pow@erous limbs in Jong rubber boots (built 
especially by Goodyear and launched on ways), unfolded bis 
enormons vil coat and ‘‘sou’wester,” reached down his old 
10 bore ‘Parker ‘‘Destroyer,” and announce d that he was 
ready. Zelled into the bout with Jerry and the party 
started, rtynately the pond was not far from the lana- 
ing and svon all bands were in stands about it, with the gen- 
tle Jerry for retriever Soon the fatted ducks b gan to 
come in, and for about four hours the shooting was as good 
as one could wish. Imagine, if 7 cap, a small pond, just 
large enough to shoot across, and to be covered in every part 
by three or four guns Around this the lofty pines, through 
which haif a gale of wind was whistling, while the und. r- 
brush came to the water's edge, making good shelter. The 
sky was lead-colored and threatening, while frequent 
showers drove slanting over and through the trees. A long 
drought had dried up many of the ponds, whcre the ducks 
were accustomed to go, but this one bad waterin it. The 
three shooters were snugly placed on the weather side of the 
pond, and there you have the situation. If you, Mr. E|litor, 
in your sanctum on the elippery side of Broadway can ma 
out a more favorable chance, or combivation of chances 
would like to hear how you doit. It was a great day, and 
I fear I shall not see another like it for sometime. Later we 
visited the same pond on another cruise and found—but that 
is another story and must await its turn. 

Well, the ducks came in, ‘‘sometimces one in a flock and 
sometimes two single ones,” as a man on Uape Cod once de- 
scribed it, but very few ducks that drop in that pond 
that forenoon escaped alive It was fine. The Skipper’s 
old Destroyer was clearly ‘in it” until the ammunition 
failea, and then the party returned, well loaded down with 
_ The satisfaction with which the hunters absorbed 

ood and other comforts was heightened and intensified by 
the appearance of the rigging, where ducks hung “‘solid.” 








(Marcn 27, 1897. 


Once, when the Skipper went down to the lower end of 
Paris Island after beach birds, he took a camp stool and 
Bennett, a faithful adherent, along. Deliberately planting 
the seat on a prominent point, with Bennett lying on the 
ground behind,and lighting the pipe of peace, he awaited prey. 
It came. Flock after flock of small birds came whirling iv, 
and shot after shot knocked them out, until Bennett, tired 
aud panting from picking them up, remarked: ‘‘For de 
Lawd’s sake, Cap'n, don’t shoot any more. You got anuif 
now.” 

That was the way we felt after our great duck shoot; so 
the next morning we tilled away for home, happy and con- 
tented, and arrived safely, and served out the ‘“‘meat” among 
our friv-nds. Verily, ‘‘out of doors” is better than ‘‘in the 
house.” . C. H. Rockwe u. 

U. 8. Nava Station, Port Royal, 8. C 


ON THE JAMES. 


Tue title of this article is suggested by the extremely in- 
teresting communication in the Forest AND STREAM of 
Merch 13 by James Norris, headed ‘On the Potomac ” The 
James, in no Iess degree than the Potomac, from Newport 
News to Point-of-Fork, teems with historic interest, and de- 
serves to be styled, «qually with the Potomac, a classic river 
of America. Born and reared almost on its very banks, for 
the half ceatary of my existence it has been the stream 
which has afforded me the greatest enjoyment when seeking 
recreation with rod and gun. But it is not with the inten- 
tion of giving my personal experience that I write, but to 
mention facts which are not generally known to your read- 
ers, which I am sure cannot fail to interést refined and intel- 
ligent persons of the classto which it is evident that Mr. 

orris belongs. I shall not r fir to great historical figures 
like George Washington or Robert Edward Lee, neither will 
1 mention such well-known places as Jamestown or West. 
over; but I will confine myself to my own little county, 
Goochland, and mention only the people who have dwelt 
here; not that we arrogate to her any superiority in this re- 
gard ovr the other twenty odd counties which border on 
the James, but because I desire to tell something that is un- 
known to most of your readers, and because if one little 
community, which is but a fair sample of the entire region 
referred to, can make such a showing, that of itself will go 
far toward sustaining the claim to distinction asserted on be- 
half of the James. 

Goochland isa small county, with an area of about 800 
square mils, situate west of Richmond, and bounded on the 
south for forty miks by the James. There are in the river 
numerous islands, which make it a favorite resort in the 
winter season for geese and ducks; and its fertile lands and 
beautiful scenery have ever made this portion of the valley of 
the James a favorite residential section for the wealthy and 
refined people of Virginia. As an illustration of the beauty 
of the country naturally, I send you a sketch of Snowden, 
the seat of the late Kichard Selden, Esq, situated in the 
western part of the county, made by the Hon. Jobn 8S Wise 
and appearing in his forthcoming book, entitled ““Diomed.” 
The very names of the families who formerly dwelt along 
this valley—viz.: the Pleasantses, Bateses, Raudolphs, Sea- 
dons, Seldens, Stanards, Flemings, Carters, Skipwiths, 
Harrisons, Bollings and others— were the synonyms of social 
elegance and refinement. In all the broad field of periodical 
literature of to-day there are no more brilliant writers than 
were two men raised here: John Hampden and Hugh Rose 
Pleasants The former was the darling of the old Wuig 

arty of Virginia, and his early and tragic death—he was 
Killed in a duel—created a profound sensation over the 
State. 

Upon the eastern borders of Goochland, and on a hill 
above the river, is historic Tuckahoe, the seat of the Ran- 
dolphs, and the home of Thomas Mann Randolph, a gov- 
enor of Virginia; and near the old colonial dwelling bouse 
is still to be seen the schoolhouse in which Thomas Jeffer- 
son went to school. In the same quaiter of the county 
James Pleasants, another governor of Virginia in the days 
of her wealth and prosperity, was born and raised; and not 
far off there was. born Gen, Nathaniel Massie, one of the 
early pioneers and distinguished men of the State of Ken 
tucky. 

Higher up, and on the banks of the river, is Sabot Hill, the 
home of the late James A. Seddon, a distinguished lawyer, 
a member of Congress of the United States, and a secre- 
tary of war of the Confederate States. Still higher up was 
the residence of Jadge Stanard, one of the ablest and most 
learned judges who formerly graced the bench of Virginia’s 
highest court, and whose luminous opinions fill many a page 
of the published reports of the decisions of that court. Aud 
upon the same old plantation, on an eminence above the 
river, a solitary tree now marks the spot where the home of 
the Bateses once stood. Here there was born and reared a 
man who became a lawyer, one of the most distin ed of 
his day, There is now in Lafayette Park, St, Louis, a mon- 
ument dedicated to his memory. His name was Edward 
Bates. He was a distinguished judge, a governor of the 
State of Missouri, and attorney-general of the United States 
under the administration of Abraham Linceln. Thus in 
time of great civil upheaval, when the country was divided 
between two great contending parties, and when the services 
of the ablest and best intellects were called for in the coun- 
cils of state, this same litle community furnished a cabinet 
officer to the Government of the Confederate States and a 
cabinet officer to the Government of the United States. 

Two miles west of Belmont, the seat of the Bateses, and 
in an old colonial house, a part of which is still standing, 
and which is still owned and inhabited by the descendants 
of the Englishman who settled on the place in 1685, there 
was born a youth who in early manhood went forth to 
the then far backwoods to make a hhomeand fortune. He be 
came a citizen of the State of Mississippi, and there attsined 
to great eminence, holding many public pormenes among 
others he was a senatur in the Congress of the United States, 
and governor of Hitler. and one of the counties in that 
State was named after him. His name was Walter Leake. 

8.ill further in the western part of the county an old 
Dutch roof mansion stands to day, which was the residence 
of a distinguished physician. He was a poor boy who edu- 
cated himself so thoroughly that he became an accomplished 
classical scholar. In course of time he became the family 
physician and personal friend of Thomas Jefferson, and 
when that great man became the rector of the University of 
Virginia he had become so impressed with the abilities of his 
friend, the physician, that he twice tendered him the chair 
of medicine in that institution. The physician was Dr. 
Andrew Kean. . 

When the late war broke out there dwelt in Goochland one 
whose mortal remains now rest in Hollywood, that lovely 
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city of the dead, west of Richmond. David Bullock Harris 
was a distinguished graduate of West Point Military Acad- 
emy, possessing virtues and talents of the highest order. He 
was engaged in civil pursuits, where he was amassing wealth, 
but although he was opposed to secession, when his native 
State called her sons to arms he left all and entered the 
“tented field.” He served with great distinction as an en- 
gineer officer, and was the man who had the magnificent 
fortifications constructed at Charleston which defied the 
Union forces by land and sea until Sherman came up in the 
rear. In 1864 he was promoted to the rank of brigadier or 
major-general and sent to take command at Charleston, but 
was immediately seized with yellow fever and died. 

And thus I might go on and give the names of others, 
women as well as men, citizens of this little county, who 
attained eminence, and made their mark on the world’s 
progress, but I will content myself with one other instance, 
and that from the gentler sex. 

Not far from my summer residence in this county, and 
upon an old colonial road called the ‘“Three Chop” road, a 
patch of briars and an old chimney alone remain to indicate 
that a dwelling once stood there, Here there dwelt in 
former days a tavern keeper, who had a little daughter, a 
bright and attractive child, upon whom he lavished his love, 
She became a gifted and. accomplished woman, and in the 
course of time met Mr. James Madison, then Minister to 
France. He addressed her and she became his wife, and 
when he afterward became the president of this republic she 
was for eight years the mistress of the White House, and all 
contemporaneous writers agree that, being possessed of an 
attractive person, a cultivated mind and exceeding grace and 
charm of manner, she fascinated all who came within her 
reach, Such is the brief story of little Dolly Payne. 

And so this beautiful valley and lovely river is not only 
dear tous for the happy hours we have spent in hunting 
along its banks and fishing in its waters, but for its nobler 
associations Our past is not a ‘‘dead past,” as some would 
have you believe; but it is a storehouse rich in examples of 
all that is loftiest and best in human nature, from which we 
may draw inspiration to meet the conflicts and vicissitudes 
of life, which inevitably lie before us, with strength and 
courage, M., or Norrusipe, Va. 


IN IDAHO MOUNTAINS.—II. 
(Continued from page 1hh ) 

THERE were other appearances of that bear which Jim 
and I had abandoned at the willow jungle, as told in your 
issue of Feb. 20, and this paper is to touch on one or two of 
them; but in the first place 1 am tempted to relate an even- 
ing’s experience with elk which had some especially pictur- 
esque incidents. 

he mountain south of camp was lofty and precipitous. 
Its shoulders were grown deep with rich pasturage and 
sparsely timbered, Its top a park-like mesa with scattered 
timber. Deep gulches sea’ the face it presented to the 
river, and here the shelter and lingering moisture favored a 
heavy growth of both timber and underbrush. This shade 
drew most of the life on the mountain as refuge from the 
midday sun. Nell, Jim and I ventured into the deepest of 
these draws one afternoon about 4. I am not aware that 
we had any very definite purpose. The spot was wild and 
interesting in itself; it was tracked and-marked with signs 
of varied wild life; it was dark already with the shadow of 
its western edge. There was mystery and uncertainty at 
every advancing step. Here was uncorrupted primeval na- 
ture. It would have fitted my mood perfectly to have left 
our rifles at camp, but we didn’t. The habit of being pre- 
pared to kill is viciously persistent when once acquired; and 
few there are, in my experience, who put it aside for the 
more rational pleasures of quietly walking as an animal dis- 
posed to be friendly among other animals of equally kind 
disposition; but, as I say, we had our rifles—Jim’s, a single- 
shot, rusted gun, with a cartridge of indefinite age in its 
barrel; mine, an orthodox Winchester, heavy as a sky- 
scraper, 

We proceeded quietly along the game trails, stopping oc- 
casionally to unlimber a rubber drinking cup and wash out 
our mouths, dried in that parching air. 

A Steller’s jay, I remember, found us out and was greatly 
amused at our appearance; at least his voice seemed to 
laugh and bis bearing was. certainly gay. The plain, un- 

* crested, gray jays were there too, bearing the air of tramps 
and mendicants, as they always do. Not that the Rocky 
Mountain jay is ever less than a jay—and that always means 
a certain briskness and debonair air—but they, like our own 
Canada jay; are the poor relatives, with serious temper and 
earthy ambitions, as compared with others of the family— 
about the difference that marks the Chinaman from the 
Frenchman. 

Bruin too was about—not visible, but signs of his house- 
keeping were frequent. At one spot lay in the path two or 
three quarts of service berries, with which some youthful 
stomach had been overloaded. 

As we approached the summit, elk sign was fresh and 
plentiful. Jt was hardly a surprise, therefore, when a well- 
antlered bull lumbered up from his lair and, obeying the in- 
exorable law of his nature, broke away up the hill. A snap 
shot or two, and he was gone to the eye, but present to the 
ear inalong train of fading crashes through the timber. 
Nell was after him like a flash, yelping like a gatling gun. 
A crimsoned leaf found in the path of the flight placed on 
us the duty of following to the death, despite the lateness of 
the hour; When we had made our labored way to the crest 
of the mountain, Nell’s faint barking, now intermittent, told 
of the stag at bay; not for long, however, for almost at once 
the elk turned again from his pigmy pursuer, and this time 
stopped not, but passed out of hearing for good. In the 
meantime sun was down, the moon was up, we were 
some miles from home. We turned down the of a small 
stream into a ravine other than the one from which we had 
just come and started for home. Nell joined us shortly. 

Suddenly from directly behind us there came the sharp 
challenge from an elk’s whistle. This was taken up and 
answered from across the gulch. Again it sounded from 
behind us and nearer. It was a chance quickly seized by 
Jim. From somewhere out of his ungainly face there came 
the voice and the language of a belligerent, defiant, love-lorn 
elk. In instant answer camé reply from the hiliside above 
us, and now so near that his foots’ were audible. Then 
silence, and in the darkness above the fancy pictured that 
stalwart, proud figure, listening like a knight of old for the 
summons which might tell him exactly the location of his 
rival. Again Jim sent up his treacherous challenge, at the 
same time cautioning me to be ready and shoot on the count 

of three when the elk appeared. time no answer came, 

but a plunge and a clatter, and then there stood before us in 
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the moonlight, his silhouette set into the western sky line, 
this bristling champion. 

The rest of the story is one of shame, and should be quick- 
ly told. At the count of three we fired point blank, with 


no sights visible in the darkness. I felt like a midnight 
assassin when that gallant figure rolled almost to my feet, 
stone dead. His head I have, and I suppose when the ques- 
tion is asked I still say in cheap sportsman pride, ‘‘I shot it;” 
but I am glad of the poor satisfaction of knowing that the 
bullet we dug from that. body does not and never could fit 
my gun. 





Our experiences with bruin were of a desultory and incon- 
sequent kind for some days after the first meeting. Once 
the Major had brought him out of cover for a hurried recon- 
noissance by mistaking his movements in the hemlock for 
those of a little band of elk, known to be near; but he van- 
ished as quickly as a seal’s head in a smooth sea—it was a 
trick he had. But there came a day when he multiplied 
himself by seven and showed up at all points of the compass 
at once. It was this wise. 

The rascal, Time, had taken from the Major the activity 
of youth. He was burdened with those leaden pounds 
which weigh down too often the sporting spirit of fifty and 
over, and so handicapped the Major had missed his share of 
the game. To set the scales even, a game drive was deter- 
mined on, of which the Major was to be the sole beneficiary. 
Conditions favored the plan, A broad, open gulch seamed 
the mountain from foot to crest on a line which bisected, or 
nearly so, a great stretch of timber. Game traveled back 
and forth from cover to cover across this space. The eye of 
aman placed here could have within its field everything 
which attempted the passage. The Major was accordingly 
seated in comfort at a point of vantage. His spectacles were 
fresh dusted for the doings of that day; his rifle cleaned and 
recleaned; his field glasses drawn and placed by his side, 
So was he left, like the dauntless band at Thermopyl, to 
hold his pass. Jim, the cook and myself started on our de- 
tour to get on to the mountain side a mile below. The plan 
was for Jim to take the bottom, the cook the middle and 
myself the top. Then to advance toward the Major’s posi- 
tion, storming like Sao 

We did that very thing. We had that hillside moving 
like a Roman chariot race inside of five minutes, - Elk, 
coyotes, red deer, blacktails, owls, bears got up and dusted 
from that bedlam like fire horses when the button is pressed. 
Jim’s Sioux war whoop almost stampeded me, and as vari- 
ous beasts passed me they carried their ears and eyes cocked 
back toward those awful screeches. I escaped being 
tramped to death, and at length reached the extreme upper 
end of the Major’s gulch. 

Now it came to pass that on three occasions during the 
ae ta of our tantrums back in the cover the Major had 

ndulged in clusters of from two to five shots, so that now 
that I was through my part of the work I hurried to see the 
results to show therefor. When I came within eyesight of 
the Major’s countenance I beheld almost a stranger. A man 
stood before me who clearly had passed through impressive 
experiences. I should think any man might carry a similar 
expression who had suddenly lost his mother and simultane- 
ously seen the ghost of Julius Cesar. I called from afar: 
‘‘Major, what did you get?” He took off his glasses, slow] 
wiped them, and made no answer. The quéry was repeated; 
still no reply. I‘was now almost at his side. He slowly 
arose to his full stature and still in partial trance; addressing 
his own thoughts as much as me, he said, ‘‘I have had an 
exceedingly interesting afternoon.” I made no further effort 
1o force his story, but moved with him down to where the 
ponies were tethered. Slowly the Major began to note his 
surroundings, and finally sat down on u stump, repeating his 
former remark, ‘I have had a most extraordinary after- 
noon.” This time it was a prelude to a connected recital of 
the happenings of the afternoon: 

“I was lying on my side, facing your direction, when a 

bble rolled me, coming from behind. I turned my 
fread and looked into the face of our bear. He stood about 
50yds. off, looking at me’ I took careful aim at his neck 
and fired. He vanished behind a log. I was sure of my 
aim and felt that I had my bear. So sure was I that I cir- 
cled around, scanning with my glasses every possible bit of 
near cover. No bear was ready to be skinned, so far as I 
could see. So finally I decided to close in, and bethought 
me that I must lower my sights for closer shooting. When 
I started to do so, I found that they were sighted at ree 
I had of course overshot; but I ae them nevertheless 
and followed on in a forlorn hope of another glimpse. Not 
a sign, and I returned to my lookout almost blind with dis- 
gust. While still in this mood there appeared in the edge 
of the woods opposite another bear, followed by a second 
and a third—an old cinnamon and twocubs. Everything 
was forgotten in the new excitement. I drew on the old one 
and fired, a second, a third shot, before they cut for shelter. 
Each shot fell short and stirred the dirt under them,” At 
this point the Major almost sobbed as he added: ‘‘I had left 
my sights at 50yds. and I was shooting nearer 300.” 

We waited in sympathetic silence for him to resume and 
tell us where he had buried the three shots still unaccounted 
for. He turned to me: ‘‘A few moments before you came 
out on the path you were following there appeared three of 
the scaredest bears that ever ate berries—again an old bear 
and cubs. She hesitated a moment, and then turned down 
the steep, wet bed of the half dry rivulet. Her cubs fol- 
lowed; none of them could keep their footing. In tandem 
style they half slid, half fell the 20ft. or so which brought 
them to secure footing. To keep them in view, | jumped a 
little hollow and emerged into full view. My rifle was at 
my shoulder before I found that the jar of the jump bad 
loosened and jolted from its frame the right glass of my 
spectacles. My sighting eye could no longer tell a rifle sight 
from a cholera germ, My left eye witnessed and reported to 
me the progress of that flock of bears on to cover. I fired, of 
course, and possibly hit one of the Tetons. I shifted to use 
my left eye, and finally coaxed a cartridge to explode by a 
left-handed shot I felt as congenial to the attempt as John 
Milton might trying to write ‘Peck's Bad Boy.’” 

The Major confided to me at a later day that on the night 
following he had dreamed that his sleeping bag was a stock 

ard, occupied by some thousands of bears, whose skins he 

ad contracted to turn into Not a bear could he catch 
or shoot, and he was awakened fiially when on the point of 
being trampled to death under these 10,000 plantigrades. 

Some sporting recollections grow vivid. with time. Until 
I am-afloat on the Styx I shall bear with me this unfading 
picture: An ardent sportsman, out of luck, sitting expectant 
and hopeful where ibly his fortune might turn. His 
chances fortified with field-glasses, eyeglasses, and three 
beaters carrying a Sioux war whoop. Then bombarded with 


* not wholly lost. 
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bears, his pet game, as June bugs bombard a street light; 
fairly put to it to keep from under foot; the spectacle infused 
with a touch of vaudeville in the shape of an ursine ballet 
down a wet slide; he meantime seizing each chance to shoot, 
with sights just a bear behind, until at last, and after a half 
century of practice right-handed, he fights three bears with a 
left-handed rifle and a left handed eye-glass. © TWINKLE. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF IOWA—III. 


“Work, feed thyself, to thine own powers appeal, ~ 
Nor whine out woes thine own right hand can heal,” 


Lazor’s pathfinders were these frontiersmen. May the 
blessings of a grateful nation forever rest upon them! The 
unwritten histoey of their toils and trials, their joys and sor- 
rows, their disappointments and successess, would fill all 
hearts with admiration, sympathy and thankfulness; admir- 
ation for their courage, sympathy for their distresses, and 
thankfulness for the sacrifices they made for the genera- 
tions to come, And yet, though unwritten, that history is 

Like the Icelandic sagas, these tales are 
handed down from generation to generation, and let us hope 
that they will continue to be handed down as long as such 
examples ‘‘allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way.” 


“No age hath been, since nature first began 
To work Jove’s wonders, but hath left behind 
Some deeds of praise for mirrors unto man.” 


And the deeds of praise left behind by the American fron- 
tiersman have done more in our nation’s great school than 
all else combined to gain for our country the enviable posi- 
tion it now occupies in the great family of nations that con- 
trols the world and moulds its progress. 

They taught themselves and their children to labor and 
love mankind. Energy, honor, integrity and purity of char- 
acter were the indexes to their lives. While generous, they 
were exacting. To be aman or woman among them meant 
labor, labor, labor. While the men hunted and tilled the 
soil the women spun, and wove, and rocked the cradle, 
They worked in happy harmony, and in joyful chorus sang: 


“We never know want, for we live by our labor, 
And in it contentment and happiness find.” 





Old Pete was the best horse I ever knew. He was a 
powerfully built roan, full of energy, and was never known 
to balk. Pete laid the foundation of father’s competency. 
He was there when I arrived, and for twenty years after- 
ward, Father hauled flour from Oskaloosa, seventy five or 
eighty miles down the Des Moines, to Sioux City, more than 
100 miles west of us on the Missouri. He drove three horses, 
two on the wheel, and old Pete on the lead; and Ben Ben- 
nett used to teH some rather remarkable stories about father 
and old Pete. There were no roads to speak of, and there 
were innumerable bottomless swales and mudholes on father’s 
route, Asa natural consequence father was stuck most of 
the time. Ben said that he had watched father get out of 
these holes a good many times down on the Walnut Creek 
bottoms, where he lived. He said that when father found 
that he was stuck good and fast he would unhitch all the 
horses, put old Pete out on hard ground, tie a rope around 
his neck, run the rope back between Pete’s legs and make it 
fast to the end of the wagon-tongue, and give Pete the word. 
Doubtless if Ben was telling the story in these days of the 
kodack, he would simply say that father touched the button 
and Pete did the rest. 

Now while Ben was a good citizen, and a hard-working, 
industrious man, and with all due respect for his reputation 
for truth and a (which was not ordinarily regarded as 
the best), and his desire to pay a high compliment to Pete’s 
energy and integrity, the undeniable facts were that when 
father got stuck he had to follow the good od plan of toting 
the flour out on his back, and reloading it after the empty 
wagon had beer pulled out; and there is every reason for be- 
lieving that if there had been any such thing in those days 
as a good roads club, father would have been a charter 
member, But time and toil did their work, and Pete be- 
came broken down, blind and helpless. Even then it was 
truly pitiful to see the old-time, unconquerable energy and 
ambition of Pete’s nature manifest themselves. He would 
try to appear “‘just as young as he used to be,” and hurt 
himself against the fence or shed. Father dug a& grave up 
in the orchard, led poor old Pete into it, put his arms around 
his neck, bade him an affectionate farewell and shot him. 
When father turned away he remarked: ‘‘There lies the 
truest piece of horseflesh God ever made, peace to his ashes!” 
Of course we all felt as if some member of the family had 
died, but then that was a long time ago; and now old Pete, 
with all his good qualities, is only a fading memory, and 
with the passing of the present generation even that will be 
forgotten. ‘‘We bury love, and forgetfulness grows over it 
like grass.” 

Of course father always carried his rifle with him on these 
long, lonesome trips. A pioneer without his rifle with him 
was not a pioneer. I have known them to even take their 
rifles to church with them. A pioneer and his rifle were as 
inseparable as is a Comanche Indian and his horse. You 
know that if a Comanche wants to go a mile on business he 
will ride if he has to go five miles to catch his horse. 

Father would always stop to see us both going and coming 
on these trips. We were a kind of halfway house, and so he 
always kept us well provided with game, particularly veni- 
son, turkeys and chickens. 

I did not appreciate then, neither can I find words to ex- 
press now, the lonely, dark hours mother outlived during 
these trying days of the early frontier life. Left for days 
and even weeks without the protecting arm or comforting 
influence of her husband, with her father, mother, sisters 
and brothers beyond the plains and mountains, with two, and 
later three, four and five little children at her apron string, 
subject to all the infantile aches, pains and diseases, without 
meuical assistance, without experience or sympathy—left 
alone ‘‘to watch and weep and pray for all.” Then add the 
fact that the country was infested with Indians and ravenous 
wild animals, and mother’s lot seems to have been hard in- 
deed. Well do I remember the tears and sorrow that she 
tried in vain to hide, And so I feel constrained to say that 
the pioneer mother’s love was— 


“The love of many prayers and many tears, 
Which changes not with dim declining years.” 





Panther Creek, a tributary of South ’Coon, just west of us 
a few miles, was the scene of many of my boyish hunting 
exploits. About all the trapping I ever did, too, was on this 
stream, It was the outlet of Pilot Lake in the northwest 
corner of the county, and was a favorite resort of otter and 
mink. Billy Ludington and I had a great deal of sport 
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there trapping, to say vothing of the good hunting we found. 

In the earlier days it was also a favorite resort of panthers 
and bears It got its name from the comparative abundance 
of panthers, and I used to hear a great many yarns about 
encounters with these ferocious creatures along the banks of 
classic Panther Creek; but I think it was John Wright’s ex- 
perience with a panther ont there that finally gave the vame 
to the stream that still abides with it, and probably wi!l even 
until the end of time. He, with bis brother in-law, Green 

bury Coffin, were out on a hunt in that vicinity, and were 
strolling along through the tal] grass and underbrush, when 
they suddenly came uvon a very large * he panther, which at 
once showed fight They were both brave men, fully accus- 
tomed to such dangers, and they at once appreciated the fact 
that their only hope was in boldness and caution. They 
were to close upon her when discovered to retreat, and they 
had to face the music or do worse Wright in particular 
wasa most fearless hunter, and delighted in close communion 
with fierce, wild animals—the closer and fiercer the better. 
He threw up his rifle, drew a bead on her eye and sent & 
bullet through ber brain, and turning to Coffin, who had ad 

monished him to ‘“‘be careful,” remarked: ‘‘1 am always 
sure of my aim when I have to be.” And I guess that John 
was about right, for he certainly was a remarkably cool and 
brave bunter. P 

Sreaking of panthers reminds me of a little incident that 
occurred later on, after I bad got out of knee breeches and 
felt big enough to go home with the girls. Uncle Billy Pitt 
and old Queen. his pointer bitch, had treed a panther over 
on the esst side of the river, not far from our place, but the 
panther had unfortunately escaped and was terrorizing the 
whole neighborhood, killing calves, sheep, etc. Now it so 
happened that my best girl lived just a mile east of the river, 
and J had been bracing up pretty strong of Jate and seeing 
her home from church every Sunday night. There was 
undne hilarity and a provoking amount of winking and 
giggling among the other boys and girls after this panther 
story gu a good start, and even mother and sisters smiled 
quietly, for it seemed to be the prevalent opinion that the 
panther business would in the end abbreviate a certain 
courting affair, and possibly break off entirely certain Sun- 
day night promensdes through the woods east of Adel _ I 
my had serioutly considered the subject—had even laid 
awuke of vights contemplating certain probabilities and pos: 
sibilities. But I couldn’t stand the nagging of my well- 
meaning friends, nor the snickers of my envious rivals; for 
T had claimed to be brave, and besides, Puss was the pretti- 
est girl m the whole settlement, and there were plenty of 
boys ready to take advantage of any weakness on my part 
or discomfiture that fate might have in store for me. 

Sunday night came, and with it church and Pussy. I 
was there. I had made up my mind to go home with Puss 
that night if it took the hair off. Pures too was brave, like 
all frontier girls, and gratifyinely willing, and I thought I 
observed a twinkle in hereye as we passed out of the door, 
when she saucily threw her head back and surveyed the ob 
serving throng. It was as if to say to them, ‘‘My fellow is 
all right ard don’t you forget it;” and I felt—or tried to fee) 
—correspondinglv brave and manly. And so we started on 
our jaunt with lights steps and brave hearts. At) ast I am 
quite sure that Pussy’s heart was brave. It was a long tramp, 
and we didn’t get to her home until 11 o'clock I wanted 
to kiss her awfully bad that night, avd felt that I was en- 
titled to a kiss for my bravery; but someway I couldn’t 
pucker up the courage to ask her. Honestly, I believe the 
dear little creature would not have objected tbat night if 
my bravery had manifested itself in the proper way. 

Without the coveted kiss I bade her good night, turned 
away into the dark and struck out for home, whistling along 
(possibly to keep my courage up), with eyes and ears wide 
open ard every nerve in its proper place and ready for duty. 
I hadn’t gone far before I heard something pattering along 
in the brush near the trail, and my bravery seemed to be ooz- 
ing out at the ends of my hair. I stopped and listened. It 
stopped. Then I walked faster, stopped suddenly and lis- 
tened. It took a few steps after I stopped and then it again 
stopped. I heard it verv plainly and saw, or imagined that 
1 saw. two balls of fire peering at me from the adjacent 
brush. To say that 1 was scared is expressing it very 
modestly. 1 stooped down and picked up a couple of good. 
rized stones and proceeded on my way in fear and trembling. 
At last I came to’Coon Hill, where, as I felt sure, the tragedy 
would be enacted, if at all. 

The vight was one of those proverbially dark nights when 
one ‘‘couldn’t see their hand before them,” and the intense 
darkness and stillness impressed me as being just the proper 
thing for such bloody work. Lord! but I was scared. If I 
could have got out of that scrape then with a whole hide I 
would have been willing to take a solemn oath that I would 
never go home with Pussy again, even if the boys and girls 
tied tin cans to my coat tail. But I was in for it and had to 
see it through whether I wanted to or not. I had nearly 
reached the bottom of the hill when I thought that I dis- 
covered a very dark spot in the middle of the road right in 
front of me. It hadn’t been raining and I could not recall 
any wet spots on the hill, and I was in something of a 
quandary. I hesitated. I involuntarily stooped down and 
mechanically put out my hand—and put it right on to 
something warm and hairy. I bad always been regarded as 
& pretty spry lad, and on this occasion my agility found 
ample opportunity to display itself. I leaped into the air, 
kit ked with both feet simultaneously. fired both rocks at 
once and let a yell out of me that would have put an Apache 
toshame. Away went the other member of the conference 
howling with fright and pain, for my kicks had been well 
if not wisely placed and my other ammunition had not been 
expended in vain. Then I discovered that the object of my 
dread and unwarranted abuse was only a lost hound that had 
evidently been sizing me up and finally concluded to come 
out in the road and make a friend of me—only another ¢x- 
ample of the distressing consequences that too often result 
from misplaced confidence. 





As I have stated. Panther Creek was the outlet of Pilot 
Lake. a pa lake of considerable size in the northwest cor- 
ner of the county. Avd some of my fondest recollections 
cluster about that lake. From a slight eminence near our 

ouse we could see away off to the northwest the top of a 
Jonely tree I had been told by hunters and trappers that it 
was the top of a large, solitary elm that grew on a small 
island out in the center of Pilot Lake, and after I had come 
into possession of the No 14 muzzleloading shotgun men- 
tioned in a preceding ch I used to sit for hours on the 
hill and gaze wistfully at the top of that tree and wish that I 
was there. 

One pleasant“autumn day father and I took the wagon and 
went over on Miller’s branch after aload of wood. The elms, 
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cottonwoods, oaks and maples were shedding their leaves, 
the squirrels were gathering their crops of nuts, the Indian 
summer's sun smiled pleasantly down upon us, and all the 
sweet things in nature seemed to be conspiring to promote 
peace on earth and good will toward men, boys in particular. 
Even the sad leaves and yellow grass 


“Whisper’d of peace. and truth, and friendliness unqueil’d.” 


“So you want to go to Pilot Lake, do you?” said father, 
interrogatively. 

“Yes, sir.” I responded with epirit. I felt like saying 
“You bet,” but I knew full well that such an expression 
would not be calculated to improve my chances. 

‘“‘Well,” said father, ‘‘we will hurry things up a little and 
go next week.” 

I was very happy. and during the following week worked 
with a spirit that T had seldom manifested before. ° 

Knowing, as I did in a degree, the wants and necessities of 
a camp on the prairies, I had everything in readiness when 
the auspicious day arrived. A covered wagon. a spanking 
span of bays, father’s rifle, my shotgun, necessary ammuni- 
tion, a few cooking utensils, some kindling wood and pro- 
visions, and two hopeful sportsmen constituted the outfit. 
Father was a nervous, pushing sort of a man, and when the 
wagon was comparatively empty he always drove on the 
dead run. I recall distinctly our departure from home on 
this occasion. I was sitting in the bottom of the wagon on 
some hay holding the guns, father was standing up in the 
front leaning far out. pushing ov the lines and putting the 
bud to the spirited horses, and the outfit fairly flew across 
the country, as if trying to escane from a wild prairie fire. 
We had but about twenty miles to drive to reach the lake, 
and we reached our destination quite early in the afternoon, 
As we drove up on tbe ridge that overlooked the lake a large 
eagle dropped out of the elm that grew on the little island out 
in the lake and slowly sailed away, creating much uneasiness 
among the water fow] in his line of flight. And talk about 
water fow!! 

That was thirty-five years ago next November. I have 
hunted more or less ever since then all through the Northern 
and Northwestern States, but never since have I seen gath- 
ered together at ove time »nd place so many or such great 
variety of waterfowl. There were white cranes. swans, 
sandhill cranes, pelicans, brant, geese and ducks of every 
variety, avd in such vast numbers as would seem ivcredible 
to the younger generation of sportsmen. After unhitching 
the horses and tying them at the feedbox behind the wagon, 
father fired a shot to start the game. Prior to this the air 
had fairly quivered with the movements of the restless birds, 
but now, as the shot rang out over the lake, there came a 
roar as of a mighty storm, and the sky was fairly darkened 
with their numbers. 

As an evidence of their vast numbers, standing there in 
plain sight and in the broad light of dav we killed quite a 
number before the flocks had passed out of range. armed as 
we were with muzzleloaders. I remember that father at one 
shot with his rifle brought down two white cranes, while I 
got three snow geese with a right and left. Then we went 
down by the lake and bid in the tall grass and shot until 
night shut down, and we had about all we could carry to the 
wagon. Of course, we did not use decoys. At that time I 
had never heard of such a thing as a decny, and I doubt 
whether father had. That night as we lay under the wagon 
we talked of the prospects, which seemed bright indeéd, and 
father seemed to enjoy the trip as much as I did. 

Some time in the night father awoke me and I started up, 
chilled to the very bone. The wind bad whipped around 
into the northwest and a November blizzard was wpon us, 
For the balance of the night we walked to keep from freez- 
ing. The air was alive with birds going and comirg, and 
their varied calls were incessant and confusing. Peep of 
day revealed a frozen lake surface, and the birde had in a 
measure vanished, having doubtless pulled out for warmer 
climes, It was awfully cold and disagreeable, and I was 
about as anxious to go home.as I had been tocome, And so 
ended wy first trip to Pilot Lake; but I shall never, while I 
live, forget the sight that met our gaze when we first looked 
down upon the placid waters of this lonely prairie lake. 


H. GREENE. 
PorTLAND, Oregon. 





Hutural Gistory, 


INTERCOMMUNCATION OF ANIMALS. 


Latona, Wash.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Mr. Ernest 
Seton Thompson has made some very interesting comments 
and drawn some very reasonable conclusions in regard to 
wolves, and as a hunter of them I wish to say he has described 
what every still-hbunter has observed, not only among wolves, 
but among all of the lower tribes. 

All animals, birds, bugs and fishes do, without doubt, have 
means of communicating intelligence not only to their own 
kind, but to others as well. Of that there can be no doubt 
in a hunter’s mind. 

All of the senses are undoubtedly used, but sight, smell and 
hearing are the principal ones. 

Moose, deer, antelope, ducks, and many other spe- 
cies Jocate each other by a call, alarm their fellows by a call 
or a motion, have a war cry, another when in pain, and 
another when they are in trouble and need help. 

This fact calls into being the birch bark horn for a moose 
call and makes it possible to make and sell duck calls, which 
a great many men use to make a noise with, not knowing 
that this little instrument will give the alarm note as well as 
the ‘‘good-feedine” note. Therefore, duck hunters, listen 
and learn to distinguish this peaceful note from all others, 
and then be sure you can imitate it, tone, inflection and all, 
if you would make the call of practical use 

e all know how a bunch of Bob Whites scatter when 
flushed and we all know that they get together again soon if 
not disturbed. That is intercommunication. We also 
know that if one robin finds a good feeding ground he 
begins to whistle in a way that is not a simple song of glad- 
ness and that soon there are two robins, then a dozen there. 
That is another phase of the same thing. 

Let a ery or a crow find an ow! in some dark nook. 
Immediately there is a hue and cry raised by this one bird, 
and in a very few minutes there are numbers of his fellows 
on the wing, hurrying to get there in time to help fight that 
owl, ‘The cry is plainly a battle call, and every bird that 
hears it knows there is going to bé a fight just as soon as 
the numbers warrant it. That is intercommunication and 
with a vengeance. 

Yet let the bluejay or the crow discover anything that 
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means danger, as plainly as the sight of a man with a gun, 
for instance. Again the screams and racket as he hurries 
away and everyone of his fellows likewise places distance 
behind him without stopping to question the cause of the 
alarm calls. He knows from the sound that whatever his 
friend sees is dangerous to him and a good thing to get 
away from. So does the squirrel among the leaves hunting 
hazelnuts. and he scurries up a gnarled oak and peeps 
down, silent until he knows the danger is past. All other 
birds hear the same alarm and skip into darkening thickets, 
where they are better hid. A rabbit, out.for an early nip of 
vegetation, bears the call and nips no more, but pops into a 
convenient brush heap for cover. The bluejay has told 
them all to hide. 

Now let the hunter stop and remain perfectly quiet, mak- 
ing neither sound nor alarming motion. Soon the squirrel 
slips down, and begins his work of bunting and ‘‘cacbeing” 
nuts again. One by one birds begin to hunt their food and 
twitter softly to each other. the bluejay slips back among the 
branches, talking to himself, and fairly puffed up with curi- 
osity and importance. 

These are only a few instances of the intercommuniration 
that everyone who goes into the woods and observes his sur- 
roundings knows without doubt takes place daily. 

Of course, different species have their own way of getting 
at these results, but they all communicate more or less with 
the ir own kind and with others; and wolves have become 
very proficient, because they must be so or die bv the hand of 
man. Ex Comancuo, 


THE ANTELOPE IN MONTANA. 


Fort AsstNABornE, Mont., Feb 17.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: From a recent conversation with James Parotti, 
the game warden for this (Choteau) county, I gathered a few 
facts which may be useful to you in your work on the dis- 
tribution of antelope. He is, of course, familiar with the 
distribution of game in this county, but is also well informed 
as to its abundance throughout the Stute generally. He 
informs me that antelope can be found at the following 
points during the entire year, besides which a good many— 
according to the severity of the weather—move in from 
Canada every fall: 

Rocky Springs, nesr the Canada line—Many small herds, 

Sweetgrass Hills—Large numbers of antelope. 

Antelope Springs. south of Bear Paw Mountains, near 
Cow Creek—150 to 200 head. 

Laodusky P. O , s-uth of Little Rockies—Plentiful. 

Sage Creek, twenty-five miles from Hevre, west—Several 
smal) bunches, 

Milk River, twenty-five miles from Havre, west—Several 
small bunches. 

North of Chinook, about twenty miles—A number of 
small bunches. a 

Old- man-on-his-back Butte, thirty-eight miles nortbeast— 
Lerge bands, 

Ne Benton and McLeod trail—Scattered bunches any- 
where. 

Augusts, on South Fork of Sun River—Scattered bands. 

Poplar Agency, Fort P. ck Reservation—Fairly plenty. 

Southeast of old Fort Claggeti, on Missouri—Plenty. 

Musselsbe]] county—Plenty. 

Between the Musselshell and Billings—Plenty. 

Antelope Hill, nea Blackfoot, Deer Lodge county—A few. 
This is west of the Rockies, 

Lower Yellowstone—Scattered bunches, 

> -—_ of Havre thirty miles, on Willow and Battle creeks 
—Plenty. 

North of Glasgow—Scattered bunches. 

Mr. Parotti bas been in this country as bunter and guide for 
nearly twenty vears. He tells me that the fearful winter of 
18938, when the thermometer registered 61° below in this Fost, 
killed off four-fifths of the antelope—that they starved to 
death by thousands on account of the deepsnow. He found, 
after that winter, what he estimated were 900 carcasses where 
the antelope bad drifted into a deep ravineand evidently had 
no strength to get out. Before that time antelope were plenty 
through here, but that winter killed pearly all off. While 
they were shot by theusands, the number so destroyed was 
only an insignificant fraction of the total. He tells me that 
these antelope, like those which drifted in this winter, prob- 
ably came from the Red Deer River country, 250 miles to . 
the north of here. He has hunted in that country, and re- 
ports antelope there in immense bands, the country uneett}ed, 
and few to molest the game. He believes that a large major- 
ity of the antelope pow in Montana during the winters drift 
in from across the Canadian line. Epwarp L. Muneon. 


NORTH CAROLINA BIRD NOTES, 


T am spending the month of March in the suburbs of 
Asheville, N. C., a fact of no consequence whatever, except 
so far as it gives me an opportunity to speak about the birds 
I bave seen here. 

During the last week in February the weather was very 
cold and windy. Ice formed every night and once snow 
fell. On the 27th an immense flight of robins appeared and 
large numbers were shot. We at the North feed them on 
cherries, strawberries, etc., for our Southern brethren to 
shoot and feast on. There are thousandg_of robins now all 
along the banks of the Swannanoa River, which flows 
through Biltmore, George W. Vanderbilt’s vast estate of 
100.000 acres, They are on their journey northward. 

Yesterday I saw a flock of crow blackbirds (purple 
=—T and to-day a flock of redwing blackbirds, going 
north. 

On Sunday the cackle of a flicker (kee yer! kee-yer!) 
sounded from the tall trees somewhere near the bouse, and 
while trying to get my eye on bim I noticed a pair of yellow- 
bellied sapsuckers. A common bird here is the little white 
breasted nuthatch, which runs up and down the trunks of 
trees in close proximity to the house, apparently fearless of 
human beings It is found in company with the lively little 
chickadee, whose saucy investigations are pushed to the ut- 
most limits of familiarity. Two especies of the chickadee 
are found here, Parus atricapillus and P. carolinensis, the 
latter being smaller, but not otherwise differing noticeably 
except in its call notes. 

In my rambles in the neighborhood I have observed such 
birds, common to the North, as the crow, bluejay, blue- 
bird, junco or snow bird, American goldfinch or yellowbird, 
cardinal grosbeak, chippy, song sparrow and field w, 
whose liquid votes are so inimitable. But by far the most 
interesting bird to me is the tufted titmouse, an active little 
blue-gray, Gin. rascal, who is afraid of nobody, and spends 
one-half his time wer in seeking food and the other half 
in telling ;you so in Latin from the highestjtree tops. At 
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first his shrill peto, peto, peto is rather musical and pleasant. 
After having heard it for ten minutes or so it becomes a” 
trifle monotonous, and at the end of a half hour you wish’ 
you hada gun. Two hours afterward, coming back that 
way, you are likely to hear the same bird doing the same 
thing with a pertinacity that would be admirable if the re- 
sults were marked by some variety. 

The month of March so far has not been favorable for 
ornithological research. Rain has fallen about every other 
day or night. The woods are wet. The roads are simply 
awful; and the feathered host in Florida and Georgia, ex- 
cept the robins and the blackbirds, seem to be content to 
bear the ills they have rather than fly to others that they 
know not of, unless perhaps by instinct or experience. 


J. L. Kearny. 
Forgst Hi1, Asheville, N. C., March 18, 


WILD BIRDS AT THE SPORTSMEN’S 
SHOW. 


To many visitors to the Sportsmen’s Exposition the most 
interesting thing there was the exhibit of live wild birds 
sent by Mr. Treadwell. of Long Island, and Mr. Verner 
de Guise, of Mahwah, New Jersey. As many ofthese birds 
were of kinds unfamiliar to many sportsmen, they were ex- 
amined with the greatest curiosity and interest. 

The wildfowl shown by Mr. Treadwell included two coops 
each of brant, of Canada geese, of snow geese, and of Egyptian 
geese; one each of blue geese, Hutchins geese, black ducks, 
mallards, white call ducks and Cayuga ducks, these last 
being varieties ofthe domestic duck. Mr. De Guise showed 
several coops containing a large number of pheasants, both 
vhe ring-necked and the old-fashioned English pheasant 
(P. colchious), together with a coop of prairie chickens— 
pinnated grouse. . 

The admirable condition of the birds shown was re- 
marked on*by all who saw them. Their plumage was as 
smooth and bright as that of wild birds, and the wildfowl 
were very tame and showed no uneasiness or alarm when 
closely inspected. This was hardly the case with the galli- 
naceous birds, which we may suppose to be less accustomed 
to confinement in small inclosures. Some of the ring- 
necked pheasants strove to ~— their way through the 
wire netting at the back of the cages, and fora time the 
pinnated grouse tried to get out. As soon as cloth was 
placed over the wire at the back of the coops these efforts 
ceased. It is certainly an interesting thing that there are 
in this country two large establishments like those of 
Messrs. Treadwell and De Guise, where wildfowl and galli- 
naceous birds are bred successfully. This and the effort 
made by many wealthy men to establish large game pre- 
serves are tendencies of the present day in America which 
are very suggestive. 


Intimation of Spring in Texav. 


‘Perry, Texas, March 12.—The black martin (the barbiu- 
gers of spring) are here; I noticedtwoon Feb. 28. There was 
a wind and rain storm on the night of the 2ist, and early 
on the morning of the 22d I heard the familiar note of these 
welcome little companions and saw a couple of them circlin 
about their last year’s residence, as if to see that all was wel 
before taking possession of their summer home 

The wildfowl have begun their northward journey: a 
great many wild geese, brant, etc., passed here this week. 

The red-breast robin has been with us in goodly numbers 
during the last few days, but they seem to be possessed of a 
restless spirit. They do not remain here in summer. The 
season when Bob White will bave the cloak of the law 
thrown around him is near at hand, and I will se to 
see it come. F 





Papers on Tropical Mammals. 


Two papersby Dr. J A. Allen, of the American Museum of 
Ni ioral listore, just received, treat of collections of mammals 
made in Costa Rica and in Mexico. The first represents mate- 
rial a large part of which has been contributed to the Ameri- 
can Museum either by Messrs. Alfaro and Cherrie personally, 
or by the Costa Rica Museum. The material consists of 
about 800 specimens. and represents sixty-five species. Be- 
sides this additional material has been received recently. 
The present paper enumerates sixty-six species of animals, 
of which seven species and one genus are new. 

The second collection, Dr Bullers’s collection of Mexican 
mammals, numbers over 800 specimens, and eens fifty- 
five species, of which sixteen were determined as new to 
science, 


Birds and Locomotive. 


A Forr Couns, Col., press dispatch recently reported 
that as the Denver passenger train was coming from Love- 
land last evening in the midst of a big snowstorm and fog, 
the locomotive enccuntered a drove of snowbirds which 
dtove at the headlight with such violence that the glass guard 
was broken and the light extinguished, and the train came 
from Russell Creek to Fort Collins in darkness, The birds 
were killed by the score by striking the cab and pilot, and 
fell into the engine and tender and floor of the cab, falli 
80 thickly that the fireman them up with his shove 
and threw them out. When this place was reached at least 
100 dead birds were taken from the locomotive and tender. 


“Snake and Hawk. 


THOMASVILLE, Ga., March 15.—A few days ago Dr. 
Hodgeman, of New York, and two friends were. out shootin 
quail, While eating lunch they saw two hawks sailing well 
above their heads. One of the gentlemen said, ‘‘I am goin 
to take a shot at the lazy one.” He did so, and the = 4 
sailed on. A short time after, something fluttered to the 
ground near them, On going to the spot they found a hawk 
with a small snake tightly wound around the hawk’s neck 
and the lower jaw of the snake set in the body of the hawk. 

_After killing the snake in order to release the hawk, they 
killed the hawk because every hunter does. SAYVILLE. 





\New York Game Laws. 

ALBany, March 20.—The Governor has signed Assembly- 
man Hobbie’s bill prohibiting the hounding of deer for ten 
ae in the towns of Dresden and Putnam,-in Washington 
county, 


Also Assemblyman Post’s, allowing the shooting of web- 


footed wildfowl from floating devices, boats propelled by 
hand and sail boats, in lone. Sound, Great South Bay, 
Gardiner, Shinnecock and Peconic bays., 








Game Bag and Gun. 


HOURS IN A BLIND.—IlIl. 








A Windward Point. 


Tue desirable wind for point-shooting is one quartering 
from bebind the gunner. This gives the birds abundant 
room to swing over the water and to come up to the decoys, 
offering a d shot to the man in the blind. Sometimes, 
however, it happens that after one has tied out with the wind 
just right and everything apparently favorable, the wind 
will haul more and more in front of him. or may shift sud- 
denly, so that it blows directly on the point and in the gun- 
ner’s face. One result of this is that his decoys, instead of 
riding in a long line head to tail, swing around and now sit 
in the water side by side, their bills of course facing the 
wind. Worse than this is the fact that the fowl which come 
in can no longer swing over the water, but if they wish to 
alight to the decoys must swing over a marsh and come from 
behind the gunner and ¢0 over his blind. Thus they are 
quite certain to see him, or at least some of the strange ob- 
jects that he has brought into the marsh; or if they do not 
see him, at least they come from behind him, and he is 
obliged to twist around and shoot at them when they are 
eoming toward him and nearly over his head. For most 
men, J think, shooting of this sort is very difficult, and usu- 
ally when such a shift of wind tak«s place it is bétter for the 
gunner to take up and to move—if such a course is practi- 
cable—to some other point, where the wind is right. 

One of the chief difficulties that I find in shooting at birds 
that come in from behind tbe blind is that a large proportion 
of them come quite low, and so are not seen aot they are 
almost upon the gunner. By the time he gets his gun to his 
Shoulder the bird is likely to be almost within arm’s length 
If now it flares and goes directly up in th air the shot be. 
comes an easy one; but if, on the otber hand, it keeps on 
over the gunner’s head he has to twist around and is verv 
likely to shoot hastily at a straightaway, swift-flying bird 
and to miss it. 

T have never yet shot in a blind wi'h a remarkably good 
shot—a man who took all chances and killed a very large 
cing yee of his birds. I know that there are such men, 

ut it bas never been my fortune to see one of them shooting 
wildfowl. 

Sometimes a bunch of birds coming low over the marsh at 
a tremendous rate of speed unseen may pass over a man’s 
head with a sound which resembles the escape of steam from a 
large locomotive, and which, coming so unexpectedly, has a 
tendency to frighten one out of several years’ growth, In 
my limited experience, canvasbacks and blackheads are the 
worst offenders in this respect, though occasionally au old 
black duck coming low down over the blind will startle one 
by the rustling of his feathers, On several occasions I have 
had a white headed eagle c»me so near the blind that when 
I rose and shouted at him I could plainly hear his feathers 
creaking against each other as he threw himself over nearly 
on his back, and scrambled through the air to get way. 


Passers-by, 


It surprises one, though, of course, it is only natural, to see 
how many birds there are, which are not wildfow), that 
come close to the blind entirely unsuspicious of its occupant. 
Hawks and sometimes, during gray days, owls bunt over the 
marsh, eager to prey on the blackbirds and sparrows whore 
haunt ishere. Gulls often pass near the decoys, aud occasion- 
ally one sees flying through the air a loon or a cormorant. 
Sometimes one of the latter may be seen perched over the 
water on a stake of some deserted bush blind. Engles and 
buzzards, of course, and the ever-present crow, are constantly 
searching over the marsh and over the water, looking for 
dead and wounded ducks. 

From the many ducks and geese that are so lost to the 
unner the eagles and the buzzards no doubt gain a fat live- 
ihood, and the clean-picked +keletons of wildfow] surround- 

ed by the feathers are frequently seen in the marshes. 

Besides these, in and among the reeds live blackbirds, 
sparrows, marsh wrens and rails, any of which will venture 
close to the blind. Sometimes a little Carolina rail in its 
peregrinations along the water’s edge will even walk into the 
blind, and gaze at its occupant with bright, dark eye, uncer 
iain what he may be. It is amusing sometimes to see two 
or three men and a dog go crasbing through the cane in hot 
pursuit of one of these little birds, who must laugh to himself 
at the clumsy efforts made by his pursuers to capture him. 

Often a little whisp of snipe of two or three individuals 
ass within gunshot of the blind, or a single bird, like a bul- 
et from the sky, mer drop on some nearby point of the 

marsh, and rua briskly about over the mud at the water’s 

edge, proving with busy bill for food which is hidden be- 

neath. In like manner pow and thena killdeer plover or a 
air of yellow-k gs may fly in from beyond the marsh, and 
urty dene over the mud as if greatly pressed for time. 

Herons, of course, are abundant in the marsh, and are of 
three sorts The night heron—in New England called 
quawk—and the bittern are seef less often here than the 
great blue heron, which in these parts is known by an ap- 
parently unmeaning name—‘‘forty gallons of soup.” This 
bird is common here, and often comes close over the blind 
or alights in the water near it. 

It is interesting to watch one when it is fishing. lts huge 
wings and long straddling legs make a great commotion over 
the water when it alights, though there is no splash when it 
puts its feet down. ‘The moment that it has folded its wings, 
however, it straightens its legs, neck and body, and for 
long time stands b It upright, absolutely motionless, look- 
ing for all the world like a straight, weathered stick standing 
out of the water. In this position it resembles anything 
rather than a bird, and its attitude is extremely uvgraceful. 
The position and the entire absence of motion are due, I sup 
pose, first to its desire to see whether any enemy is in the 
neighborhood; and second to give its prey, which may have 
been frightened by the shadow of its passing body, time to 
secoeer froin this alarm. 

After a period of stillness which may last five or six min- 
utes, but seems to the watcher much longer, the heron, still 
holding its neck straight and stiff and its bill pointed some- 
what upward, takes a cautious step and then stands still for 
amoment. Then, seemingly reassured, it moves on with 
slow, careful steps, its head turned a little on one side, evi- 
dently searching the water for its food, It does not take the 
conventional heron attitude uatil it sees some little fish that 
is within reach. Then very slowly it draws in its nvck and 
darts out its strong, keen bill, and usually captures its prey; 
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not always, however, for I have several times seen one miss 
his stroke. 

‘These are big birds, and birds too that one seldom has an 
opportunity to kill. vet it always seema.ts me a nity to shoot 
at them. They can be eaten, to be sure; yet no ore who has 
ducks and geese to eat would be likely to prefer heron. Un- 

the gunner bas some use for it, it does not, to me, seem 
‘worth while to kill auy bird. Life is something so mysteri- 
ous that it should not be lightly destroyed, and I have no 
sympathy with the wantonness which leads many shooters 
to try their guns on everv robin, swallow, nighthawk or hat 
that may fly near to them. This is commonly done “for 
fun,” or to see “‘whether I can hit it;” but it is all wrong. 


Strangars from Afar. 


Besides the birds of all sorts of which I have spoken, and 
the water fowl, which are so conspicuous, and of which the 
lucky gunner secures a few, there are killed here occasion- 
allv birds that are altogether unexpected. 

One of the most unusual of these was secured some years 
ago by a local gunner, who of course did not know what it 
‘was, but shot it because it looked so strange. This was a 
dovekie, or little ank, a bird of the arctic regions. which is 
said to breed in Greenland, and which occurs in small num- 
bers in winter off al! the North Atlantic States, It is rarely 
seen south of New York, and for all [ know its North Caro 
lina occurrence may be a record. 

The white brant, or snow goose, is found here every year 
in small numbers, one large flock living on the outer beach 
not very far from the Currituck Lighthouse. These birds 
do not seem to associate with ‘he common gray geese, but 
keep by themselves, and feed largely on the marsh instead 
of in the water, Sometimes I have sailed within gunshot of 
this flock of 500, and their white heads appearing over the 
short marsh grass, which hides their bodirs, have a very 
curious appearance. When fairly alarmed, they spring into 
the air and fly away with sharp, cxckling cries, much less 
musical than those of the common Canada geese, They are 
seldom killed, I believe. 

Now and then among the birds brought in by the gunners 
will be seen a curious duck, unlike anything known here, 
and which the ornithologist at once recognizes as a hybrid— 
something which is not very uncommon among the duck 
family. I bave killed a male hybrid which was manifestly 
@ cross between a mallard and the pintail, and have seen 
more than one hybrid between the black duck-and mallard. - 

have heard of two or three strangers from Europe hav- 
ing been. killed in these waters. These were English 
widgeons, usually found associated with the American bird 
and recognized as something strange only after they had 
been killed and retrieved. 


The Hairy Crown. 


Av abundant bird on the waters of Currituck Sound is 
that locally known a: the hairy crown. This is the bird 
called in the books the hooded merganser. I have never 
seen these birds so abundant anywhere as they are here, and 
flocks of from 75 to 100 are sometimes seen, More often, 
however, the companies are much smaller, 

If you see these birds coming a good way off, they will 
very likely fool you by their manner of flight, and you will 
at first say ‘‘Blackheads.” and then ‘‘No, canvasbacks,” 
Perhaps it will not be until they are almost within gunshot 
that you disappointedly exclaim: ‘‘Hairy crowns.” These 
birds, though commonly they do not pay much attention to 
the decoys. come up without the least hesitation if they 
make up their minds to come, and me in the water, swim- 
ming about with lowered crest and aving for fond, quite 
unconscious that the decoys are shams, you stand up in 
your blind and raise your gun they erect the crest in token 
of suspicion, and then may dive and swim under the water 
for a long way, or perhaps jump up and offer you a shot. It 
is only their swift flight that makes them hard to hit, for 
they fly very steadily, Sometimes, when a little flock is fiy- 
ing across at a distance, they can be called to the decoys by 
an imitation of their note, which is something like that of 
the blackhead—a guttural, grating croak. 

The male hairy crown isa beautiful bird, with his elaborate 
livery of black, white, tan and delicate gray, but as hairy 
crowns are commonly regarded as worthless for eating, they 
are often allowed to pass unharmed by the gunner unless he 
is shooting for count, when he will try io knock down those 
that come to him, as each one retrieved counts as a duck. 

The redbreasted merganser is much less common here 
than the hooded, but eccasionally drops in amoung the decoys. 
Its local name is sawbill. The goosander 1 have never seen 
here, nor do the men with whom 1 have talked about it ap- 
pear to know the bird, 


Calling Down a Goose. 


During much of the day the music and clamor of the 
geese, softened by distance, fall upon the gunner’s ear. It 
may be that in some channel not far from him num- 
bers of these birds are resting on the water talking to each 
other, and often flocks of traveling birds pass up and down 
the Sound, calling to each other or answering the salutations 
of other birds at rest. Often too a sailboat, passing through 
a great raft of geese, will put all. the birds on the wing, and 
they rise in a thick cloud of dark specks inst the sky, 
looking like a swarm of bees. When these birds have been 
so disturbed they often break up into small companies and 
fly here and there in different directions, seeking new resting 

aces, . 

. The man who sits al] day in his blind is likely to have 
some of these moving flocks of geese pass near him, and 
sometimes they may fly so close that he will have an oppor- 
tunity to shoot into them, and to pick a bird or two down 
from the sky, If he has a couple of goose decoys in the 
water, and if his boatman is a good caller, bis chance for a 
shot is, of course, much better, It is extremely interesting 
to see the boatman call down a goose and to watch the 
actions of the deluded bird as it swings lower and: lower in 
wide circles, and at length, with outstretched neck and hang- 
ing feet, comes up over the decoys to join its supposed com- 
rades at their head, When the bird is distant the men fair! 
shriek out their ealls, but as it gets nearer and nearer their 
voices are lowered, their heads are bent toward the earth, 
perhaps they place their hands or their hats in front of their 
mouths. The conversations which they hold with each 
other and with the goose are no longer shrill and loud-voiced 
honks, but are chuckling confidences which the supposed 
geese on the water are sharing with one another. The in- 
coming bird still calls with loud, sonorous tones, as if anxious 
to attract the attention of the wooden decoys, but as he gets 
nearer and nearer the talk of the men becomes still lower, 
until at last, when the gunner jumps to his feet and levels 
his arm, it ceases altogether. 
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Let no one imagine that because the goose is a great bird 
nearly 4ft. long and apparently of slow and unwieldy flight 
it is a matter of course that he will kill him. I confidently 
assert that there is nearly as much room in the air around a 
— as there is around a duck, and unless your gun is care- 

ully held you will shoot behind the bird. If you miss him 

with your first barrel you are very likely to miss bim also 
with the second, which is likely to be fired with undue haste. 
If, however, your first barrel has done the work, and he falls 
to the water, your boatman is certain to offer you cordial 
congratulations which will warm the cockles of your heart. 

Often it may happen that, while the goose does not come 
down to the decoys, be will alter his flight and pass over the 
blind within long range. In such a case your shot may per- 
haps fail to break any boneand yet may mortally wound the 
bird, which, after making a wide circuit or a long flight, will 
at last come to the water stone dead. CouPLEs. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, | 





LIFE AMONG THE LUMBERMEN.—II. 
(Continued from page 226.) 


Asuuanp, Wis.—As usual, Ernest was awake first in the 
morning, and came over to my bunk, which I had built 
separate in the far corner of the camp. He struck a match 
and lighted the candle, stuck it in the hole bored in a pre- 
truding log at the head for a candlestick, the sizzling of 
the match starting me broad awake. 

“Well, Ernest, how's the weather; snowing yet?” 

“You bet he snow. He keep on leetle longer he bury 
the camp. I make snowshoe to-day out of deer hide we 
get yesterday, so we can go after more. Snow too deep 
for walk; teenk have to make snowshoe for sled for haul 
log and snowshoe for horse hox.” 

y the time Ernest had finished this speech I Tiad 
dressed sufficient for investigation. I could barely open 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A few more steps and we caught sight of an animal mak- 
ing as good time as peers through the soft snow. A few 
strides, a tap on the nose with the poll of the ax anda 
dead porcupine lay stretched out for our inspection. 

“Him all right,” said Ernest, “he good for eat like pork. 
I cook him. You see.” 

“But what’s this?” I say. “Something has been afoul of 
our porky; his neck is all chewed up and that is why we 
caught him. What could it be?” 

Ernest took one look, and without making any reply 
started on the back track of the porcupine. I cut aslit in 
the throat, cuba crotched blue beech one branch short and 
sharpened, which I jabbed in between the lower jaws, and 
dragging the carcass started after. I came up with Ernest 
under a huge birch, his gaze directed first among the 
branches, next to the ground underneath. 

“You see, de porky feed here. You see where he peel 
the bark and eat the bud. Then you look here you see 
where something try to eat him.” 

There was a trail from here which we took up and fol- 
lowed. It led us in a roundabout way to the roots of a 
huge fallen pine and into a hole which seemed to extend 
into the body of the tree. Ernest walked the length of 
the trunk, came back and said: “I think it be the dev’. 
He in there; he can’t get out only here; no hole in de top. 
You take off your snowshoe, get on top and pound along 
the tree. If he come out I shoot him.” 

I did as requested, and hammering along the trunk was 
startled when about 30ft. from the root to hear an ominous 
growl, deep and angry, and seeming to issue from some 
hidden place deep in the ground. 

“Well, Ernest,” I cried, “if it is the devil, as you say, he 
must be a big one; he certainly has voice enough for an 
elephant.” 

Ernest replied in a tone of voice which instantly com- 
manded my attention, “You hustle back here, cut de lil 





“AN OMINOUS GROWL, DEEP AND ANGRY.” 


the door far enough to squeeze out,so great a weight of 
snow was there against it. I turned my face upward and 
felt the flakes fall, soft and silent as down. It hadchanged 
from the hard pellets of the day before and added to the 
depth faster than ever. The temperature had grown 
much warmer during the night, and I remember that as 
I stood there with the snow to my hips and falling stead- 
ily on my upturned face, there crept over me a sense of 
security and comfort, and to this day I cannot look out 
on a fresh fallen snow without something of the same feel- 
ing. Most people, I am aware, are wont to regard the 
snow asthe winding sheet of earth and associate it in their 
minds with the cheerless thingsof life. Tome it isa won- 
derful blanket, soft and warm, to cover the sleeping earth, 
coming and growing, like the fur on her creatures, when 
she needs it, and keeping safe the germ of life in green to 
bloom against her awakening. 

But what is to be the outcome of this affair? was my 
next thought. A new sense of responsibility came over 
me. I was “in charge.” To me the crew would look for 
the conduct of affairs until the return of the boss. It 
was spomaet now that the storm was something serious, 
and that the arrival of the tote team was likely to be de- 
layed considerably longer than expected. The main thing, 
I judged, was to provide food, if possible, and keep the 
men until the roads were open and we could get into thick 
timber and finish our winter’s work. Luckily for me, I had 
able counsellors in Ernest and the cook; and besides I was 
only turned nineteen years of age. At that time of life 
most of us are pretty apt under difficulties to alight, like 
the proverbial cat, “‘on our feet.” So, feeling as though the 
matter was not so very serious, I got back into camp, and 
finding the cook up we held a council. 

It was decided first that we should devote our energies 
that day to making snowshoes, in order that we might get 
abroad, and if necessary get down the river if grub was 
likely to fail and no supplies reached us. Accordingly the 
crew was routed up and each man was instructed to make 
some sort of vehicle for snow transportation. Kronquist 
started in on skis, and the rest of the crew, with the excep- 
tion of Ernest, followed his lead, It was tough work get- 
ting the material, although plenty was at hand within a 
few rods; but, as Ernest put it, “we have to swim” in order 
to Fe anywhere. 

oward evening Ernest, with my help, had completed 
two — of serviceable rawhide snowshoes, and we started 
up the ldgging road to see what we might see. Only a faint 
depression showed where the road had been. A short way 
from camp we came to where a band of three deer had 
crossed, and the snow was 80 deep they left a trail which 
looked as though small saw logs had been dragged along 
the surface. It was growing dusk, and as it was extremely 
exhausting work to make headway even on snowshoes, we 
were about to turn back, when something attracted Ernest's 
attention. He was a few steps in the lead, and I saw him 
stop, pull off his mitten, and hold his gun ready, looking 
intently off to the right. I shuffled silently up and whis- 
pered, “What is it?” 

“Something ump. Don’t know what. We go see. 


pine quick, stick him in hole. We have to go for camp. 
You know where de road be?” 

I understood in an instant. It was nearly dark. After 
following the trails to the fallen pine I could not tell, to 
save my life,in which direction the road lay. Neither 
could Ernest. Our only chance was to take the back 
track and take it soon. I quickly had the small pine 
down, and logging it into three sections we jammed them 
into the hole as tight as we could and started for the 
logging road. I know not ifI should ever have reached 
it alone, but Ernest proved a sure guide and led me safely 
out. Once on the road, Ernest delivered himself: “I not 
sure dat de dev’, but I tink he be dat. He try eat de 

-porky. No bear, no wolf try dat. We see to-morrow. If 
we stay to get him to-night we have to stay until morning. 
Better we go camp, sleep, come back eats, he all right. 
He no get away.” 

Night had completely fallen now, and we settled down 
to a steady swing, making as good time as possible, but 
finding it slow, hard work. All at once as I turned to look 
at Ernest I saw frost on his long black mustache and said 
to him: “It’s growing cold. Feel the frost on your 
whiskers?” 

“Dat so. Now he stop snow pretty quick.” He stuck 
his forefinger in his mouth and held it up over his head to 
catch the direction of the wind. “The wind from north 
now,” he said. “He grow cold fas’ the snow he stop.” 

We soon had evidence that a change was truly at hand. 
The storm thus far had been accompanied by little or no 
wind, and the silence of it I cannot describe. It was sim- 
ply absolute, intense, oppressive. But now there ranged 
first through the forest a mighty sigh, then each tree and 
shrub seemed to shiver from its topmost branch to its root, 
and a deluge of snow plumped down from above to be 
swallowed up in the ocean of snow beneath; then the 
pine tops started the music and soon the whole woods 
orchestra was in full play, the music growing in volume 
as the wind rose, 

ae back to camp, we found a game of poker in full 
blast, and a little black Frenchman had won nearly all the 
tobacco in the wangan. The cards were put away for 
supper, and were not brought out again. The boss would 
not allow them to be played in camp, and I considered it 
my duty to administer affairs as nearly as might be as 
they would be if he were present. After supper Ernest 
skinned and dressed the porcupine, and the cook brought 
out his guitar, while a young Swede produced an old vio- 
lin, mellow and sweet of tone; and striking up a lively tune 

we soon had a quadrille formed, and danced the blues and 
discontent out of the camp. 

When 9 o'clock came I went outside and found that the 
storm had ceased, the stars were shining, the trees were 
singing in the north wind, and the frost nipped hungrily 
at my ears. AsI stretched out in my bunk and lighted 
the candle to read for a few moments before sleep over- 
came me, my thoughts returned to the animal we had left 
imprisoned in the hollow pine, and it gave a zest to the 
anticipations for the morrow G. W. M. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WILD GOATS IN THE ROCKIES. 


Waite the buffalo have Sroepeenet and the elk are get- 
ting scarce, there are still lots of wild goats in the main 
range of the Rockies; also in the Selkirk and Cabinet 
ranges, which form a sort of stepping-stone to the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains and give to northern Idaho, 
western Montana and southern British Columbia its grand 
scenery. 

There are several reasons why the goat is not hunted so 
very much, chiefly because the savage hunter thinks that 
it is too much like work to hunt for goats on a lofty moun- 
tain; it is so much easier for the tenderfoot, fresh from the 
city, to hire a man to show him something to shoot where 
he does not have to climb mountains, 

The head of a wild goat properly mounted makes a very 
satisfactory trophy, the slender black horns curving back- 
ward very prettily; the hide makes a very tasteful rug; the 
hair is very long and snow white. 

Asa general rule wild goat meat is very poor eating, 
being tough and rather strong; a young kid, however, is 
fair food. The premes time to hunt the wild goat is in the 
early spring, fall, or, if you like hard work, follow them up 
the mountains in winter. If you shoot a goat then you 
get a prime hide and good horns. 

To return to a hunt I once indulged in with my old 
friend Col. Wroug. 

We pushed up to Fort Steele, British Columbia (which 
isa small town of possibly 100 inhabitants lying at the 
very foot of the Rockies), from Borum’s Ferry, Idaho, b 
way of the old Moyra Trail, a distance of 125 miles throug 
the mountains; the scenery along this trail is superb. At 
night we camped on the banks of the Moyra River, a 
beautiful mountain stream about 160 miles long. Trout 
abound in this river. I have known four men to catch 


_ 900 in three days. - 


Our outfit consisted of a saddle and pack horse apiece. 
Besides six-shooters, the Colonel carried a .40-65 Winches- 
ter, and I carried a .45-70 Winchester; we also took a good 
dog apiece. 

Arriving in four days and a half at Fort Steele, we 
camped there a day to report at the Canadian custom 
office and to lay in a fresh supply of grub. . 

The next day we struck down the Tootenai River to 
Bull River, twenty miles north, crossing this stream at the 
old pack bridge, which spans the river at the falls (which 
are grand, the water tumbling almost 90ft, straight down). 
We continued on up Bull River, crossing Iron Creek at its 
mouth, about five miles above Bull River Falls. Here we 
came to the end of the trail; however, we continued on up 
Bull River twelve miles further till we found good feed for 
our horses, and there we made our permanent camp. 

All this sounds very easy, but as a matter of fact it was 
very hard work after we left the end of the trail; we were 
almost three days making the twelve miles. We had to 
use our axe all day in order to get our horses through the 
fallen timber. We forded Bull River whenever we could 
in order to save work with the axe, but we could not do it 
very often, as the river is very swift, and the probable loss 
of a pack horse with our blankets and grub was a little too 
serious a matter for us. 

On our way up we found lots of bear sign, and big fel- 
lows too, jndging by their tracks. The Colonel saw one 
black bear the day before we reached our final camp. The 
day we arrived at our destination, after fixing up camp and 
hoppling the horses so that they could not leave us, the 
Colonel went back about half a mile on our trail, where 
we had noticed a big log jam in Bull River, to try and get 
a mess of trout for supper. I took my rifle and dog up the 
mountain back of camp to look for signs of goat, and hop- 
ing to get a grouse or so for food. 

Going about quarter of the way up and then around the 
side of the mountain, I came to what I should judge was a 
good-sized creek in the spring time, but now it was almost 
dry, here and there 15 or 20ft. of water. This creek lay 
below me and south, dividing the mountain I wason from 
the next one. Going down the mountain to this creek, I 
found to my surprise that these little pools of water were 
alive with trout, which had evidently been caught there 
as the water went. Going to one end of one of these pools, 
I drove the fish up to the other, and then told my to 
catch them, which he did by grabbing them in the dallew 
water and throwing them out onthe gravel. At this novel 
way of fishing it only took a very few minutes to have a 
.good mess, which I strung on a stick and lay on my trail 
to take on my way back. I then proceeded up the creek 
bottom. 

I had not gone more than a quarter of a mile when I 
noticed a goat trail. It wasa very old one, probably one 
that they had used for years coming down to water. On 
examination, I found that their hoofs had actually worn a 
trail in the solid rock almost 2in. deep. e 

I looked around carefully to see if there were any goats 
still using the trail, and to my joy I found that there had 
been some there very lately. 

This was all I wanted to know that. day, so I hastily re- 
traced my steps back to camp, picking up my fish on the 
way. My dog found three grouse for me on the mountain. 
I promptly shot their heads off, as the heavy bullet from 
my rifle would have torn the bodies all to pieces. 

As I had my rifle and eight trout to carry, I gave the 
birds to my dog to bring in, and struck camp just in time 
to escape building a fire, for according to camp law the 
first man in camp builds the fire. 

The Colonel had succeeded in landirg thirty-three trout 
in an hour and a quarter, but he could not see how I had 
caught mine without a hook or line. 

Around the camp-fire that night we discussed our plans 
for the next day. We decided to get an early start the 
next morning and follow up the fost trail that I had found. 
Waking up a little before daylight the next morning, I 

uickly rolled out of my blankets and we soon had break- 

ast. Shortly after daybreak we were on the move. At 

first we walked pretty rapidly, but when we were near the 
goat trail we moved along more carefully; arriving there, 
we made an examination of the tracks at the foot of the 
trail and found that there had been some goats there since 
my visit the night before. 

The tracks ran up the rock trail to the south, so that 
after making sure that our guns were all right we started - 
on up the trail, which was very steep, so much so that we 
had to use our hands climbing up. Upon our arriving at 
the top the trail became ae dim; however, we pushed on, 
the country being wo. and rocky, with almost no 
vegetation in sight. n we halted at the foot of a poin 
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of rocks about 50ft. higher than the rest of the country, 
and while my companion remained where he was I went 
up to take a look around. Peeping carefully over the top, 
I saw at not more than 100yds. from me five goats, three 
lying down and two standing; one of the two that was 
standing was an old “billy;” he was evidently on the 
watch. I quietly withdrew my head and motioned to the 
Colonel to come up quietly. After he had had a peep we 
held a consultation, with the result that I should shoot the 
old “billy” while he shot the other one that was standing. 

We were to shoot the first round concealed, and then 
stand up and cut down the rest if possible. 

The first part of our plan worked to perfection, for we 
shot the two standing dead the first shot, both bullets find- 
ing a heart. The remaining three goats quickly jumped up 
and started running, first one way and then the other. 
My companion and I each crippled one, but the third goat 
made good his escape. We each took after a wounded 
goat; both of them were quickly out of sight, the country 
being so rough. Our dogs then came into use. My dog 
held the track well, and in about a quarter of a mile I 
jumped my goat and had the satisfaction of knocking him 
over while on the run. The Colonel was as successful as I, 
although he had to go further before he could get a 
shot. . 

It took us just an hour to take the heads and hides off. 

Thinking that was enough for one day, we struck back 
to camp. 

We camped there four days, and in that time got thir- 
teen goats. We would liked to have stayed longer and 
had a shot at a grizzly bear; but it was almost time for 
snow, and we were about 100 miles from home. We re- 
turned in six days by the old Moyra Trail. 

Henry Cuauncey Cryper. 





IN THE BIG THICKET. 


Tue Big Thicket is a dense forest, covering a territory 
about fifty miles long and from ten to twenty miles wide, 
situated about seventy-five miles east of Houston, Texas. It 
abounds in game of many kinds, from the gray squirrel to 
the black bear, end is regarded as among the best, if not the 
very best, hunting grounds in Dixie. 

This forest is sparsely settled, a large portion of it being 
so overgrown with brush and vines and semi-tropical plants 
as to be uninviting to the settler; while large portions 
of it at certain seasons are partly or wholly submerged, The 
few typical inhabitants within its borders give most of their 
time to hunting in general, and deer hunting in particular. 
These hunters have packs of hounds finely trained to hunt 
either the deer or the bear, for the bear is not uncommon in 
this wilderness. i 

Hunting the wild turkeys, or, as the natives invariably call 
them, the ‘‘gobblers,” is a common employment of these 
semi-aboriginal people. 

A more generous, hospitable folk never lived. Their hos- 
pitality does not partake of that characteristic at Delmonico’s 
and Sherry’s, but is far more genuine and unselfish, though 
expressed in rough, ungrammatical speech and devoid of the 
superfluities of etiquette, These brusquely unique people 
have a special welcome for the stranger coming among them, 
bearing the rifle and the fishing rod. They are ready to 
camp with him, and to pilot him through the semi-tropical 
jungle to the best camping grounds, and where the game 
abounds. 

To reach this Eldorado of the hunter and fisher you go via 
the Southern Pacific Railroad to the lumber city of Beau- 
mont, eighty miles east of the ‘‘magnolia” city—Houston, 
Texas. From Beaumont an hour’s ride on the Sabine & 
East Texas Railroad brings you to the village of Kountze, 
Here you can obtain all the necessities for a hunting trip, 
including guide, dogs and provisions, Within fifteen miles 
of Kountze the promised land of the hunter is found. 
Though it may not be *‘a land flowing with milk and honey,” 
it is one abounding with all that fills a hunter’s soul with 
the keenest enjoyment. To relate the adventures, the de- 
feats and the successes of a typical hunting party in the Big 
Thicket is the purpose of this article. 

Our party was made up of Capt. A. F. Wilson, of Hearne, 
and Col. A. M. Rhodes and myself, of Bryan, This trip 
proved to be “the hunt of our lives,” as one of our party ex- 
pressed it. 

Our Captain and our Colonel—we give them in their rank- 
ing order—reached Kountze at 10:80 peater morning, while 
the high private of the expedition, your humble servant, 
went before to assist in clearing the way for the coming of 
mighty experts with rifle and shotgun. Our preparations 
for the plunge into the wilderness were soon completed, and 
after partaking of a splendid dinner at the Borber Hotel, 
which by the way would be a credit to a much larger town 
than Kountze, we were on the way full of enthusiasm and 
(xpectation. At Kountze J. K. Salter and‘D. H. Hart, old. 
time residents of this region, joined us. We reached camp 
at late bedtime that night, Though we were weary with the 
journey, our ea; ess for the fray on the morrow was as 
keen as ever. ur camp was soon Jaid out on the banks of 
a small stream known as Pine Island Bayou, surrounded by 
un almost impenetrable wilderness. A cheerful fire soon 
lighted up the surrounding gloom. Our horses were cared 
for, the tent was spread, and soon we were renewing the 
inner man with a generous supply of bread, broiled liese 
and strong coffee. 

Refreshed with supper, we discussed plans for the hunt, 
and finally agreed upon them. Guns were oiled and put to- 
gether, shells examined, hunting jackets put within easy 
reach, and we were prepared for a daylight start. 

Of course we swapped camp stories The Captain and 
the Colonel tried to say witty things and the Colonel even 
tried to sing, while the High Private got behind a tree and 
laughed, which was echoed by the mournful ow), whose 
peace had been disturbed by the attempts at song, while the 
hoarse, regretful cry of the coyote filled the forest with 
what were to us sounds strange and weird, 

Our lungs expanded; our anticipations were rekindled, and 
we'began to realize that sense of freedom which only comes 
to man when he is away from the pomp and power of 
crowded city and populous mart, We caught something of 
the thought that in camp ‘‘all fallacies are detected, all ranks 
leveled and all distinctions done away with.” Around our 
camp-fire titles and worldly distinctions were as unreal and 
vague as the shadows cast athwart the tree branches by the 
ever-flickering flame, Al] were hunters, and good will and 
stron I 4 sammy predominated. 

“Well, boys,” remarked Capt. Wilson, ‘I can tell you as 
soon as we make the first run to-morrow whether we will 

have good or bad luck on this hunt, 
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‘‘How’s that?” asked several. 

“Well,” replied the Captain, ‘if we kill the first deer we 
jump we will have good luck, but if it gets away from us we 
will have bad luck all the way through.” 

“‘How do you make that oul?” some one asked. 

“I have never seen it fail; I have been on a hundred hunts 
and it bas always come out that way.” 

Some were disposed to attribute the Captain’s statement to 
a tinge of superstition, while others, more considerate, were 
inclined to give it consideration. Hunters, as a rule, are in- 
clined to believe the weird, strange and improbable. Noone 
scarcely claims to be a successful hunter who is not to some 
extent superstitious. The man who would go deer huntin 
on the ‘‘change of the moon,” or the fisherman who woul 
fish on the ‘‘full of the moon,” or either who does not believe 
in signs, omens and ‘‘rabbit feet,” will never be called great 
among his fellows. .But we had no chance to test the Cap- 
tain’s statement, as the sequel will show. 

By the first streak of day all hands were up, breakfast was 
put out of sight, horses were saddled and the start was made 
for our first drive. By unanimous consent Mr. Hart, or 
Dennis, as he i3 called, was selected as leader, He seems in- 
stinctively to know every step of the pathway blind or clear 
through the wilderness, The compass, considered a neces- 
sity bv most hunters and travelers in the Big Thicket, is a 
superfluity to this ‘trae woodsman. Ask him, when and 
where you will, as to the location of camp, and Dennis will 
point his long finger with unerring accuracy in the direction 
of the grub box. He knows ever crossing, or how to go 
around all the ‘‘bad thickets,” col whan to cross all ba 
galls; but neither he nor any other living man can tell whic 
bak | a deer will run when started by dogs. 

t was decided that we should not take stands, but would 
breast-hunt; that is, one man would take the dogs in the cen- 
ter and the other hunters would flank him on either side, 
stationing themselves about 100 to 200yds. apart. At a sig- 
nal from the driver, as the man with the dogs is called, eac 
one moves slowly forward in line. The plan provides that 
if a start is made and the deer doubles or turns back some 
one is almost sure to get a shot. Moving out in this order, 
Dennis in charge of the dogs, we had gone but a short dis- 
tance from camp when the dogs struck trail. It was soon 
evident, however, that it was a cold trail. Soeager were all 
for a run we began to wish the driver would blow off and 
try a fresher trail. But the dogs kept working it, and by 
the time they had gone half a mile 


“The antier’d monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste,” 


and then the sport began. The deer led off directly from the 
drive, and according to previous instructions from the leader 
all hands followed. Before they had gone far, however, 
our crowd was in bad, bad shape, and about half of them 
did not know “‘straight up.” 





The Big Thicket is what its name indicates. It is simply 
a big thicket, having the appearance of a dense swamp, 
though a large part of it is high land, which is dry except 
after big rains There being but little fall to this land, the 
surface water is slow to run off. 

In places the undergrowth is so thick as to be difficult to 
travel either afoot or mounted. In many places there are 
what are calkd ‘‘openings,” but they are known only to 
those who are accustomed to hunting in this region. The 
stranger who attempts to make his way without a guide 
through these thickets finds his progress impeded by vines, 
briers, brush and palmettoes, which in some places grow 
10ft. ae But this description applies only to a portion of 
the thicket. In places one can lope a horse for miles with- 
out any obstructions; in others by picking bis way and with 
the liberal use of the hack knife, the vade mecum of the Big 
Thicket hunter, he can make fair headway. Such is the 
extent and density of these ‘*bad thickets” that the compass 
is not always to be depended upon, and in some instances 
gets one into a mess, or rather into a thicket, out of which 
he must cut his way. Still I can advise no one not familiar 
with these woods to go into them without a compass, back 
knife, and perhaps a balloon and a few days’ rations may be 
necessary. 





In Jess than thirty minutes the dogs were out of hearing 
and our hunters were scattered in every direction, some try- 
ing to get out of unusually dense thickets, some trying to 
back track themselves to camp, while others, more venture- 
somo, were wandering around trying to ride up a fresh deer. 
After having been out of hearing more than an hour the faint 
cry of the hounds was heard. They were evidently return- 
ing. We quieted down, as each man was on the alert. On 
come the dogs, each moment getting nearer and their bark- 
ing more distinct. Each man decided that the deer was 
coming directly to him; that he was in the right place. 

But all were mistaken except the scribe. had stationed 
myself in an open glade near the edge of a thicket, and by 
the time the a were within half a mile of meI heard the 
deer coming. Strange as it may seem, the longer the dogs 
run a deer the further it will get from them. This fact is 
well known toall old deer hunters. When he was within 
about 60yds. of my covert I gave him my first barrel, which 
only seemed to cause him to move more rapidly. My second 
shot did the work, and I then knew that if there was any- 
thing in Capt. Wilson’s ‘‘sign” we had begun a lucky hunt, 
as the first deer started lay dead before me, The calis were 
then blown, and all the hounds were soon congregated about 
our first trophy. The condition of our stomachs and the 
place of the sun indicating dinner, we decided to return to 
camp, where our deer was turned over to thé cook. Our 
appetites intensified by the ao prea work, added to by the 
cook’s culinary skill, provided us with a dinner fit for the gods, 

Soon we started out again. This time the programme was 
changed. We took stands on an old road a short distance 
below our camp. Dennis with fresh pack of dogs went be- 
low us about a mile to drive back. This time, as before, I 
was fortunate enough to be in theright place. I had hitched 
my horse and had just seated myself on a “‘horsing log” 
waiting events, when I saw three deer making a bee line for 
me, ict them come to within about 40yds, when I fired. 

My first barrel brought down the deer nearest to me, and be- 
fore the others had made many jumps a second one sunk to 
rise no more. The third deer, after making a few bounds, 
stopped short ina small thicket, Hastily slipping a shell in 
each barrel, the only ones I had, I cautiously started in the 
direction of the halting monarch of the woods, Before I got 
within safe range of it it started. 

By this time the dogs had started another deer, so I moved 
baek to my stand. Luck was with me, I was again at the 
right place, and soon I saw another fine fellow bounding to- 
ward me, When within about 80yds, of me, and when the 
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deer}was near the edge of a dense thicket, I let drive at it 
with my remaining load, but missed. 

At the report of the gun the deer turned toward me, and 
ran up within 30ft. of me and suddenly stopped. There I 
stood with an empty gun, with the deer looking at me. At 
once I had an attack of what is known among hunters as 
the buck ague. Unless one has had such an attack, no de- 
scription could aid you to understand what it is. After 
standing there full two minutes (it seemed like a month to 
me) the deer started off. 

The dogs were soon there, but all my coaxing and scolding 
could not stop them. On they went, and our day’s hunt 
was over. 

Taking the two deer to camp, we turned in for the night, 
each to recount his adventures of the day, and to tell how 
near he came to getting a shot and just how it happened that 
he burnt no powder. All were tired and hungry, but anx- 
ious for the next hunt. Our supper that night was enough 
to tempt the appetite of anepicure. We had venison cooked 
in several ways, with necessary accompaniments and condi- 
ments, besides a delicious stew of gray squirrels, some of 
our party having shot several that afternoon. 





The Big Thicket abounds with all manner of game—squir- 
Tels, rabbits, coons, opossum, wildcats, turkeys, panthers 
and black bears—and it was decided that the bear should be 
our main object on the morrow. To this end Mr. John Jor- 
dan, the celebrated Big Thicket bear hunter, agreed to meet 
us with his bear pack the next morning. He was promptly 
on hand with a pack of the finest and most vicious looking 
dogs I ever saw. ‘There were specimens of nearly every 
color, size and breed. I wish I could describe this man as 
he is, About 5ft. 10in. high, weighs about 2650Ibs., with 
dark, short-cut hair and blue eyes which ‘“‘sparkle and 
dance” as he recounts his many hand-to-hand conflicts with. 
bruin, he looks what he is, a dangerous adversary for man 
or beast, and a livid scar extending from his ear to the lower 
part of the chin shows that some biped has had the temerity 
to ‘‘tackle” bim, but ’twas no use; he is still hunting bear. 

The day he joined us he was dressed in a pair of ducking 
pants, leather leggings and a short jumper of the same ma- 
terial, and with a broad leather belt, to which hung a long 
hunting knife. On his head be wore a long cone shaped cap 
made of coarse cloth, around which near his head was a 
roll about Sin. in diameter, also made of cloth and tufted 
with wool—this in case while running a bear he runs against 
a tree or limb, to prevent injuring the tree or limb, He is 
entirely illiterate, that is to say, he doesn’t ‘‘know a letter in 
the book,” but, as the American lady said to the British 
colonel, ‘‘He can make his mark.” He has made his mark 
on more black bears than perhaps any man living. In hunt- 
ing bears he uses a .44cal, Winchester rifle, and, as he ex- 
presses it, ‘when near enough to his game he just pumps 
Jead into him until he quits kicking.” 

Before starting on the bear hunt that day Capt. Wilson 
took me aside and inquired as to the percentage for and 
against bagging a bear on this hunt. He was told the 
chances at this season of the year stood about one in four for 
a start, aud one chance in ten for a shot if the bear is started. 
At this season of the year the bears are poor and can run as 
long and as fast as a deer, and they invariably keep in the 
worst thickets; conscquently, to get a shot is the exception, 
not the rule, Later in the season, when they are fat, they 
will run but little, sometimes not at all; then they either tree 
or fight on the ground until they are kilied, 1t 18 then royal 
sport to hunt them, The Captain at once decided to jump 
the bear hunt and go deer driving with several of us who, 
having had some experience in bear hunting and knowing 
how slim the chances to bag game were, had concluded not 

to accompany the bear hunting party, 

After the bear hunters were well out of sight we turned 
loose a few of the deer dogs and started in quest of more 
deer. We had gone less than 200yds. from camp whew the 
dogs struck a running trail, and before they had gone very 
far we knew that the game was afoot, We at once spread 
out and began pursuit. Capt Wilson turned to the left and 
had but just gotten out of ~ when we heard his gun, and 
the welcome three blows of his horn were sounded which 
told us that the race was over. The deer, two in number, 
after running straight ahead for about half a mile, doubled 
back on Capt. Wilson, who downed them both in one, two 
order, so that they fell within 10ft. of each other, These 
were the best shots of the hunt, as we all declared. We were 
back to camp with two fine deer, a doe and yearling, in less 
than an hour from the time we had started, bringing our 
score up to five. Some of the party continued the hunt for 
deer, others brought down a lot of squirrels, while some 
kept camp and indulged in a little draw, ‘‘just for fun, you 
know.” 

During the day several chances at deer were had, lut no 
more were bagged. 

Our bear hunters returned about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, Tney were hot, tired and hungry and not very 
amiable, having only blank shots to their credit, and having, 
as Col. Rhodes, One of the party, expressed it, ‘‘not found a 
ball-headed thing.” He further declared they had gone 
through places so thick that he had to * lift up the brush to 
bat his eyes.” This closed our second day’s hunt, 

That night we welcomed to our party J. R. Davenport 
and Berch Pedigo, of Kountzz. They brought with them a 
few fresh anecdotes. 





Before sun up we were out. For hours every deer we 
started 'ran wrong, and it seemed that no one could in 
the right place, until finally a fine buck ‘‘ram over” Mr. 
Davenport, who promptly prepared the game for transporta- 
tion to camp, making pumber six. Several of the party had 
shots during the day, but Mr. Davenport was the only suc- 
cessful man, - : 

That night Capt. Wilson and I tried our luck fire-hunting, 
and by 12 o’clock returned to camp with three fine deer, 
Capt. Wilson having killed two and his companion one. 

The next day only one deer was taken. Some of the 
party went fire-hunting at night, but returned as they went, 
without any deer. Friday proved to be the typical day 
that it is always said to be, for nothing was killed larger 
than a gray squirrel. . 

Saturday morning Capt, Wilson and I went prospecting, 
looking for a good place to hunt that night. As our do 
were all about run down, we decided that all hands should 
rest that day and be freah for an all-night fire-hunt, which 
would close our hunt for this trip. Accordingly during the 
day we “‘looked out” our route for the night, and as soon as 
it was dark four lamps were lit. Capt. Wilson, Col. Rhodes, 
Dennis and gene each carried a lamp, and in order to keep 
from getting lost it was arranged that Dennis should take 


one side and I the other, while Uapt. W. and Col, R. should 
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occupy the center of the line. Proceeding in this order, we 
had gone but a short distance when Col. Rhodes began to 
shoot, and continued shooting until six or seven shots were 
fired. 
This being his first fire hunt, Dennis at once decided that 
he had found a bunch of cattle and was shooting them, think- 
ing they were deer. ‘So Dennis started toward Rhodes as 
fast as his horse could run, shouting at the top of his voice, 
“Stop that, sir. Quit shooting them cows.” But Rhodes 
kept blazing away. . ; 
hen Dennis got in good speaking distance of him 
he again imperatively ordered him to stop, and reminded 
him of the value of cattle, and suggested that it would take 
all the money io camp to pay for them; but the Colonel 
turned on him with a look of scorn and contempt that would 
have paralyzed a Yankee tin peddler, and quietly yet with 
great emphasis informed him that he (Dennis) was a “*bald- 
headed fool.” ‘Why, sir,” said he, ‘‘I bave been shooting 
deer, sir wild red deer, sir; and I have the face of the earth 
covered with their dead bodies, sir. So you will kindly keep 
your mouth shut, sir, and assist me in getting these dead deer 
together; and if you please, sir, don’t leave me too far, as I 
do not now just remember the direction to camp.” 

And sure enough he had killed three fine deer, and had 
wounded two more, one of which we secured later in the 
night. 

“bout 11 o'clock that night Capt. Wilson killed one of the 
Jargest and finest deer we got on the hunt, I got four shots, 
but no meat When we reached camp it was near daybreak, 
+0 without going to bed we began preparations fur our de- 
parture to civilization. By noon we were in ‘Kountze again, 
congratulating ouiselves upon the results of our hunt. Our 
list was: one turkey, fifteen deer, and over 800 squirrels, 

This was indeed a hunt never to be forgotten. We had 
perfect weather, plenty to eat, good water to drink, and 
good luck. Not a man was sick, mad of hurt on the trip 
Some very poor shooting was done, principally by the writer, 
but for which we would have bagged twenty five deer. 
This fall we plan to visit the Big Thie et again. While we 
may get more game, we don’t expect a better time, as this 
was the ‘‘hunt of a lifetime,” W. H. Natt. 

Bryan, Texas, March. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LAW. 


Diurncersvii®, Pa., March 15.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: \n your issue of March 18[ read an article from 
the pen of W. W. McCain, of Stevensville, Pa., regarding 
the proposed game laws of Pennsylvania, I should like to 
ask Mr. McCain some questions regarding his views as to 
who protects our game. Mr. McCain rightly says that every 
good question has two sides. This is very true. Are we 
then to take for granted that that of Mr. McCain's pot hunt- 
er with the yaller dog, whom he seems to proteet, is the 
beat side of his question? Theman who laughs at game laws 
and game protective associations? I think it is a fact pretty 
well known by the readers of the Formst AnD STREAM that 
the main cause of our game decteasing is supplied by these 
market-bunters with their yaller dogs. I can point out if 
need be several parties, who shoot forthe market, who would 
exterminate the last quail in the State for the paltry sum 
they would derive from doingit. If Mr. McCain wishes to 
uphold this sort of yaller-dog gentry, all very well; but there 
are thousands who do not, and will! not. 

I have lived the greater part of my life in the country, 
have observed the ways of most all sorts of men who gun, 
and have come to the conclusion that the worst men on our 
game are those very pot-hunters, The meanest sneak under 
the sun is this very game buicher, who loafs around couutry 
stores and taverns, waiting until the game season opens to 
sneak around the fence corners and get in his murderous 
work on the coveys of quail as they sit huddled together. Is 
this the kind of men Mr, McCain thinks will protect our 
game? : 

Now as to the millionaire sportsmen Mr. McCain speaks of, 
in all my travels afield with dog and gun in thirty-five years 
I have met with none. How many has Mr. McCain met? 
I should also like to hear from other sportsmen, through the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM, how many millionaiie 
sportsmen they have met afield. 

As to the bill Mr. McCuin speaks of that his worthy Gov- 
ernor vetoed, I know all about that bill; it was signed by 
75,000 sportsmen (much credit to them). 1 am proud to say 
1 also signed the same bill, and to day I signed another bill 
sent me by Dr. B. H. Warren, State Zodlogist, of a like 
nature. I know it is the desire of every true sportsman of 
Pennsylv.nia, whether he be rich or poor, to see the game 
of his State protected from the yaller dog pot-hunter. 1 ask 
Mr. McCain who was benefited by his worthy Governor 
vetoing that bill? Was it the 75,000 sportsmen who wished 
to stop the sale of ruffed grouse, or was it the pot-hunter 
with his yaller dog? Our game can never be protected from 
extermination so long as the mighty dollar is attached to it; 
a> I have very often heard said: ‘‘Field sports were made for 
a gentleman’s recreavion and a Joafer’s business” Mr. Mc- 
Cain seems to have some grievance to settle with the owners 
of silken-haired setters and a good-fitting suit of corduroy. 
Oh, jealousy, thou art a corker! 1 have some wire-haired 
pointers and silken haired setters—the kind Mr. Hough 
calls ‘meat dogs’—and I really like them much better in 
the field than those yellow dogs It looks to me as if Mr. 
McUsin was favoring the pot-hunter. Does he not know 
that it is the well-dressed, well dogged, well-gunned sports- 
men, whom he despises, who restock the farms of our State 
most every year with game birds, and pay the farmers’ 
boys to feed and protect these game birds during the deep 
snows of the winter? Jt is he who goes to the trouble and 
expense of having live quail shipped from the West and 
liberated, and perbaps when fall ot the year comes around 
he does nut kill a dozen birds out of the hundreds he has put 
out. Who was benefited by restocking these farms? and 
why could our well-dressed sportsmen not kill more than a 
dozen birds? Because they were not there to be killed? It 
wan dope old apf the pot-hunter and his yellow dog 

ahead of our well dressed towu sportsmen an 
the whole coveys on the ground. e n eae 

I trust that the ume is not far distant when the sports- 
men not only of Pennsylvania, but of every State, cao sa 
“We all of us now have worthy governors, who believe in 
Forest aND Srream’s Platform Plank: Stop the sale of 


game,” L W. Mazourte. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 
A few words, please, in regard to “Pennsylvania's Pro- 


oe Law.” I have always stood squarely with both fect— 
0. 9s—on your platform plank. “Therefore I would ake 
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exceptions to the way in which your correspondent W. W. 
McCain states the situation. 

According to Mr. McUain, there are but two classes who 
kill game, the “millionaire sportsman” and the ‘‘farmer’s 
boy.” If such were the case, there is no doubt but the game 
“would hold its own against its enemy, man;” and some- 
thing such are the conditions that it is proposed to bring 
about by the prohibitory clause of the proposed new law. 

If he had desired to be fair, would he have ignored the 
class who kill at least nine-tenths of the game taken in this 
locality? Lrefer to the market-shooter. And he cannot 
plead ignorance in justification. Some twenty years’ experi- 
ence as a country merchant, during which time he has taken 
the game brought in—although he denies being a game dealer 
—and furnishing in exchange the ‘‘tea, coffee or sugar,” and 
the ‘hundred little things that are luxuries to the poor,” 
and doubtless at a good profit to himself, has not left him 
without an accurate knowledge of who kills most of the 
game. Icould name at least half a score of individuals, 
with whom both he and I are personally acquainted, who 
go out as soon as the law is off and there js a market for the 
game killed, and make an every-day business of Se 
solely for the money there isin it, And Mr. McCain wi 
doubtless remember how he, as a dealer, ordered an 
8-gauge gun for one of these market-shoolers, as he—the 
shooter—wanted a gun with which he ‘‘could mow all the 
brush out of the way.” Another of these market-shooters 
was loud in his denunciation of the law passed by the Legis- 
lature two years ago; and when he heard that the Governor 
had vetoed the bill he exclaimed: ‘‘Good! Now I will have 
the last bird this fall.” Such is the spirit of the market- 
shooter—‘‘I want the last grouse as soon as I can get it; it’s 
worth three shillings.” 

The game forms one of the chief attractions of the rural 
districts that should be preserved as long as ible. The 
county of old Susquehanna still furnishes plenty of excel- 
lent cover for that king of game birds, the ruffed grouse, 
and the conditions are much the same in most of the 
counties of the State. Remove the price from his head, 
stay the barter, eliminate the principle of ‘for revenue only” 
and he will furnish inspiration and sport, not only for our- 
selves, but for our boys, yet too small to handle a gun, but 
whom we shall expect, should this bill become a Jaw, to en- 
oe eee shooting in the years to come than we have known 
10 the t, 

This rant about farmers’ boys in game matters makes me 
tired. When se one wants special privileges for himself 
he feelingly pleads their cause. When any one wants to ex- 
tenuate his own violations of the laws their lawlessness 
is cited. After years of life on the farm, surrounded by 
boys of all ages, sorts and conditions, I conclude that farm- 
ers’ boys are just as conscientious, law-abiding and self-re- 
specting as the boys of country merchants or any other 
class; and they are second to none in their knowledge of the 
habits of game, and many of them are well posted and fully 
abreast of the times in all matters pertaining to field sports. 
And they are ever ready to welcome any genial, whole-souled 
sportsman from the town or city who shoots wholly from a 
love of the sport and the scenes with which it brings him in 
contact; and they will aid such an one in every way in their 
power. But for the dude sport, who cares more for the 
**pistol” he carries in a side pocket than for his smooth-bore; 
or the dead beat, who cares nothing for the rights or prop- 
erty of others, only intent on the shilling the game will 
bring—for such they feel a pardonable contempt. 

As to the action of the Governor two years ago, we think 
he made a mistake both from the standpoint of the sports- 
man and politician, and he doubtless has realized it ere this. 
As between the cold storage men and the sportsmen of the 
State, 75,000 strong, there is no comparison. He most 
certainly made a mistake when he ve the bill on consti- 
tutional grounds that had been repeatedly passed upon by 
the higher courts and sustained. 

We most sincerely hope the bill now pending will become 
a law, for to ‘‘stop the sale.of game” will do more toward its 
preservation than all the laws now on our statute books. In 
fact, it is the only thing that will prevent its utter extermi- 
nation and that within a very short time, Bon Amt. 

Susquesanna County, Pa, 


DUCK-HUNTING PORKERS. 


You of course know what a game hog is, ani dowbiless in 
our rambles afield have met many of the two-legged variety, 
but did you ever happen to come across one of the four- 
legged breed? An experience I had upon one occasion will, 
I think, bear repeating. 

1 was sitting in a blind, built far out on the open meadow, 
near Ouster’s Broadwater, Va. An eighth of a mile away 
there was a depression in the marsh, where the cat-tails and 
a few low bushes formed a thick cover, used by a dozen or 
more disreputable porkers as a sort of headquarters in which 
to spend the night after their fatiguing work of hustlicg all 
day along the water’s edge for soldier crabs, dead fish, etc. 

The evening before 1 had remained late, and on returning 
to the yacht failed to remove all my birds from the box, 
where I bad placed them on “P of the decoys. There were, 
if I remember aright, some half dozen calico-backs ( Arenaria 
interpres) overlooked, and these were not discovered until 
the next morning, when, the blind beirg reached, I 
started to set out my decoys, They were certainly 
odoriferous, but nevertheless I utilized them by placing 
them in as natural positions as possible among the 
decoys. A gentle air breathed rather than blew across 
from left to right, and being directly te windward of the 
depression mentioned above, the rank perfume of the dead 
birds floated slowly down to where the hogs reposed. You 
know how one’s eyes are continually wandering about in his 
vicinity at such times, Well, as 1 glanced over there for at 
least the hundredth time, I saw an old pig waddle out of the 
reeds and stund with head in my direction in such a lazy, 
trampish attitude that my curiosity was. mildly aroused as 
to what he purposed doing. Presently he raised his head 
and appeared to sniff the air; then slowly, with a hitchy sort 
of gait, due no doubt to sciatica or rheumatism from sleep- 
ing on a damp bed, he started in the direction of the blind; 
never halting, never hesitating, he hitched along until per- 
haps half the distance was covered, when another equally 
trampish looking porker came out, and after repeating the 
same preliminary action of the first he also came on after. 
I could not conceive what they were up to, the idea of their 
following up a scent for such a distance never entered my 
mind, but so it was, 

Number one soon arrived, and stalking without hesitation 
among the decoys deliberately ate up the dead birds lying 
there, He took them all in, and then nosed carefully about 
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for more,fbeing joined by number two, who bad arrived by 
this time. 

Slowly and thoroughly they quartered the ground. Fear- 
ing their presence among my decoys would not prove much 
of an attraction to passing birds. 1 arose and shouted to them 
to move on. It was laughable to see the effect my sudden 
appearance had upon them; one of them actually squatted on 
hie hams for a moment, so great was his surprise. 

They could not run apparently, so they hitched off in the 
same woebegone and dejected manner as they had ap- 
proached. There was er not enough spunk between 
them to put a curl in the tails that hung down perfectly limp 
and unkinked. 

I bave heard of hogs following the trail of crippled wild- 
fowl on the marsh, but this is the first instance of their fol- 
lowing a scent that had ever come to my notice, They were 
truly a fine pair of “dead game sports.’ 

Wumor Townsend. 


BLUEJAY CAMP. 


For months Sam and Jobn had been planning a camp 
hunt for ruffed grouse (pheasants we call them). The 
fates seeming propitious, Monday, Oct. 26, was chosen for 
the trip. The place chosen was a wild locality, where the 
timber had been cut several years ago, and was about ten 
miles from Sam’s house. As it was accessible by wagon, 
we were not forced to scrimp ourselves as to outfit. e 
took two tents, a sheet-iron stove for cooking on, an oil 
stove for use in the tent, boards for a bunk, a lot of straw 
for a bed and lots of blankets. One wall tent was used for 
a sleeping room and an A tent as a living tent. We in- 
tended the dogs to sleep in it, but they preferred the open 


air. 

Warren had volunteered to go along and tend camp, as 
he was not able todo much hunting; so he and his brother 
Jim took the wagon and outfit around by the road, while 
John hunted up the creek with his two dogs, Pard and 
Gleam; reaching the appointed place about 12:30 with five 
pheasants. As the boys had not yet. arrived with the 
wagon, he looked around for a place to locate a camp. He 
found an ideal place across the creek, about 200yds. from 
the road, from which it was hidden by second-growth pine 
and hemlock trees. There was an old clearing of about 
three acres, perfectly level and dry, with plenty of wood 
and water handy. 

The boys arrived about 2 o’clock, and after cooking and 
eating dinner Jim returned with the wagon, and Warren 
and John proceeded to set up the tents and get to house- 
keeping. This took them until nearly dark, but when 
they had finished they had the satisfaction of knowing 
that everything was in shape for comfort. 

The next morning they were trying to choose a name 
for the camp, when a bluejay lit on the topmost twig of a 
big dead pine about 75yds. from the tent. 

‘That would be a nice shot for my Winchester,” re- 
marked Warren. 

“You couldn’t hit him in twenty shots,” replied John. 

“Just see if I can’t.” Sosaying, Warren picked up his 
.88 Winchester, took a quick sight, and at the crack of the 
gun the jay bounced off the limb, and came tumbling to 
the ground. A fine shot. 

“Bluejay Camp,” says John, “we'll have a christening 
when Sam comes.” 

John then took the old dog, Pard, and went for birds, 
while Warren washed the dishes and prepared a couple of 
birds for dinner. When John returned at 1 o’clock with 
a couple of pheasants he found Sam just arrived, he also 
having got a couple of birds on his way up. By the time 
the camp had been christened dinner was ready. The 
birds that Warren had cooked were so good (as were also 
our a apres that after dinner we were more inclined to 
lie in the sun than take any violent exercise. After smok- 
ing our corn-cobs and resting, we started ont about 3 
o'clock. Sam took his dog Tony and went up the north 
branch of the creek, where he found a bunch of birds 
among the little pines, and bagged a couple of them. One 
of them, which he crippled at the first rise, gave him a 
great chase up and down the side of the mountain before 

e finally captured it. 

John took the pup, Gleam, and went down the creek 
below camp, where he got stuck in a windfall where the 
big pines and hemlocks had overgrown with briers, laurels 
and pine and hemlock shrubs until it was impossible for 
er ing without wings to get through. 

f there is anything ae it is to have a pheasant 
burst out of a tree above your head while you are attempt- 
ing to craw] under a fallen tree, and have a snag caught in 
your coat collar, a big brier gripping b rem ear and * en gun 
tangled up ina laurel bush. He didn’t have a feather to 
show when he got back to camp, but his temper seemed 
unruffied. “I’m used to it, you know,” he said, and Gleam 
couldn’t tell what actually had occurred down there in the 
windfall. 

In the forenoon following they hunted out a strip of 
woods where they had found birds plenty the year before, 
but did not find many, and those were very wild. They 
only brought in a couple. In the afternoon they went up 
the North Branch, where Sam found the covey the day be- 
fore. While going up an old timber road hedged on both 
sides with pine and hemlock shrubs, Tony flushed a bird 
ahead and just around a sharpturn in theroad. Sam, who 
was ahead, made a break to get a shot as it crossed the 
road, but the bird turned and flew right in his face. See- 
ing him just as it was about to strike him, it nearly fell 
through itself as it set its wings and pitched into the hedge 
beside him. John made a quick snap into the brush and 
knocked a wing off it. He retrieved it himself and Sam 
said he mouthed it badly, besides breaking shot. 

A little further along egde found a bunch of five or 
six birds down beside the , but the leaves were dry 
and noisy, and they all got away behind the pines before 
we could get a shot. 

After the birds were all gone, a black squirrel jumped 
or fell, from a tree, striking the ground beside Sam, and 
made offon the ground. Sam shot at it, but it ran upa 
big tree. While they were looking for it in the tree it fell 
to the pyre dead. John declared it got dizzy and the 
fall killed it; said it had vertigo or something of that kind, 
as that was the second time it had fallen from a tree in a 
few minutes. 

We retraced our steps to camp, Sam getting another 
bird on the way in, and arrived hungry and tired, as 
usual. The next three days were put in in similar man- 
ner, and Saturday morning came too soon, when we had 
to break camp and return home, 
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The weather had been too warm and dry for good hunt- 
ing, but we had reasonably good success and an neieny 
good time; and we bade good-by to Bluejay Camp, wit 
many pleasant memories and a resolution to repeat the 
experience next year if possible. Mc. 


EaGie Rook, Pa. 





LAKE LE SAULMER, WISCONSIN. 


' Tats is one of the choice spots for a party of sportsmen 
to pitch a tent. The site is reached by a wagon road from 
Fifield, on the Wisconsin Central Railway, distant sixteen 
miles. The road follows in part the trend of the Flam- 
beau River, whose sparkling waters tempt the traveler to 
camp on its bank and angle for the lovely muskalonge 
that sports beneath its surface. Here and there a wily 
deer has crossed the road and left his footprints in the 
moist earth, and now and then partridges strut away and 
are lost-to sight in the shrubbery. The quacking of ducks 
nay be heard on the river, and a more home-like sound— 
that of the tinkling of bells—comesto our ears as the even- 
ing shadows lengthen, and straggling bands of horses and 
cattle gather in some nearby chopping to spend the night. 
Lake Le Saulmer, nestled among the wooded hills, 
empties its surplus waters into the Flambeau River 
a mile away. An old lumber road parallels the 
outlet and connects with the wagon road, making 
it convenient to camp at the outlet of thelake. Patches of 
pine and hardwoods alternated originally, and as the for- 
mer has been cut out there remains dense forests of hard- 
wood and extensive choppings. Near the railroad a few 
of these choppings have been cleared, but the soil is thin 
and a few crops exhaust it. Game seems in little danger 
of extermination from the clearing up of this section of 
country; but as for the Indian, who can prevent him from 
trading summer pelts for “drinking liquor” and feeding 
his pappooses and curs on tainted venison? From his res- 
ervation he roams and camps at will all over northern 
Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and, 
summer or winter, in season and out of season, his hunting 
instinct acknowledges no law. Le Saulmer is three 
miles long by about a half mile wide, and is one of a chain 
of lakes that affords first-class sport for the angler. 

From our camp at its outlet a beautiful picture presented 
itself as the morning’s sun shed its bright rays on branch 
and shrub, bringing to view millions of dewdrops that 
scintillated like purest gems in their settings of green, 
purple and gold. The view extended from the crown of 
the surrounding hills to the placid bosom of the lake—the 
diamond winath of the cluster. All the while black bass 
were jumping for an October breakfast and pine squirrels 
were chattering among the branches. We caught black 
bass within 40yds. of our tent with frogs taken from the 
rushes in the outlet 20ft. from our door. 

Following the outlet some 300yds. we found two pools 
hemmed in by high wooded hills and resembling in form 
a pair of eye-glasses. One could easily throw a pebble 
across either of them; but we took some fine bass from 
them when the air was too raw to angle with comfort on 
the more exposed waters of Le Saulmer. 

There were ten of us in camp, five of whom had at some 
time in the past killed a dee:! Each of the ten would like 
to kill at least one deer before breaking camp, so after a 
urfeit of fish and a few dishes of bear steak from the 

‘arter of a black bear trapped by a settler in a loggin 

= ‘p a mile away, we planned a drive hunt. Rain ha 
ea falling in showers every now and then for the two 
d pasnf ‘tervening since we had pitched camp, and ourshort 

_ ms ws into the forest sufficed to give us an idea of the 
eerie land and of the feeding places of deer, but only 
ae f rd party had seen game, and he failed to get a 
a Si © . ‘the deer were not stirring much of their own 

rd ag ‘ded to form a line and see if we could not 
— oa apt ©C. ‘9 show themselves. Down the wagon road 
st ‘hee oo be where the river makes a horseshoe called 
the Bi Bond byl cal sportsmen, there is a chopping that 
exten ae the © _d to the river, a distance of probably 
tann in on nn ‘of our party formed in line about 
Shain imaat nd 1 ran ‘slowly for the river. We had no 
pe ae + tel men on runways. I was on the 
extreme left and following ee 
a small ridge, when I hear f the rid aie 3 
me, and who had reached t. or aaa Ob! bree heg 
ran obliquely up toward the r. f bi rifle three times in 
and then followed the report « T sew the Outlines of a 
— ; ped off = eons shrubbery. 

uck as he loped off through some. °. 

About 100yds. ahead the chopping wane ne eee 
the ground sloped down toward then 4” ia dhet'en be 
tempted to make the timber I woula 8°) % Sir a8 ne 
crossed my front, and I prepared to ix “P doubt wieted 
tunity. He was going from me, but m he tinter. He 
danger off to the right and turned toward t. ‘Sey aii not 
crossed a slight elevation where the shrut a itor end 
cover his y, and here I caught a lead 1 ny rifle 
pulled trigger. He vanished in the smoke fro ")."17\4 to 
and I hurried forward to see the result of my sh * reached 
try for him again if he was still going. When I 
the mound some 90yds. distant, over which he disap, 

I could see no deer. I saw where the ball from m. 
had clipped some twigs, and there were the tracks o. 
buck,ishowing where he had lumbered off among the . 
and stumps, covering 20ft. at a. bound. But five of the 
mighty jumps were all he was able to make, for yonder h. 
lay, a magnificent creature with six points to each horn. 
The boys came up, and we decided not to attempt to take 
the buck to camp whole, so I proceeded to dress him while 
they hunted on the river. I left the pelt on the saddles 
and divided the en making loads for three men. 
I found my ball had gone through the heart above the 
center. Hutchens, probably on account of being on the 
a above the deer, had missed, but he has the right stuff 
in him, and instead of being jealous, as the manner of some 
is, remarked: “George, I tell you I was glad to hear your 
gun crack.” 

The boys jumped a deer soon after they left me, and got 
some shots at long range; but soon returned, and we start 
for camp. Southwest of camp were miles of forest, with 
very little pine. inact mrs hi came to an opening 
where a few trees had n cut, letting in the sun- 
light, and a e of briers and grasses covered the ground, 
making a good feeding place and cover for game. These 
large stumps made fine platforms from which to watch for 
deer. They were away ahead of a leaning tree or slippery 
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f the 
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log, from which one may tumble, with no certainty as to 
how he will strike the ground. 

One day our man Headington was resting on one of 
these stumps. I shall accuse him of resting, for he con- 
fessed that he was sitting down on a large pine stump, lost, 
not as to locality, but in meditation. After a time (which 
is very indefinite) he heard a slight rustling of the leaves 
behind him, and turned to see what was causing the dis- 
turbance. He was nota little surprised to see a fine doe 
loping away through the forest. This was Charley’s one 
opportunity. Had he the experience in woodcraft that he 
has in merchandising, he would either have remained 
motionless until the deer came by and in front of him, or 
have turned so slowly as to excite the deer’s curiosity in- 
stead of frightening it. About a mile further west Hutchens 
Rot a shot at a brown bear one evening and wounded it. 

e followed a while, but had to give over on account of 
darkness, and it was quite late when he reached camp. 

We went out next morning and trailed a half mile or so 
further by an occasional drop of blood, but as the day ad- 
vanced and the leaves became dry the trail petered out, 
and we gave up the chase. Hutchens picked up a wad of 
brown hair where the bear had stood when he shot, and 
that was the first evidence we had that there were brown 
bears in Wisconsin. 

Just south of where we trailed the bear I did some very 
poor shooting one day, and while it is not to my credit it 
will suffice to “point a moral and adorn a tale.” I was fol- 
lowing the bent of my inclination and alone, as my habit 
is, and was approaching a hill. Off to my right was what 
I took to be a tamarack swamp, and beyond probably was 
Round Lake, a great lake for muskalonge. Ahead and to 
the left was to all appearances dense forest. I was at the 
foot of the hill or ridge when crash! went something over 
the crest. I sprang forward and bounded up the hill, ex- 
pecting to see a deer before it got out of range, nor was I 
disappointed. On the hill I ran into a tangle of logs and 
brush that a fire had charred, and by the time I could ex- 
tricate myself from this surprise another one confronted 
me in the shape of a lake at the foot of the hill. Partially 
around the lake to the left were a number of dead tree 
trunks standing among piles of fallen trees and growin 
shrubs, and through this went like a gray streak what 
verily believe to be the largest buck I ever saw. Before I 
pe find a hole in this obstruction the buck was t it, 
and on a bit of prairie theat joined the lake. He was 
about two-fifths of the way around the lake, and without 
taking my eye off him I commenced shooting, holding 
higher each time after seeing that my shots did not take 
effect. I sent a fifth shot after him as he went into dense 
green woods beyond the lake, and then for the first time 
was brought to a realization of my error. It was not 
200yds. across the lake, I had “overshot the mark.” 

One day when I was doing camp duty Headington and 
Hoover came in from a in one of the small pools be- 
fore mentioned and reported hearing strange sounds in the 
forest beyond not unlike the wailing of some wild animal. 
I had put away the breakfast dishes and had a pot of squir- 
rels stewing. The boys said if I wished to go and look for 
the brute they would stay at camp until 1 returned. I 
took my Winchester and started, passing Gable, our luck- 
iest fisherman, taking a string of bass at the pools, and 
beyond entered an old chopping. The shrubbery was tall 
and dense, furnishing good cover for game, large or small. 
However, I soon came to more open ground, and here a par- 
tridge arose and sailed away. A few steps further and a 
deer jumped and stood showing its outline in the shrubbery 
about 75yds. distant. At the crack of my rifle it fell. 
This was getting interesting, even if I had not found the 
brute I was looking for. I walked down the slope to 
my deer and found it to be an early fawn. As fawns are 
liable to be found in pairs, I stepped upon a large pine 
stump against which my deer had fallen, to take a survey 
of the field. I was scarcely erect when crash! went a deer 
on an adjoining hillside. It lit in an old tree top, and the 
next bound would he behind a clump of evergreens. I 
threw my gun ahead, thinking to catch it on the jump, and 
here an amusing thing occurred. As it launched itself 
forward a limb or pole, on which its hindfeet chanced to 
rest, broke, and it fell backward on its haunches with ‘its 
forefeet in the air. I was no better prepared for this than 
was the deer, and though I _— my gun around, before 
I was able to get a bead and press the trigger the deer let 
itself down and with one bound was out of sight. Once 
behind the clump of pines, it escaped over the hill. I 
then shouldered my fawn and made my way by easy 
stages to camp, having been absent two hours, 

About this time our friend in the lumber shanty trapped 
another bear, and I went over to seeit. It had a slender 
body and large limbs and feet, and in color were was a red- 
dish yellow. I took it for a young brown bear, but it was 
unlike any bear I had ever seen both as to form and color, 
and though the woods may be full of them, to me it pre- 
sented a rare and racy appearance. G. W. CuNNINGHAM. 

INDIANA, 


Early Rhode Island Woodcock. 


Provipencs, R. I., March 22.—Town Clerk Angell, of 
North Providence, had in his possession on Wednesday last 
(17th — a woodcock said to have been picked up dead in 
that vicinity. It is regarded as a singular circumstance that 
a woodcock should be in these parts at this season of the year, 
and two theories are advanced to account for it. The condi- 
tion of the bird was good except the eyes, which were sunken 
so as to be practically gone, and this led some to think that 
the bird was killed late in the fall, and had lain in some spot 
where favorable conditions prevailed for keeping the body 
‘wntil the recent warm weather carried away the snow and 

i e. Judge Andrews, who is well posted on the habits of 
« “ne birds, thinks the more probable theory is that the bird 
very early comer from the South, which arrived during 
varm spell, and perished by reason of the present cold 
, veezing ell the available food supplies, the woodcock 
feeder upon worms and the like, which it extracts 
ground by means of a long bill. W. H. M. 
is nothing very remarkable in the occurrence. 
Woodcock #f¢ among the earliest birds to arrive in spring, 
nd have be % found in New Jersey and southern New York 
i February They sone reach us in March. eon it 
- t be that th particular bird killed itself by flying against 
ae obstacle, . 4 that this would account for the condition 
ot the eyes, Ot Course, this is only a guess, but an examina- 
on of - ci, wen should enable one to determine the 


cause of death.] 
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ADIRONDACK GAME INTERESTS. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y., March 16.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: As is usual at each session of the New York State 
Legislature, numerous amendments are ne offered to the 

8 


game laws. In my opinion, what we need is not so much 
new fish and game laws as the enforcement of those now on 
the statute books. It is an open secret that in some portions 
of the Adirondacks the game laws are fi ntly violated 
each year, This is not, however, the fault of the chief game 
protector, but it is because of the lack of a sufficient number 
of resident game protectors, so that each locality may be 
thoroughly watched and the game protected from “‘pot- 
hunters ” 

The Adirondack Guides’ Association includes. the best 
guides from nearly every portion of the Adirondacks, and 
it seems to me. proper that the game pretectors for this 
region should be chosen from among its number. 

I bi lieve that killing deer in the water should be utterly 
abolished, and that if hounding is permitted at all, shooting 
on the ranway only should be allowed. [ think that the 
majority of both sportsmen and guides are agreed that the 
killing of does and fawns is inhuman, and should be con- 
demned by law, and that jacking is, as a rule, a wanton and 
indiscriminate method of hunting deer. 

I believe that anything that will preserve the game of the 
Adirondacks, and iucrease the deer, birds and fish, will be 
beneficial to the region, and to the business of the railroads, 
hotels and guides. Ido not believe with some that we have 
too much wile game in the country, neither do I believe that 
the game is likely to die of starvation owing to the increase 
ot numbers; but, on tbe contrary, I think that the country 
is capable of supporting a vastly greater number of deer and 
of other game than at present inhabit it, and that if the game 
can be protected so as to increase and not be rendered timid 
by noisy pursuit, wild animals will be more likely to hecome 
visible; and thus persons who are fond of wild creatures and 
love to see them occasionally upon the lake shores, or in the 
woods or 1n the forests, may have the pleasure of looking at 
them from time to time. 

If this can be done it will prove a great attraction, and 
bring each year more people into the Adirondacks. 

SEAVER A, MILLER. 


Western Spring Shooting. 


Nesraska City, Neb., March 12.—Prospects for spring 
shcoting are perceptibly brightening in the West. The un- 
ustial amount of snow and raio has filled up the lakes and 
sloughs of the prairie States in a most satisfactory manner, 
and ducks and geese will find abundance of water every- 
where, Already the advance guard has put in appearance, 
and quite a number of birds have been killed, As has been 
usual for two or three years now, the flight is mostly up the 
Missouri River, but all along the course of the stream they 
are dropping out into the sloughs, and the sportsmen are be- 
ginning to haunt the air holes 

Speaking of air holes remiads me that a few weeks ago I 
read an article in Forest AND STREAM on the subject of 
shooting mallards in air holes that had a strangely familiar 
sound, and sure enough, the other day, in looking through 
Leffingwell’s ‘Wildfowl Shooting,” I saw the article entire. 
Your correspondent, G. L. R., should be more careful in 
cribbing other people’s thunder, Forest AND Srream is 
hardly the paper in which to steal articles without detection. 

It is a little early as yet to make predictions, but I believe 
the shooting this spring will prove exceptionally , both 
for ducks and geese and snipe as well, though the large num- 
ber of water holes may scatter the birds —— at 





Stop Spring Shooting. - 

Wapasna, Minn., March 13.—Zditor Forest and Stream; 
Language cannot expresa the feeling, bordering almost on 
contempt, with which the true sportsmen of the Northwest 
regard the attempt of the poor deluded mortals that are argu- 
ing in favor of spring shooting. Their arguments are all so 
thin that they will not hold water fora moment, and are 
purely from a selfish point of view. ‘They cannot advance - 
the first theory in favor of it, and it would seem as though 
they were not endowed with the necessary amount of brains 
required to discriminate in matters pertaining to the protec- 
tion of game. ll true sportsmen are not in favor of spring 
shooting, as they see that it is directly opposite to what game 
protection is expected to accomplish. Verily the ‘‘great 
American game ” is still abroad in the land, although, 
thank God, he is slowly dropping out of the ranks year by 
year, which gives promise of ultimately accomplishing some- 
thing in the way of game protection, If anyone wishes to 
‘‘get back at” me for these few broad assertions let him come 
on. Nature’s laws, truth and right are all on my side on 
this question, and they are ‘‘mighty and must eo" 

H. B. Jews. 


Connecticut Deer. 


Happam, C.nn.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Two deer 
were seen on the east side of the river in this town last fall: 
one a four-prong buck and the other a full grown doe. They 
were seen separately and at different times. These deer 
were seen on a sort of promontory between the Connecticut 
and salmon rivers, a section of 1,000 or 1,500 acres of tim- 
ber swamps and ravines, and less frequented than much of 
the Adirondacks, and there are many similar tracts of land 
in this and otber towns of the State. Several reports have 
been published of deer having been seen in different parts of 
the date during the last year or two, and it is fair to pre- 
sume that at the end of the close period, viz., Oct. 1, 1908, 
somebody will have the pleasure of hunting this big game 
within the limits of this small State. A. 


Guns in the Woods in Summer. 


Eustis, Me.—Hditor Forest and Stream: It has been sug- 
gested that the law should prohibit the carrying of guns into 
the wilderness in the close season, To do that would be to 
kill the flavor of the whole trip for a large part of our best 
company. Many a sportsman takes bis rifle, large or small. 
on a fishing trip, and has his best fun at the old log bulk- 


head back of the camp, spattering lead into the bullseye, or 
(just out of it) breaking in his sigbts and his gun (also his 
shoulder), and planning just how he’ll do the business next 
fal!, when he comes back to get a bull moose, @ caribou, two 
deer, and the old bear and two cubs that ate up his landing 
net full of trout that hung on the back of the camp one 
night. H, 
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Michigan Goose Flight. 


PLAINVILLE, Mich., March 11.—Wild geese going North, 
lots of them. Robins last week; probably wintered near 
here. 8. B. Negus, of our place, has a fine specimen of the 
great horned owl alive; no use here, maybe some one would 
like it. J. H. M. 


Weights of Deer in Maine. 


Eustis, Me.—I am surprised at what are called large deer 
in Florida. Our Mane bucks go as high as 270ibs. dressed ; 
those of 260lbs, are quite numerous; and those of 230lbs. to 
250)bs. are common, i. 








Sea and River Fishing. 


FLY-CASTING AT THE EXPOSITION. 
Special Report for Forest and Stream. 


RATHER more than a year ago Mr. J. J. Hardy, of England 
(then the champion salmon fiy-caster of the world), wrote 
me a letter, which I quoted in this journal, suggesting that 
the conditions under which fiy-casting tournaments in Eng: 
land were held required to be changed materially to elimi- 
pate certain objectionable features, which we on this side 
characterize as fakes. He mentioned the a a of 
lines to prevent their sinking before they were recove on 
the back cast, and that a fine and lighter line was spliced to 
and behind the casting line to enable the caster to'shoot the 
casting line to a greater distance than if his line was all of the 
same aes. At the time I said this was all new to casting 
tournaments on this side of the water. Particularly he 
mentioned that in the champion classes in England, in 
which rodmakers contested, rods were specially made for 
the contests, and were not such rods as were used in ordinary 
fishing. The tournament held in Madison Square Garden 
last week was the first fly-casting contest to be held in this 
country since I quoted from the letters of Messrs, Hardy 
and Jobn partons, the present world’s champion salmon 
caster, and for the first time a black-leaded line was used in 
this country. It was, however, used but once, although the 
use of it was traceable to the information furnished by Mr. 
Hardy’s letter, printed in FOREST AND STREAM. As to the 
fine light line back of the casting line, it has never been used 
here to increase the length of the cast. 

It is true that in some cases rods have been specially made 
for casting tournaments, but in other cases ordinary — 
rods have been used in making record casts. The specia 
construction consists in making the rod stiff enough to lift 
the heavy line used in the tournaments. In one instance in 
the recent contest a “‘C” line was used on a 5oz. rod, but 
usually a “D” line was used, whether the rod was 5%, 7 or 
loz. in weight. The rod used by Mr. Hawes in his record 
salmon cast of 138ft. at Central Park some years ago was an 
ordinary fishing rod with which Mr. Hawes has killed 
salmon before and since the tournament. The rod with 
which Mr. Leonard made his champion cast of 106ft. was a 
rod of 10oz., 1ift. nae. It has an independent handle of 
maple, which makes the rod a little heavier than it other- 
wise would be. The rod used by Mr. Cooper Hewitt in his 
cast of 100ft. 5igin. was 10ft. long and 5\oz. in weight. 
The cast was a switch cast. Mr. Leonard, who was second 
with an overhead cast of 100ft. 3}¢in., used a rod of 10ft., 
weighing 5%oz. In giving weights of rods it should be 
stated, for purposes of comparison, whether the rods had 
solid reel plates or not; but some of them had solid plates 
and some had reel rings only. Inarod of about 5!¢oz. the 
solid reel plate weighs ‘soz. more than the rings, and in 
heavier s the difference is 5joz. There were no rods used at 
the tournament, and I think I handled them all or nearly all, 
that could not be used in ordinary fishing, although some of 
them were stiffer than would be necessary if lines of smaller 
caliber were used on them, and the most of them were ordi- 
nary fishing rods made for fishing purposes only. To be 
sure, such rods were unduly strained when the heavy salmon 
lines were lifted again and again to be cast with all the pow- 
= < the caster’s arm, but I believe not a single rod was 

roken. 

Any one reviewing the records found in this issue of For- 
ES? AND STKEAM will notice that some wonderful casts were 
made and nr records were smashed, and yet the reader 
may feel that there has been a falling off in form of some of 
the previous record makers. It must be remembered that 
this tournament was held early in the season, with little or 
no opportunity for practice, as the blistered hands of nearly 
every contestant testified, and it was held indoors for the 
first time under conditions which were novel. For instance, 
when Reuben Leonard was casting about 100ft. overhead, his 
fly would strike the flags decorating the balcony boxes be- 
hind him on his back cast nearly every cast, and he told me 
that when he made his record cast of 106ft. he felt his line 

oing smoothly behind him, and concluded that his fly and 
er had gone into one of the boxes, All the overhead 
casters had the same aitog te contend with, and the switch 
casters had to contend with the spectators, who would get 
in the =a be caught in the loop of the line. 

Hiram Hawes has used in all his previous tournaments, 
and in fishing, a slow tapered rod; but in the dead air of the 
Garden he could not get his fly out as he could if he had had 
a quick tapered rod. I noted his casting for him one day in 
practice and he cast 102ft. as clean and neat as possible with 
arod of 7oz.. On the other hand, Leonard always used a 
medium tapered rod, and he had no difficulty, as his records 
show, in getting out his line when there was nothing in the 
way behind him. It will be noticed that when it came to 
accurate casting around and under obstacles the long- 
distance men got a shade the worst of it. 

Some of thecleanest, neatest casting done during the week 
was done in practice before the crowd gathered to almost lap 
over the edge of the tank. Mr. T. B, Mills’s cast of 110ft. 
@}¢in. was a most wonderful performance, and it is a matter 
of regret that he should have lost his fly and failed to score 
his world-beating cast; but Mr. Leonard has cast 111ft. in 
proctics, overhead, with single-handed rod; and Mr. Cooper 

ewitt has cast 112ft. in practice, so that it need not be 
feared that record-breaking in fly-cas has come to an 
end, ~ oye the next trial shall be made indoors or in the 
open air. 

hen the next tournament does take place it is to be hoped 
that the rules will provide that switch casting will not com- 
pete against overhead casting, for it is like matching a trot- 
os horse against a side-wheeler; and make classes for 

makers and tackle dealers separate from the classes for 
amateurs and fishermen pureand simple. In this latter sug- 
gestion I am glad to say one of the best-known tackle dealers, 
who jas a4 fly-caster is very near the top, fully agrees with 
me. Fly-casting tournaments can be made very popular, as 
witness the attendance at the Garden, but give the club men 
and fishermen generally a chance to win without the risk of 
two or three champions walking all over them. 


A. N. CHENEY. 
There were in each class three prizes, a bronze, asilver and 


was done in the afternoon and evening. It proved 
tion, and was closely ed by | 
The tank was made of wood, 


It was 78ft- lo , 10ft. wide, and - 
tained 2 to Sin. of water only, enough = th = ~~ 


urposes of cast- 
ing. Continuing from one end of the cuacaed level with it 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


was @ wooden platform 40ft. long. on which was a small 
movable box-shaped platform ift. high. This served for the 
contestants to stand on when casting, and for the long casts 
was moved back from the end of the tank. Rules, results 
and records are given herewith. 


Rules Governing the Contest. 
Rule 1. The contests shal? be governed by two judges and 
areferee. In case of disagreement the referee shall decide. 
Rule 2. Arrangements shall be made by the judges so that 
ow may accurately determine the point at which the fly 


alls. 

Rule 8. All persons competing for prizes shall pay an en- 
trance fee as follows: $2 for one event or $5 for three or more 
events, Post entries may be made, but no entry allowed 
after contest commences. 

Rule 4. The order in which contestants shall cast shall be 
determined by the judges. The contestants must be ready 
when called upon by the judges. 

Rule 5. The leader and fly in each contest must be intact at 
at the time of record by the judges. 

Rule 6. After the contestant has taken his place upon the 
stand the time shall be allowed from the time the contestant 
says “ready.” The first cast thereafter shall count. The 
longest cast during the five minutes succeeding shall be taken 
as his record for distance. 

Rule 7. The rod must be held in one hand while casting. 

Rule 8, The barband point must be removed from all hooks 


Rule 9. Trout flies of the usual Professor type, not smaller 
than No. 12 or larger than No. 8, shall be used in the con- 
tests, unless otherwise specified. 

Rule 10. Time will be allowed, in cases of accident, to make 
repairs, at the discretion of the aia. 

Rule 11. All other difficulties arising shall be decided by 
the judges. 





SINGLE-HANDED LONG-DISTANCE TROUT FLY-CASTING 
ConTEsST.—Open to those who have never cast more than 
75ft. in any contest. Judges: James L. Breese, T. B. Stew- 
art; Referee, W. C. Harris. Rule 1.—The rod must not ex- 
ceed 11ft. Gin. in length. Rule 2.—The leader must be of 
single gut, and exceed 9ft. in length. Rule 3.—Straight for- 
ward and back casting only allowed: Rule 4.—One fly shall 


be used. 
1 W. G. Levison,........ 57ft. 8. J. von Lengerke....... 20ft. 
2. Dr. H. L. O’Brien..... 49ft. Victor R. Grimwood. .25ft. 
SINGLE-HANDED LoNG-DIsTANCE TROUT FLY-CASTING 
CONTEST.—Open to those who have never cast more than 
60ft. in any contest. Judges: H.C. de Rham, D. T. Ken- 
nedy; Referee, Dr.S. M. Nash. Rule 1.—The rod must not 
exceed lift. 6in. in length. Rule 2.—The leader must be of 
single gut, and exceed 9ft. in length. Rule 3.—Straight for- 
ward and back casting only allowed. Rule 4.—One fly shall 


be used. 
ee a 67ft. Dr. H. L. O’Brien..... 58ft. 
RR SS Sa 66ft. W. C. Spencer......... 52ft. 


8. Wallace G. Levison. . .54ft. 

LIGHT RoD SINGLE HANDED FLY-CASTING CONTEST FOR 
DISTANCE ONLY.—Open to those who have never cast over 
65ft. in any contest with a rod of 5°{0z. or under. Judges: A. 
N. Cheney, G. P. Morosini, Jr.; Referee, T. B. Stewart. 
Rule 1; Rod not to exceed 5%j0z. in weight. Rule 2: Leaders 
must be of single gut, and exceed 9ft. in length. Rule3: One 
fly only shall be used. 


1, C. G, Levison......., 74.6 ft, Pe ee’ 66ft. 
2, H. 8. Sanith.......... 68}< ft. D. Brandreth.......... 65ft. 
8. Clarence M. Roof.. ..68ft. D. T. Kennedy......... 61ft. 


Licut Rop SINGLE-HANDED FLY-CASsTING CONTEST FOR 
DISTANCE ONLY.—Judges: Thos. B. Stewart, Clarence M. 
Roof; Referee, Robt. D. Lawrence. Rule 1: Rod not to ex- 
ceed 5%(0z. in weight. Rule 2: Leaders must be of ciagie put, 
and exceed 9ft. in. length. Rule 8: One fly only shall be 


used. 
1. P. C. Hewitt...100ft. 5\gin. 8. Thos. B, Mills:...88ft. 6in. 
2. R. C. Leonard ..100ft. 84¢in. Hiram Hawes..... 78ft. 

Bass FLY-CASTING CONTEST FOR DISTANCE ONLY.—Open 
to contestants who have never made a record of over 70ft: in 
any contest. Judges: A. N. Cheney, T. B. Stewart; Referee, 
R. C, Leonard. Rule 1: The leader shall exceed 6ft. in length. 
Rule 2: One No, 4 fly shall be used, and will be furnished 
by the judges. 

1. E. R. Hewitt.......... 7oft. 8. D. Brandreth......68ft, 6in. 
2. C. H. Mowry.......... T2tt. W. C. Spencer. ....58ft. 

Bass FLy-CAsTING CONTEST FOR DISTANCE ONLY.—J udges: 
T. B. Stewart, H. O. Stanley; Referee, C. G. Levison. Rule 
1: The leader shall exceed 6ft. in length. Rule 2: One No, 4 
fly shall be used, and will be furnished by the judges. 

1. R. C, Leonard..101ft. 6in. Chas.. B. Mills... . .92ft. 
2. H. W. Hawes... 98ft. 3)¢in. E. R. Hewitt...... 75ft. 6in. 
8. P. C. Hewitt... 95ft. 

SINGLE-HANDED TROUT FLY-CASTING CONTEST FOR AC- 
CURACY ONLY.—Judges: T. B. Stewart, W. C. Harris; 
Referee, W.S. Allerton, Rule 1: After the contestant has 
signified his readiness heshall make five consecutive casts at 
amark. The distance at which the fly drops from the mark 
at each cast shall be noted and the sum of all these distances 
in feet and inches added together shall be subtracted from 
100. The contestant having the highest ave shall be de- 
clared the winner. Rule 2; One fly only shall be used. Rule 
8: The leader shall exceed 6ft. in length. Class 1: The dis- 
tance shall be 65ft.; Class 2: The distance a be 50ft. 


Accuracy.* 65ft. 
W. H. Hammett........ Oebs Shee evbwaase 85 aie 
EDEN 5 5 a'd% civv nuns Vi6ga woseeweewe 91.5 93.5 
ee Ee ee eee 89 ike 
Se as). ai nc Cuonb Deineaee RAE 7.5 83.5 
SE ER EMR: 5 suwsss:spsacrccnstansdhnt 77 85.5 
nas onsen eb eseunese as veetRe 81.5 91 
i BE, RE an ans > Ln nn nbin ty shee wat 80 >a 90.5 92 
at. cassas sty aeadhoeceanss oe 87.5 89.5 
CR MI 2s ce Boadine csVeeWs pab cadncnee 84.5 abet 
SIND 5, ds Lc cabana nodenrsicach cael 90 87 


* Fractions of a foot are given in decimals. 


Awards. 

Class 1; First, D. T. Kennedy, gold medal; second, R. C. 
Leonard, bronze medal. Class 2: First, D. T. Kennedy. 

SINGLE-HANDED LONG-DISTANCE ‘TROUT FLY CASTING 
Cre re: R. N. Parish, Dr. C. M. Nash; Referee, 
W.C. Harris. Rule 1; The leader must be of single gut, 
and exceed 6ft. in length. Rule 2; One fly must be used. 
1. R. C, Leonard........ 06ft. C. G. Levison... .... 78ft. 
2. Thos. B. Mills... . , 
8. D. T. Kennedy........ 76ft. 

OBSTACLE CASTING FOR DISTANCE.—Judges: T. B. Stewart, 
D. T. Kennedy; Referee, R. N. Parish. A horizontal bar 
shall be p in front of the contestant at a distance of 
80ft., and 9ft. from the water level. Rule 1: The leader must 
be of single gut and exceed 6ft. in length. Rule 2; One fly 


must be 
1, E. R. Hewitt...... 75ft. P. C. Hewitt... .. .60ft. 
D. Brandreth. .... 60ft. 6in. 


2. R. C. Leonard ....74ft. 9in. 
8. Hiram Hawes... ..69ft. 6in, 

OBSTACLE FLY-CASTING CONTEST FOR ACCURACY AND 
DE.LIcacy,—Judges: R. N. Parish, John P. Elton; Referee, 
Harry R. Harris. Details of conditions and rules to be left 
to the ju There will be placed on the left side of the 
tank (which is 10ft. wide) a bush over! the water 8ft. 
and above the surface 3ft., distance from the casting plat- 
form 30ft.; also another bush under like conditions on the 
siptasuns wip Seas tan ty pect alee eal mmabaie 
con! who p! e fly mos! y e 
side of the tank to take first award. 
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John T. Landman. . .38%ft. Hiram Hawes....... 45st 
R. C. Leonard....... Soret. P. C. Hewitt......... 36 9-10ft, 
D. Brandreth........ 36 9-10ft. E. R. Hewitt........ \ 


Clarence M. Roof... .24 9-10ft. 

Awards: ist, Clarence M. Roof (first for accuracy); 2d, E. 
R. Hewitt; 3d, D. Brandreth. 

Brandreth awarded first honors for delicacy. 

SwitcH CASTING CONTEST FOR DISTANCE.—Judges: Robert 
B. Lawrence,Nash T. Smith; Referee, T. B. Stewart. An ob- 
stacle will be placed back of the contestant in a manner 
prescribed by the judges. Rulei: The leader must be of 
paae gt and exceed 6ft. in length. Rule 2: One fly must 


1. R. C. Leonard..... 91ft. Gin. 3. C. H. Mowry...... 62ft. 6in. 
2. P. Cooper Hewitt. 90ft. 

SINGLE-HANDED LONG-DISTANCE TROUT FLY-CASTING Con- 
TEST.—Judges: Robt. B. Lawrence, 8. M. Nash; Referee, J. 
L. Livingston. Rule 1: The rod must not exceed 11ft. 6in. in 
length. Rule 2: The leader must be of single gut and ex- 

9ft. in length. Rule 8: Straight forw and back cast- 
agony, allowed. Rule 4: One fly shall be used. 
1, R. C. Leonard....105ft. 6in. Thos. B. Mills. ....90ft. 
2. Hiram Hawes.... 98ft. 6in. John T. Landman. 82ft. 6in. 
8. P. Cooper Hewitt 95ft. 6in. N. 8. Smith....... 78ft. 





ANGLING NOTES. 


Women at the Sportsmen’s Show. 


A New York newspaper, in giving an account of the open- 
ing of the Sportsmen’s Exposition in Madison Square Gar- 
den, says: ‘“The old dictionaries do not give a feminine for 

unner, and the ‘brothers of the angle,’ beloved by Izaak 
alton, cared little for women save the milkmaids, who 
would slake their thirst from the brimming pail- ; but in these 
modern times the women are as prominent in outdoor recrea- 
tions as men.” 

It is lamentably true that in the days of Izaak Walton the 
women of that time cut no particular figure as devotees of 
angling, or if they did there is no record of the fact; but all 
that is changed for the better, as is shown by the concluding 
sentence that [ have quoted. If the writer had stopped 
there I would not have written this note, but he goes on to 
say: ‘“There were as many women as men at the show last 
night, and the makers of guns, fly-rods, athletic goods, boats 
and launches cater for the women’s trade fully as much as 
for the custom of their brothers. This medley of the sexes 
in search of the latest novelty in their particular sporting fad 
gave animation to the pene g.” hat I object to is the 
word fad, and I deny that women as a rule follow any branch 
of sport as a fad, Let us see what a new dictionary says 
about the word: ‘‘Fad,n. A trivial fancy adop and 
pursued for a time with irrational zeal; a matter of no im- 
portance, or an important matter imperfectly* understood, 
taken up and urged with more zeal than sense; a whim; a 
crochet; a temporary hobby.” If there are any women 
who have taken up sport, such as angling or shooting, as a 
fad. I do not know of them. 1 do know, however, many 
earnest, sensible women who have taken up sport, in one 
branch or another, seriously and for their own profit and 
pleasure, and who pureue it as faithfully and intelligently as 
any man, and who are as accomplished in the field as the 
men. There is a letter on my desk received within the past 
twenty-four hours, and it says: ‘I send 7 a newspaper 
clipping. Present it to every one interested for me,” and I 
know of no better way to present it to every one interested 
than through the columns of Forrest AND STREAM, and here 
it is: 

‘The open season hereabouts for upland game (grouse, 
quail, etc ) is over, but the markets and stores are full of 
these birds, presumably from other States The law which 
permits the sale of birds at this time of year if killed outside 
of the State is a great boon to the market-shooter. If I sell 
the storekeeper ten couple of quail shot in New York or New 
er and he tells the law that he bought them from a man 
who killed them in Japan or any other old place, what are 
you going to do about it? Stop the sale of game out of sea- 
son, no matter where shot, gentlemen, or you will have no 

me to sell in a few years.” , 

The writer of the letter who sends the clipping says fur- 
ther: 

“There is no doubt that this is the only way to pre- 
serve the game, for just as one as game can be sold openly 
just so long game will be killed secretly out of season and 
sent.to market from this State (New York) under cover, and 
once in market it appears as game killed 800 miles beyond 
the borders of the State. e have got to face the conse- 
quences of this very bad law (Section 249), and the sooner 
we do it the better for our game.” 

The writer of the letter is a woman, one of the bravest 
little women that it is my good fortune to know, and she is 
always battling for the welfare of the fish and game of the 
State. She knows the difference between good laws and bad 
laws, and if half of the men who-claim to be sportsmen had 
her energy and were of her unselfish interest in 
the fish and game, and had acquired the same knowledge in 
the field that she has of what is absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve the game, the bad laws would be wiped from 
the books. If one should meet this refined, womanly 
woman at some great social function in town—thorough- 
bred to her finger tips—one might imagine perhaps 
that sport would be with her a fad; but change 
the environment to the country of forest and streams, and 
with double gun, rifle or rod she asks no allowances from 
the men, but stands at the scratch, whether the game be deer, 
bear, fox, birds or trout, and then it would be a brave man 
indeed who could look into her honest eyes, sparkling with 
enthusiasm, and tell her that she considered sport a trivial 
fancy. When she tells you that there is something loose in 
a law that provides that ‘‘No person shall kill or take alive 
more than two deer in any season,” and yet three men may 
go into the woods and kill six deer while two of the men do 
not fire a gun, the criticism does not a:ise from the fact 
that she considers deer shooting a temporary hobby. When 
she says, ‘‘Much as I love deer shooting, 1 would be pa 
hang up my guns in the gun room to remain unused rather 
than have the slaughter of the past few years continue,” it 
isnot awhim. Standing on a’runway while the hounds 
were running a fox, a deer appeared before her, started by 
the dogs; she said: *‘I was watching for s fox, but I wanted 
that deer, for my deer hunting had been most wretched 
during the deer season; but as I brought my gun to my 
shoulder it flashed into my mind that the deer season had 
closed, only a few days, to be sure, but closed, and I lowered 
the gn and watched the deer until it passed out of sight.” 

I ope ea to be permitted to tell of a score she made 
trout fishing. trout can be numbered on the fingers of 
one hand, but many an angler with frosted paw would be 
exceeding glad to mark the weights of the trout in his fishing 
record as his own catch. Secretly I have, in my heart, long 
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regarded this friend of mine as a “dead game sportsman,” 
never striving for a feminine equivalent for the term, al- 
though I have ho to refine the language of the thought 
somewhat before I gave it speech. When I think of this 
perfect type of a gentle, cultivated, womanly woman, who 
pursues sport for health and pleasure, and rears her children 
to be manly men and refined women, while they follow her 
example—and I know there are others in the world like her 
—I naturally dissent from the expression fad as applied to 
women in the ‘‘Medley of the Sexes,” and I will let the men 
defend themselves. 


Striped Bass. 


A gentleman in New York city has written me the follow- 
ing letter: ‘'I address you in behalf of an old and valued 
friend, whose pursuit for more than thirty years has given me 
a great deal of genuine sport and pleasure, and, from what I be- 
lieve to be inadcquate protection, will not much longer fre- 
quent the waters of the State in the numbers he has—the striped 
bass. The only reference to the fish in the laws of our fish- 
eries and game is Section 121, relative to length of striped 
bass which may be taken. [ was informed that a law or 
section of law was to be passed near the close of last winter's 
session of the Legislature (but for some reason or other was 
hung up) for the better protection of striped bass. I am 
satisfied from my own observation and the reports of, I may 
say, hundreds of hook and line fishermen who persistently 
fish for the salt-water striped bass, that their numbers are 
lessening yearly, There have been good reasons for placing 
Section 121 in the law, and it meets with aperers, because 
a fish of less than 8in. in length would be of small or no ac- 
count a8 food to any one. It 1s the unanimous opinion, how- 
ever, of all with whom I have talked that the method of 
pre this fish at any time other than with hook and line 
should be considered illegal in the waters of the State. 1 
have seen these fish in September and October say 12 to 14in. 
in length, beautiful and symmetrical in their dimensions; 
and in the following January fish of the same length are full 
of spawn, with an increase in depth from dorsal fin to belly 
of 2in. or more. These fish are taken from the waters of the 
State by other devices than hook and line. 

‘ It is said that the striped bass of salt water has become a 
high-priced fish because of its scarcity, and the poorer classes 
of our community cannot afford to buy, It inhabits our 
local waters, and the neighborhood of Croton Point, in the 
Hudson, is considered one of their best spawning grounds, 
and they are taken here when they should not be by fishers 
for the markets, If the capture of these fish was prohibited 
for a term of years it would doubtless tend to multiply their 
numbers and bring prices within the reach of all who desire 
this splendid food fish; but do you not think that a law 
should be passed ae present Legislature prohibiting the 
capture of striped in the waters of the State at any sea- 
son except by hook and line, and make a close season from 
November to the following May, or such other safe dates as 
to cover the spawning season?” 


There is a bill now before the Legislature, introduced by 


Mr. G. W. Meyer, Jr., 30th Assembly District of New York 
city, which provides a close season for striped bass from 
Jan, 1 to May 1 following, and the 8in, limit of length is re- 
tained. The bill was introduced as No, 516, read once and 
referred to the committee on fisheries and game, reported 
from said committee with amendments and ordered reprintet 
(No. 1,159), and placed on order of second reading as amend- 
ed. It seemed to be the opinion in Albany that this bill 
would finally pass. 

It is my opinion that all food fishes which spawn in the 
fresh waters of the State, or in brackish waters of the State, 
should be protected during their breeding season, but it has 
long been an open question when the striped bass did spawn 
in our waters. The United States Fish Commission says: 
“They spawn io the late spring and early summer, some of 
them in the rivers, others probably at sea, although this has 
not been definitely ascertained.” 

The striped bass has been hatched artificially first by Hol- 
ton and afterward by True, I think; but my recollection is 
that those hatched in North Carolina (and this is where they 
were hatched) were hatched in July, but my memory may 
be in fault as to the time. If Iam anywhere near right, the 
close season provided in Mr. Meyer’s bill will not cover the 
fpawning season in New York waters. My correspondent 
speaks of striped bass having spawn in Januury, but it does 
not follow that the spawn is anywhere near ripe at that time. 
Brook trout have spawn in May, but it does not mature 
until the following October, and there is a vast difference 
between ripe and unripe trout spawn. Striped bass eggs’ 
are emaller than shad Cae. but the fishermen themselves 
should be able to throw | ght on the spawning season with- 
out reference to the size 0 


the cage. Since the foregoing 
was written I find that it was Maj. 


T. B Ferguson who 


hatched stri bass in North Carolina, and they were 
hatched in May, 1879. Tbe eggs hatched in twenty-fonr 
hours. 


There should be a close season on striped bass from May 1 
to June 80. 
Fish Food in Nevada. 


The report of the Fish Commissioner of Nevada has just 
been received, and under the heading “Fish. Food” I find 
that the Commission has planted crawfish for trout food in 
some of the waters of the State. ‘‘On the same day [ de- 
yon five dozen of the larve of the salmon fry (Corydalis). 

investigated for results in the fall of 1896 (a year later, for 
they were planted in May, 1895) and found the Corydalis in 
large swarms,” 

arge swarms from a plant of five dczen! Just see what 
the possibilities are in this line. But are we to understand 
that this is Corydalis cornutus, alias the helgramite? 
A, N, Caeney. 


Mr. Mott’s Salmon. 


THERE was shown in the Forest AND StrReAM’s exhibit 
at the Sportsmen’s Exposition last week a Restigouche sal- 
mon taken at Dawson’s, on the Restigouche, Canada, June 
10, 1896, by Mr. Jordan L. Mott, Jr., of this city. The 
fish weighed 40ibs,, and Mr, Mott’s time in killing it was 45 
minutes. It is a handsome fish, and attracted much atten- 


tion. 
North Carolina Striped Bass. 


Swanssoro, N. ©., March 11,—Striped bass or rockfish 
were in evidence at Swansboro on March 5. Eighteen were 
cunent which averaged 12ibs. apiece, and sold for e - 


¢ 


Plorida Tarpon. 


Ponta Gorn, Fla., March 18,—Mr, John Caswell has 
five tarpon here this week, F. F, F, - 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


MEN | HAVE FISHED WITH. 


XXXVI.—Mr. Almy. 


I nap often heard that it was thought to be great sport 
to shoot fish with a bow and arrow in parts of the South, 
.especially in Louisiana, and now the opportunity offered 
to take part in it. Others had confirmed what my darky 
boy Pete had said about Almy being an expert at this 
sport, and in conversation he said: “Down the river there 
are places wide and deep where there are big fish, worth 
shooting at, and it is easy enough to float down twenty 
miles, but it’s all paddle coming back, and while the cur- 
rent is not strong, it is not fun to paddle a dugout that dis- 
tance up stream. Can you paddle?” 

“Yes, I can paddle, and keep the paddle on one side of 
the boat and never take it out of the water, if necessary; I 
wouldn’t propose to go if I couldn’t paddle, for two are 
enough on such a trip, but I’ve got a better scheme. We'll 
go‘down, do our fishing and then get a wagon, take the 
canoe to Ponchatoula and put it on a freight train for 
home. How will that suit you?” 

“Good! How long do you want to be gone?” 

“We'll stay out two nights if the mosquitoes will permit. 
You get ready to start in the morning, after breakfast, and 
T'll send all the provisions that we want down to the boat, 
if you'll have something to protect them from sun and 
rain.” 

As we left Tangipahoa the morning was cool and de- 
lightful. A light rain in the night had discolored the 
water a little, but the little river was not high. Mocking- 
birds were rejoicing in the fullness of life. each trying to 
beat the other in some difficult run or trill. The soft cool 
of morning and evening was delicious here, but the noon 
was torrid. We protevted our faces and hands with tar 
and oil from the clouds of punkies, gnats, mosquitoes, galli- 
nippers and an unnamed host of hungry phiebotomizers 
which thirsted for the last drop of bl we had. But 
while our exposed surfaces were well defended, our thin 
clothing was easily pierced, and so we made smudges of 
fungi in two iron pots and made the best of it. . 

Almy was greatly interested in my outfit of flies, fly- 
rods and reel. He wantedto look the fly-book all over, 
handle the gut leaders and play with the reel. The rods 
he did not think much of, from the scant attention he 
paid them, but after the inspection was completed he said: 
“Let's see you catch a fish with them things.” He watched 
the process of rigging up and of casting with great interest, 
and when a black bass took one of the flies and bent the 
rod he got excited and called out: “Let me get hold of the 
line! He’ll break that little pole! Pull him in now!” and 
a whole lot of other advice. When I lifted a 3lb. bass in 
the landing net he simply said, “Golly!” - 

I unhooked the fish and let it go, much to Almy’s sur- 
prise, for in this land of plenty he had never thought that 
there was need to spare what was not required for use. 
He agreed that it was a sin to kill an animal when its flesh 
or skin could not be utilized, unless the animal was injuri- 
ous to man in some way. He wanted to try fly-casting for 
bass, and while I feared for my tackle, I had a reserve in 
case of disaster. He promised to keep cool if he hooked a 
fish, and to obey my orders. The rod was ash and lance- 
wood, and it troubled him to cast its length of 9ft. without 
fouling it. I put the canoe ashore and taught him how to 
get out about 20ft. of line, and we started out into the 
river. After a few casts he hooked a fish, and checked 
and gave line as I ordered. After a short fight he reeled 
the fish up near the boat, and as I said, “Hold still, keep 
him there!” and moved to put the landing net below him, 
Almy tried to lift the fish into the boat pole fashion; the 
fish made a dive as the tip broke, the reel sung until the 
bass reached a tree top, where it took several turns around 
a limb, snapped the gut leader and escaped. I saw the 
fish, and judged it to weigh about 4lbs. Almy had a lesson 
in handling light rods and a lecture on the use of landing 
nets. A spare tip replaced the broken one and he brought 
a small fish to the net. 

By this time the air was warm and close, as nothing 
stirred along our crooked and heavily wooded stream, 

We went ashore to cook dinner. ishing to see as many 
fish as possible in these strange waters, I put out two lines 
to the bottom, one baited with a big earthworm and the 
other with the tail of a crayfish, and soon had two fish in 
the boat; the worm having taken a big black sucker which 
Almy called a “black horse,” and the crayfish captured a 
spotted catfish. “These,” said Almy, “are the two best fish 
in the river, better than trout or buffalo.” The sucker 
might have weighed 5lbs., and the other perhaps $lb. We 
fried them, and I agreed with my friend. They had not 
the weedy taste of his “trout,” which I preferred to call a 
“big-mouth black bass,” nor were they as muddy as the 
buffalo. We had good salt pork for frying, and unless you 
use sweet oil you can’t beat it much. 

The river was so full of fish that you could catch a din- 
ner in a few minutes, so we fished along and released the 
fish as we caught them, and I made a note of the _— 

kes 
ul ” 





and their local names. The dogfish of the Great 
was a “‘bowfin,” the fresh*water drum was “gaspe ; 
The name of “bass” was replaced by “perch,” and “sun 
perch,” “red-eye perch,” etc , were common, but I was sur- 
rised not to find our common yellow perch there. 
Neither did I find a pike, except a little fish of 6in. much 
like our Northern brook pike. About 4 P. M. the river 
broadened to a quarter of a mile, and about a mile down 
we made our camp on a low point and prepared for the 
night. We found a dry knoll, covered our provisions in 
the end of the canoe, which was raised on a log to kee 
dry in case of rain, cooked supper, gathered fire wood an 
drift boards to make a shelter alongside the canoe, spread 
our rubber blankets under them and lay down. 

Almy was a good woodsman, was quite intelligent, and, 
with the exception of his belief in voodooism, as related in 
the last chapter, there was no sign that he was “off,” or, as 
Bell would have expressed it, “had rats in his garret.” 
All day long I had been interested in the abundance of 
life. Sacicae, turtles and frogs glided, slid and plunged 
into the water; strange birds called, sung or flitted; king- 
fishers rattled and dove, while bitterns, herons and other 
birds croaked, drove stakes or pumped thunder. The 
wealth of fish and reptile life brought an abundance of the 
solitary birds which feed upon it. 

Now as an old camper and campaigner, who from 1854 to 
1865 and slept more nights under the open sky than under 
aroof, I thought I knew a whole lot about the sounds of 


ht; but on that t of land, surrounded by swamp and 
ak Pr the echoes 


near the coast of Louisiana, it seemed as 
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of all the bs aye sounds I had ever heard had come back 
and focu right there on that June night. Owls in- 
numerable, an Soerveat of all the sizes that owls are 
rmitted to be, screeched, laughed and hooted; night- 
erons “quawked,” gurgled and fanned the air with their 
wings; shrill cries from other wading birds, to the de- 
eu unknown, added their voices to the night’s discord. 
’ve tried to think of something to say of the voices of the 
frogs in this happy frog land, But, like that historic man 
who was famed for profanity and was dumb when the 
boys pulled the tail-board out of his wagon load of apples 
when going up hill, I can say: “I can’t do justice to the 
subject.” 

We found a breeze come up from the southeast about 
sundown and that meant freedom from mosquitoes and 
other insects, for they can’t stand against a light wind. 
“Almy,” said I, ‘this is delightful; will it last all night and 
allow us to sleep in peace? I don’t mind the racket, but 
I’m a sinner if [ want to be tormented all night and get up 
in the morning too weak from loss of sleep and blood to 
enjoy the fening ; 

“Yes, it is seldom that we don’t get a sea-breeze here. 
We are only about ten miles from Lake Maurepas, which | 
empties into Lake Ponchartrain, and not over fifty miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and it’s open water most of the 
way to the southeast; you know that New Orleans is be- 
tween Ponchartrain and the Mississippi, and we could 
paddle there easily to-morrow.” 

Giving assent to his assumption of my geographical 
knowledge, which I had Coates possessed in schoolboy 
days, but now relearned, I turned the talk to the racket 
about us by saying: “There is a frog here which makes a 
rattling sound like bone ‘clappers.’ I never heard it any- 
where except in Kansas, do you know what it is? 

“No, I don’t, but it is probably one of the small kinds. 
Do you know that there are several kinds of frogs, and 
that some never grow big?” 

“Oh, yes; in the North we have the big bullfrog, which 
may be green or brown, and the spotted anes frog 
with a yellow vest, the tree frogs, which we miscall “toads,” 
and rarely a small swamp frog, with long legs and a white 
line running back of its eye. An old friend, who shoots 
and traps for a living, tells me that this little frog makes 
a clacking noise, but I never heard it in New York.” 

“That may be the little fellow that does it. I’ve seen 
’em, but never heard’em peep. That darky boy, Pete, says 
you eat frogs. Is that so?” 

“Sure, and I’ll cook you some to-morrow.” 

“Me? I wouldh’t eat one for a farm.” 

“Say, what do we want of these boards over us? It’sstar- 
light and ain’t a-goin’ to rain.” 

“Don’t ze remember when.we was a-comin’ down the 
river I called to you to look out when a shitepoke, as you 
call ’em, was flying over—we call’em thunder pumpe' 
from their noise—an’ once you dodged an’ had a dose call? 
Well, these quawks are bout as bad, and you noticed how 
they foul the shore. They cross this point further down, 
as a rule, but it is well to be careful.” 

In the morning the boards bore evidence to Almy’s wis- 
dom when camping in Louisiana swamps. A few large 
cumulous clouds were floating lazily in the air, and we were 
now to try the new sport of shooting fish with the bow and 
arrow before the sun pot too warm. A long bundle of 
canvas was untied and the implements taken out. A fine 
cedar bow, 6ft.long, strung with a cord of rawhide, sev- 
eral ashen arrows about 3ft. long, and a light iron 
head are the whole outfit. This spearhead has a flat, sharp 
point, behind which is a hinged barb, which lies in a re- 
cess until.an attempt is made to draw it from the body of 
a fish, when it spreads out like the “toggle” of a whaler’s 
harpoon, the arrow complete weighing about 4oz, There 
is a socket on the spearhead into which the wooden arrow 
fits so loosely that it falls out and floats when a fish is 
struck, while a light cord which is fast to the spearhead 
holds the fish. 


After breakfast we shoved off and paddled out into deep, 
open water. There was no perceptible current here in the 
broad water, and not breeze enough to ae the surface 
and prevent seeing the fish. Slow } dling along and 
ec wi the water over the side of the boat, I never saw 
so many live fish anywhere—fishes of various shapes and 
sizes, from minnows up to gars 5ft. long. “Shoot a gar, 
ag Af I said. 

“No use to shoot a gar in the back, your steel will glance 
off his hard scales, A little later in the day they'll be float- 
ing at the surface, and then if you can get the arrow into 
its gill it’s the only chance. Turn up by that tree top. 
Steady, stop!” And drawing the arrow to a head he let it 
go and it struck the water about &ft. from the boat, the 
wooden shaft floated up, and by the running lise it was 
evident that a fish was struck. Gradually checking it, he 

ntly pulled in a “black horse” sucker of some 6lbs. I 
had shot fish in Kansas with a rifle, and speared them in 
Wisconsin, but this sport evidently required the same care 
in judging between the place the fish really occupied and 
its apparent tion, the refraction being greater the further 
away the fish happened to be, and it required more skill to 
speed the arrow to the mark than to hurl the spear or 
thost the bullet; therefore it was more sport. 

The'water was not very clear, and while I could see 
straight down in the shade of the boat, one could not see 
far in the water at an angle, and it was interesting to hear 
Almy discourse on the character of bubbles. The surface 
was dotted with those little bubbles that come from gases 
in the mud or from minute insect life which seem to sim- 
mer on the surface, but he was watching large ones and 
commenting on them. 

“See that string of small bubbles slowly moving toward 
us?” he asked. “Well, that’s a turtle working in the mud, 
and the air comes out of the mud and the bubbles seem to 
hang on long before bursting, but here to the left are 
brighter bubbles that come up swift and in patches; they 
break at once. There’s fish feeding there, but unless they 
leave the bottom we can’t see’em. Paddle over the other 
side, in the bend where the weeds are, and we'll it 
there.” We found open places among the weeds and lily- 
pads and I watched Almy kill several fish, sactoding sis 

r which he struck in the gills, as he had explained. 

is marksmanship at varying distances and degrees of re- 
fraction was excellent. He wished me to try it and | did, 
but my admiration for bis skill increased with every shot 
I made. Finally I said: “Almy, there’s a soft-sh turtle 
crawling under the i?" 





boat, shall 
“Yes, pl hac ahem haeumnni on the other side.” 
I shotand fastened the barb in him and he began to 
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burrow in the mud. This gave the animal a purchase 
that strained the line to the danger point; the water was 
too deep to dislodge him with the paddle, and in my 
anxiety I appealed to my companion. ; Q 

“Put a strain on him,” he said, “don’t let him gain 
another inch an’ mebbe he’ll get tired or mebbe the line 
will break; try it that way a while.” 

“Tf the line breaks your spearhead is lost.” 

“Never mind that, there’s two more in the bundle. I 

want that turtle to take home, it’s all the game we can 
take, for fish will spoil.” ; 
(1 checked all progress at the other end of the line, and 
waited until the muscles which were working in the mud 
might tire. The hope was vain. I think he would have 
been there hanging on until the close of this fading cen- 
tury if I had not become weary of inaction. My friend 
offered no suggestion, but was contemplating nature and 
perhaps revolving in his mind the mysteries of voodoo- 
ism. The fact that if the line should re we might sur- 
vive the shock gradually dawned, and from a passive re- 
sistance I slowly put an aggressive strain on the line, and 
it yielded. The enemy evidently was not “wishing for 
night or Bliicher,” but fora firmer anchorage than river 
mud, for there was no sign of muscular exhaustion when 
he came on board and made our acquaintance. 

No more shots with an arrow for me. I had a record; 
you may call it an accidental one if you wish, but still a 
record; and if the laurels were thin I can console myself 
with the thought that they’re much thinner where there 
isn’t any. 

Mr. Almy had not only opened up anew sport, but had 
— me several things, especially about the character of 
bubbles coming from a bottom of soft mud, and in turn I 
could show him the relationship between aquatic larva of 
insects and their adult forms. 

The morning was passing, the faint breeze expired and 
we returned to camp to sit in a smoke which just permit- 
ted us to exist, while it drove off our insect enemies. I 
often wonder if they suffer more than we from a stifling 
smoke, or if we brace ourselves to stand it, knowing that 
they are suffering as much, but that if we hold out a while 
the enemy will retreat and leave us in possession of the 
field. It’s a question of pluck and endurance, especially 
the latter, with us; for if the smoke lets up for a moment 
the enemy wil! make a dash for your blood. With the man 
it is merely a question of two evils, smoke or mosquitoes, 
and he what he thinks to be the least. Not so 
with the insect. If she—here I take off my hat to say that 
those people whom my boy, Charley Bell, if he were alive, 
would call “the scientific Alecs” have recorded that it is 
only the female mosquito which sings and bites—if she, I 
say, relinquishes the field it is because ehe is driven from 
it by a force that is irresistible, there is no choice in the 
matter. 

The metamorphosis of the dragon-fly and the mosquito 
were unknown to Almy, and he listened to a discourse on 
them with great interest, but when I brought in a lot of 
enormous frogs, dressed and cooked them, he looked dis- 
gested; but after eeeing the e which I put on their 
bones he sampled them, and I had the satisfaction of 
teaching a man who lived near the great Southern 
marshes to eat their greatest delicacy. 

Somehow we had avoided the subject of voodooism, just 
as you avoid mention of politics when you know that your 
friend doesn’t agree with you, and it seemed to me that a 
belief in the supernatural powers of some old colored 
woman was part of his religion, and recalling the fact that 
my own New England ancestors, two centuries , be- 
lieved in witchcraft and preached against it made me 
lenient on this subject. He was a poor unlettered man, 
they were educat a. of the Church of England, 
and he knew as much about it as they did. 

In drawing Almy out | found that he came: from Ten- 
nessee and had drifted South as railroads were built, but 
his desire to shoot and fish prevented his getting steady 
employment. As we smoked he said: “Sometimes, in 
the fall, I hire out to the rice planters to shoot rice birds 
and go away fora month or two. These ‘ere birds come 
down from the North in great flocks and destroy the rice 
crop. I take a dozen or more darkies out and try to pro- 
tect the crop of some planter while the rice is in the milk 
state. We shoot into the cloud of birds, but it don’t seem 
to stop ’em from coming on. Ifthe flocks come down on 
a rice field when it is in the milk stage,and they are 
allowed to feed for ten minutes, there’s no use to try to 
harvest that crop, it’s been gathered. Of course we pick 
up some birds and send them to market, and they are fat 
and fine. You mightn’t believe it, but they get so fat that 
they can hardly fly, and in some places the darkies hunt 
them with torches and clubs at night and send thousands 
of dozens to market. The light blinds them and they 
flutter down, too fat to fly, and are picked up by hand or 
killed with a switch. In the winter the birds thin out, 
the rice fields give no food and they scatter.” 

Ah, me! And this was one of my favorite song birds, the 
bobolink! In the North the male is handsome in its sum- 
mer a, and its hilarious song has been likened to 
“striking the upper notes of a piano at random.” In boy- 
hood days I have shot them, and I hope to be forgiven. In 
New York markets they are called “reed birds,” and I wish 
to say that I never bought one, but have on several occa- 
sions sent the birds back untouched—on_principle—when 
they were served at formal dinners. Ifthe Southern riee 
planter finds it necessary to kill the bobolink as an enemy 
to his crops, no man can object; he has a right to do it; and 
then you will please remember that the male bird is in 
sober gray feather, and has no song to cheer the rice 
planter when he devastates his acres. That shows the re- 
verse of the picture. 

The Hallock game code, “ange ublished, puts these 
elegant song birds among those w idh should not be pro- 
tected, and I protest! A short time ago a Southern clergy- 

man, resident in New York city, was fined for shooting 
robins, and in defense said he “did not know that the 
were song birds.” He was right; no birds are song birds 
after the mating and breeding season has passed; then the 
males change plumage and only use call notes. 

For the benefit of my Southern friends, I wish that the 
could know the “villianous rice bird” as we know it—sail- 
ing over the meadows with its wings in a tremble of nup- 
tial joy and pouring forth its soul in a song that the dom 
ingbird could not imitate. Some poet has written a song 

ning: 
- “Tinkle, tinkle, Mr. Nincomb, 
Iam merry Bob o’ Lincom."" 
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But that was a merry song, and not at all to my purpose. 
There was another one which treated of the bird and gave 
words to its song, among which were “winter seeble,” and 
went on to relate its death by a gunner. I would surel 
inflict the quotation on you if it was on memory’s shelf, 
and therefore you may rejoice. Bryant has given the bird 
fame in his “Robert of Lincoln,” and there we rest the 
case of this particular bird and go back to the swamps of 
Louisiana. ; 

We got some frogs to take home, some new minnows to 
put in alcohol, and then a darky with his mules took our 
dugout to the railway, and so on “home” to Tangipahoa. 
Bell and Pete met me at the station, and the darky opened 
his eyes when he saw the frogs, and as he pr ed us to 
to the hotel he sang: 


“Sittin’ awn de po’ch in de light ob de moon, 
I took de banja down fo’ to play a little tune; 
De grasshoppss sing an’ de crickets all dance, 
De frogs try to jine "em, but dey didn't get a chance, 
Den get along, gals, doan yo’ see me comin’,"’ ete, 


Frep MATHER. 


ARE TROUT GROWING CRAFTIER 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Did you ever know of a true angler who felt that his life 
was rounded out, unless when his hair had become gray and 
his step less buoyant he could once more visit the stream he 
had first waded and where he felt the thrill which he en- 
joyed as he took his first trout with the fly? And did you 
ever notice how frequently after years of experience he looks 
for the same success he enjoyed when a novice, and departs 
sadly disappointed, perhaps never to return? 

It is true that every pool is there just as it was, and every 
boulder i3 as familiar to him as when he slipped and slid 
around them or fell over them in his ee enthusiasm, 
thirty or forty years before, for he could not forget them if 
he would; even the gurgle of the stream is familiar to him 
and seems more sweet than any he has heard since. 

The hills with their wealth of laurel or rhododendron were 
never so beautiful in his eyes, for to the angler the love of 
nature grows strcnger every year. 

Thus far he lives his carly experience over again, and here 
he stops. 

It is true that the stream has not the flow of water it 
formerly had. The trout have become depleted from differ- 
ent causes, but this depletion should reduce his catch only 
proportionately; for with one-fourth or one-half as many 
trout in the stream he should, with his present skill, bring 
back in his creel at least one-fourth or one-half as many as 
formerly. 

The same ground is gone over, each pool and rift is fished 
with a skill unknown forty years ago, and yet a fishisrarely 
taken fit to put in the creel, 

When the sun is low and the mountains cast their deep 
shadows over the valley and stream a few trout are taken, 
but not as they could be taken in the evening fishing years 


ago. 

If the angler thinks that perhaps the stream is too low, yet 
if he waits till a generous rain raises it to its former 
state and tries again, he will have but little better suc- 


ceas, 

If this is not the experience of all, it is certainly that of 
most veteran anglers who have returned to fish the streams 
of ‘‘their first love.” 

The question arises: What has caused this change? And 
there seems to be but one answer. 

In streams which are constantly fished the trout of each 
generation become more shy than those of She preceding one, 
and they transmit this increased shyness through their ova 
to their young, that is, the young fish begins where the 
parent left off. 

Forty years ago the large trout were quite as easy to catch 
as the small ones, and now it is as difficult to catch a finger- 
ling as a large fish. 

is increased shyness must then have been born in the 
fish and therefore transmitted by the parent fish. 

The above views have been oe on account of a question 
asked by a scientist in Eogland a few weeks ago, and which 
was substantially this: Whether the apparently increasing 
intelligence of some kinds of fish is the result of a greater 
instinct or because fishes may possibly have the power to 
communicate with each other by a sort of fish language, and 
he asked for replies to his question. 

Every angler who bas made as !requent and thorough tests 
as the writer knows that fishes cannot hear any sound 
emitted above the water, although it has been sug, that 
they may be able to hear sounds emitted beneath its surface; 
and if such is the case, then if there is any force in the sug- 
gestion made by our English friend, we may fairly assume 
that when some successful angler deftly drops his artificial 
fly at the head of a pool, some wily trout, which has barely 
escaped an unwilling translation into the realms above the 
water, will rush around the pool and whisper into the ears of 
the other trout which have not learned wisdom by a like ex- 
perience, telling them that “that thing is a delusion and a 
shaw.” 

Until further light is thrown on this subject we prefer to 
adopt the theory that the increasing shyness of trout is 
simply another illustration of the fact that the law of heredity 
cppliee to fishes as well as to animals. J. 8. V. ©. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, March 17, 


A Record Mahopac Bass. 

In the Forest AND STREAM space at the Sportsmen’s Ex- 
position was shown asmall-mouth black bass, loaned b 
Messrs. Wm. Mills & Sov, which was the occasion of muc 
interested comment. The fish was taken in Lake Mahopac, 
Putoam county, N. Y., on a 7, 1896, by Reuben Miller, 
a guide and farmer. Mr. Miller was fishing at the time near 
A. H. Dean’s Dean House, aud his bait was a Tin. perch. 
‘The bass weighed 8ibs. Shortly thereafter Mr. Miller took 
— other fish of the same species, weighing from 5% to, 
Ttlbs, : 

The taxidermist has given the big fellow a yellow eye; 
but 7 nine out of ten black bass fishermen no notice of this 
peculiarity of the mounted specimen would be taken, 


Aughvick Club House. 


Cowan's Gap, Pa., March 21.—The club house of the 
Aughvick Valley Fishing and Hunting Club was destroyed 
by fire sup to have been started by an incendiary. 

nited States Senator Boies Penrose, Speaker Boyer, Con- 
gressman Mahon, Pension Agent George W. Skinner and a 
number of prominent Philadelphia and Pittsburg politicians 
are members of the club 
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SOME BASS RECORDS. 


Crxcinnati, O.—Hditor Forest and Stream: In November 
of 1893 a small-mouth black bass, on 7lbs. 20z., was 
taken by Robert Bartells, of Somerset, Ky., in the Cumber- 
land River at Punkin Hollow Mill, six miles from Burn- 
side. He used a Bristol steel rod of Woz., a Natchaug silk 
line and a silver reel of his own make, and a live minnow 
for bait. It took him just eleven minutes to bring it to 
net, and while battling for freedom it fought with the vigor 
of a three-pounder and jumped five times out of the 
water. 

It was kindly sent to the Cuvier Club by the fortunate 
peewee, and has been very skillfully mounted by our tax- 
dermist, Prof. Drury. Really it is not a very gracefully 
proportioned bass, for overgrown fish seldom are; but it has 
the strong, muscular proportions, broad tail and razor-like 
fins which make this fish the royal king of the rocky 
reefs. Mr. Bartells has given me a catalogue of the catches 
he made last fall of the small-mouth black bass in the pic- 
turesque Cumberland, and it runs as follows: 

Oct. 1—Thirty bass, weighing 40lbs., from 1 to 34lbs.; 
eight of 3lbs. 

Oct. 7—Forty-two bass, weighing 69lbs., from 1 to 3lbs. 

Oct. 15—Sixty-four bass, weighing 84lbs., from } to 3lbs. 

Oct. 26—Eighteen bass, weighing 26lbs., from 1}lbs. to’ 
7lbs. 202. 

The next largest I have heard of, and that is authentic, 
is the one caught by Capt. H. H. Tinker, of the Cuvier’s, in 
Lake Erie, near Put-in Bay, weighing 6lbs. 2oz. 

There was one caught, which to be in unity should have 
ra the above, at the mouth of the Grand River by 

. O. Sawyer, of Grand Rapids, which weighed 63lbs., and 
was a royal beauty of its mail-clad race, being perfectly 
symmetrical from head to tail, and a fighter that came near 
gaining its liberty. 

Now comes John L. Stettinus, of this city,a very enthu- 
siastic angler, who about a decade ago caught one at Put-in 
Bay that weighed 6lbs. So overjoyed was he with his 
_ that he at once discontinued his sport, packed up, and 

urried home. On his arrival he forthwith gave a supper 
to a few of his most intimate friends at the St. Nicho 
which cost him an even $100. He now angles for stri 
bass at Cuttyhunk Island nearly every season, and is very 
successful at it. 

A short time ago Col. W. B. Smith, of this city—and a 
royal good fellow, too—was up at Green Lake, Wis., angling 
for the bronze-backers, and while there heard no end of 
talk about the capture of 7 and 8lb. small-mouth black 
bass. Wishing to secure some of the big fellows, or else 
fracture the romances so freely related, he posted up a 
notice offering $200 for an &lb. small-mouth black bass, 
$150 for a 7}-pounder, $100 for a 7-pounder. 

This, he said, was the last he heard of the big bass, and 
he thinks the notice is there yet, and if so, will adhere to 
the offers he then made. 

We hear of a great many big black bass being caught, 
but they are generally weighed on their own scales, and 
with enla optics. 

Of the big-mouth bass there are many that run up to 12 
and 15lbs., if not over. We have one in our museum that 
weighs 13lbs., and was caught in Southern waters, but the 
7lbs. 20z. small-mouth black bass of Mr. Bartells is the: 
largest we ever heard of that was caught by hook and line.. 

Avex SrarBuck. 

Later.—I have another big small-mouth black bass for 

our record, weighing 7lbs. 1oz., that was caught in Honey 

reek, a tributary of the Little Miami, that pours into the 
Ohio River some ten miles east of this city, It was caught 
a few years ago by Attorney G. W. Hardache, formerly 
one of our State senators. He isan enthusiastic angler, and 
takes his outing every year for that bull dog fighter of the 
rocky reef. Atex SrarBuck. 


ONE DAY’S SPORT. 


Aww our writers, with that happy faculty, inherent in all 
humankind, of losing sight of the disagreeable incidents in 
the pleasure of recalling the eer sagueniangs connected 
with an outing. present the bright side only. 

At the risk of being designated a crank, dyspeptic or 
simist, I intend to depart from the beaten track and relate 
a little experience illustrating the opposite side of the ques- 
tion, feeling sure that many of the brotherhood of sports- 
men will recognize a true picture of the discomfort that 
in some form has fallen to their own lot. 

It was at Andover, Me., wher: I was spending a two 
weeks’ vacation in company with a friend, Mr. ©. O. Poor. 
Sept. 80 being a rainy day, we made arrangements to drive 
on the following morning to the south arm of the Rangeley 
Lakes, sixteen miles distant, to try forsome black ducks, a 
large flock being reported at that place. 

We were up early, rly scanning the sky, which 
showed favorable signs of clearing, and congratulating our- 
selves on the prospect, we hastily harnessed, got our traps to- 
gether and started; so did the rain, But having got under 
way, we made up our minds we would finish the trip, rain or 
no rain, at the same time hoping that it would clear up. 

With intermittent energy the rain continued, however, 
until we had reached our destination; in the meanwhile se- 
curing @ grouse which ran from the road into the bushes, 
where, after vainly shooting in an attempt to make it rise in 
self-defense, 1 was compelled to blow its head off at a dis- 
tance of about 20ft. 

Arriving at the lake, and putting our steed up at a shanty 
near the road, we procured a boat from Mr O. 5. Syke, who 
has charg’ of the South Arm Hotel, and had nicely started 
across the lake when the rain commenced to fall in volumes 
that would have caused Noah to put in a couple of extra life 
preservers. 

We pottered around the lake for a little while, seeing but 
one duck. He flew into a little cove and mysteriously dis- 
appeared, for although following directly after him we could 
not find a feather of him. 

By this time we were thoroughly soaked, and concluding 
that we had ducking enough in both senses of the word we 
landed and p for the homeward journey. 

‘With clothes wet and clammy, sixteen miles in a cold 
rain, mud 6in. deep, an old horse, open wagon, harness, 
breaking twice, causing delay in repairing it, and you have, 

a description of our four hours’ ride. 

‘It is not all of hunting to bunt,” and if one does not be- 
lieve this saying, let him takea trip like the above and he 
will be convinced. 

I was so thoroughly convinced during that ride that on 


reaching home, or rather Andover, I packed m , in- 
tending ake he first train to ew York the following. 
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day, inwardly resolving that this should be my last shooting 
trip. But after a smoking hot supper and an evening passed 
before a grand old fireplace with one of Andover’s fairest 
daughters, wiser counsels prevailed, and I concluded to re 
main to the end of my allotted time. 

Amply was I repaid for so doing, as, taking the same route 
under more auspicious circumstances a few days later, and 
camping at the Upper Richardson Pond, we spent the pleas- 
antest days of the season. 

If the editor does not think this account of the unpleasant 
portion of a sportsman’s outing disqualifies me from the 
ranks of true sportsmen, who in theory should be above 
such trivial annoyances, and refrains from consigning this 
narrative to the tender mercies of the waste basket, I will 
furnish an account of the pleasurable: part of the camping 
experiences of two novices, 

must confess, however, that I am no lover of discomfort, 
even though it be in the pursuit of my favorite recreation. 
A Bank CLERK. 


“Angling Talks.” 
We have a very few copies of George Dawson's “‘Angling Talks,” a 
series of chapters of entertaining chat about men, fishermen, fish, 


fishing and fishing places. Cloth, 50 cents. Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Ee Bene 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS, 

March :4-27.- Prrrspure.— Duquespve Kenne! Club, 

March 17-.0.— Lovisvi.Le — Kentucky Kennel Ulub. 

March 30-April ¢.— BaLtmmorge.—Balumore Kennel Asscciation. 

March 30-April 2.—Kansas Crry.—Kansus City Kennel Club. 

March 31-April 3.—San Jos®.—Santa Clara County Poultry and 
Kennel Club, 

April 7-10,- StockTon.—Stockton Kennel Club, 

April 14-17,—Los ANGELEs.—Southern California Kennel Club, 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Sept. 6.- Manitoba Field Trials Club, Morris, Man. 
Nov, 2.—Monongahels Valley Game and Fish Protective Associ- 
ation’s trials, Greene county. Pa. 
Nov. 8—Union Field Triais Club's trials, Carlisle, Ind. 
Nov. 15.—E F. T. Club's trials, Newton, N. 





THE INHERITANCE OF MUTILATIONS. 


Versarties, Ky.—Since the publication of Dr. Lock- 
wood’s experiments in breeding tailless mice, it rather seems 
accepted as true by the profession that a mutilation has but 
to be inflicted on an indefinite number of successive genera- 
tions to insure its heredity. While this is indisputably 
proven regarding mice, yet facts within the observation of 
all cause one to doubt whether the same is true with other 
animals. The dehorning of cattle has been practiced for 
quite atime, yet 1 have kncwn no hornless offspring of dehorn- 
utated ancestry. My own family has occupied the same 
lands for nearly a century—four generations. Each in suc- 
cession has marked hogs with the same mutilation of the ears. 
Yet none has seen a single pig born with mutilated aural 
appendages. And it is conceded that our stock hogs are of 
the same general ancestry on one side, improvement bein 
sought by changing the sire, which also invariably suffered 
the same mutilation. 

The custom of cutting off the tails of young lambs, which 
is as old as the settiement of this State, was brought hence 
from Virginia, where it obtained since her colonization, com- 
ing thence from England, extending I ao not know bow far 
back—at least to the era of Little Bo-Peep. I have made 
careful inquiry of both breeders and buyers of sheep, and 
have learned of but two instances of lambs born without 
tails. Since 1 have myself observed more than a jike num- 
ber of tailless calves at birth, I fairly reason that these were 
freaks of nature rather than instances of the heredity of 
mutilation. 

These examples afford fair grounds for belief that the 
mouse is less tenacious of racial characteristics than any 
other of the lower animals affurding means of observation 
regarding the transmission of mutilations, if indeed they do 
not absolutely show that the inheritance of mutilations is a 
legacy peculiar to the mouse among all the lower animals. 
That there is no such inheritance in the human race we 
have a proof as indisputable as can be imagined. 

While the inheritance of mutilations seems exceptional, 
and even disproven regarding many animals from fairly ex- 
tensive observation and experiment, the transmission of 
mental impress is much more susceptible of proof. Mr. 
Railey, a noted horseman of this county, had a mare and a 
stallion both well trained in the ‘‘high school” and ‘‘park” 

its, Their sires probably had received the same education; 

know nothing as totheirdams I have seen a colt of these 
two go “high school” in the pasture of his own free will and 
inclination, before he ever knew bit or rein. The sire in 
question became the property.of Mrs. Joe Emmet, and is, I 
tnink, to be seen in your city Tae: 

Another instance of this kind of heredity has been seen by 
all. What is known as the “pointing” or ‘‘sitting instinct” 
in dogs is but the development through heredity of that 
ecstatic pause that the presence of quarry excites in beasts of 
prey. It is to be observed 'o a slight extent in all members 
of both the dog and cat family. The pause or ‘‘crouch” of 
the lion or tiger before springing is nut so much for pose of 
limb for that purpose as it is the transient hypnosis from 
imminence of prey. This hypnosis of sight or ecstatic ex- 
eer gd developed by education and fixed by heredity, is 
surely the most reasonable explanation of the distinguishing 
characteristic of our bird dogs It has had no development 
in the cat for sufficient reasons. She is the most uncivilized 
of all domestic animals. What she originally was and what 
she is now are one and the same, except as influenced by en- 
vironment. The cat is unsusceptible of education. Buch 
things as further her physical needs she takes advantage of, 
not from the influence of man, but merely as she would have 
done had’ she found the same conditions in nature, As I 
have seen elsewhere mentioned, she wiil rub her back against 
a man’s legs as formerly against a tree, prefers the shelter of 
a fireside to that of the forest, food freely bestowed to the 
chances of the chase; but in native instincts she is in no wise 
changed or developed from her aboriginal state, and even in 
color constantly tends to the mottling of the mingled lights 
and shadows that proved her eee on in the pristine tor- 
ests.—S. M. Worthington, M.D.,in Medical Record 

[The learned gentleman may be wt strong on lambs, 
miee, dehorned cattle and horses, but he is weak on dogs 
and cats; and his knowledge of the hypnosis of the tiger and 
lion 18 open to question. 

The purpose of the dog in capturing his prey is to secure a 
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food supply. He is a superficial observer indeed who would 
claim that the tense muscles and intent alertness which ob- 
tain during the moments the dog endeavors to locate his 
prey by his sense of smell indicate a state of hypnosis. The 
extraordinary agility displayed by the dog in his effort to 
capture his prey so soon as he has located it proves that point- 
ing is but a preliminary pause for information and prepara- 
tion to spring and capture. } 


AN IMPROMPTU FOX HUNT. 


In1ton, N. Y.—Hiditor Forest and Stream: Probably the 
reason we hear so little of the beagle outside of field trial 
reports is that the owners of those grand little dogs are kept 
too busy following them to write of their sport. No one 
who has spent one day behind good ones will class them 
with the prize-juggling spaniel. Other dogs have had their 
historians telling of the rare sport of some days’ hunt, but 


the praises of the beagle have yet to find a competent . 


chronicler. 

Probably the most interesting hunt we have had this fall 
is our impromptu fox hunt, although we have had many 
rabbit hunts and succeeded in bagging quite afew. Welett 
Tlion aout 4 o’clock in the morning and did not arrive at 
the hunting grounds till after 9, quite a trip for a rabbit 
hunt, and all the way on the cars too. . We turned the dogs 
loose about 9 o’clock and at 11 we had not seen our first 
rabbit. The dogs would start them all right, but the snow 
was light and very dry and it seemed impossible for them to 
hold the scent for any distance. About 11 o’clock, as we 
were crossing a ridge between two swamps, Dime, the pride 
of the pe jumped a fox and away she went, closely fol- 
lowed by Bessie and Dime’s Dolly. Dime was originally 
used to hunt foxes and she never loses a chance to give one 
a race unless she is too busy with rabbits. 

The noon sun was warming up the snow and made the 
running fairly good. The way those dogs made that fox 
run was a caution, and for just four hours and twenty min- 
utes they kept bim going. 

Soon we ord a short, sharp bark quite near us, and 
Saxby said, ‘There! they have put him in his hole.’’ He 
then fired his gun to call in the dogs, Soon we saw Dime 
come out of the woods and across the open ground toward 
us, with Bessie close behind, One of the party said, ‘‘I 
don’t see Dolly She must be lying down somewhere on the 
track.” He probably thought so from the fact that she was 
between four and five weeks in whelp. But Saxby said, 
‘Don’t you worry about Dolly; she has got to have her bark 
in the hole too. She isn’t far away.” Soon he said, ‘See 
that!” We all looked where he was pointing and were able 
to see something white moving above the top of the weeds, 
It was Dolly, and she had her flag up too 

They are all small dogs. Dime is just enough over 13in. 
so she has torun inthe 15in. class, und D:me’s Dolly and 
Bessie are both in the 18in, class. They all ran at Oxford, 
Mass., at the field trials last November. 

Little Dolly has run her last race. She died while whelp- 
ing last month, and no dog in the pack can take her place. 
She was the most promising puppy of the lot and the pet of 
all who knew her. 

After we had disposed of the fox. or rather after the fox 
had disposed of us, we repaired to the swamps, and soon 
had the rabbits going in great shape until darkness com- 
pelled us to think of home. D2 you suppose you could get 
those dogs to come in? Well, I think not. We had to 
catch every «ne of them and put them on the chain and 
fairly drag them away. Now let some other admirer of the 
ere tell us what their dogs have been doing this fall, and 
let the public know that the staunch little beagle is capable 
of giving as fine a day’s sport as bis severest critics demand. 
What is more inspiring to the true sportsman than the music 
of the beagle orchestra in full cry, even if he don’t get a 
rabbit. J. D. R. 


FOX HUNT IN UPSHIRE’S NECK. 


Virointa.—Editor Forest and Stream: The Only and 
Mappsburg packs, after recuperating from their heavy run 
last week in Hack’s Neck, again came together to-day, in 
order that the important sporting matter might be fully set- 
tled as to the best qualities of their respective packs. The 
points to be considered were speed, stuying qualities, strain 
of blood, and greater degree of skill in readily finding the 
track when coming to a check, besides many other fine poin 
that go to make up an animal fit for the enjoyment and sport 
of mau. 

The hunt was one of great excitement, though it did not 
last near so long as hunts frequently do. From the time of 
raising the fox until his capture was 2 hours and 59 minutes 
by the watch. 

To give a better idea of the huat made to-day, it seems im- 

ortant before going further to give a brief description of 
Upehire’s Neck. This isa long strip of narrow, very rich 
farming land laying between Matchapungo Creek and Hog 
Island Bay, some ten to twelve miles long and averaging 
about a mile in width, abounding in small game, with plenty 
of red foxes in addition. , 

We raised the fox on the Davis farm at 7 A. M. about five 
miles from the south end of the neck. The dogs were as 
gay as larks, and went straight for reynard at a terrible rate 
of speed south, the riders following, but failing to keep in 
distance, the dogs running two lengtbs to their one, The 
point of the neck reached, the fox doubled and was met run- 
ning north, making fine time, leading perhaps by a half mile, 
The pack was up almost instantly, well tog:ther, passing us 
as it were a shadow, so to speak, at which stage of the hunt 
two black and tans belonging to the Mappsburg pack and 
two of the Only pack were the first to mount the inclosure 
of the Fentress om Amey’s bitch Music and one im- 

orted were the next. The dogs were soon out of sight and 
earing, the riders following at all possible speed. 

When some five or six miles north we met tbe fox that 
had been out of the neck. As was afterward reported, he 
made a circle of perhaps ten miles through the country, and 
was returning again down the neck, in fact, was already on 
the Bowdoin farm. At this stage of the huat, an hour and 
a half having already elapsed, there was but trifling odds 
beween the dogs and the fox as between then and when last 
seen, the latter showing no signs of distiess, while the dogs 
were well packed, running with great speed, making the 
damp atmosphere resound as it were the rushing of mighty 
waters. It is not possible for one not there present to wit- 
ness the sight to realize this grand exhibition of the efforts 
of pursuers and pursued, The first were obeying the laws 
of fostinet without the possibility of gain, while the other 
instinctively knew that his only hope of escape depended 
upon the‘means given him by nature—speed and endurance. 
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The dogs passed on south, where the fox again donbled at 
the point, following the Broadwater shore north to the Bow- 
doin farm, where being closely pressed—the hard turf giving 
the dogs better foothold—he shied from his course and 
crossed the Bowdoin farm; this being the first time, to our 
knowledge, that the dogs had sighted him. Even now he 
was sen only by the leading dogs, and was too far away to 
perceptibly accelerate their seed 

The chase continued to offer every interest connected with 
the sport, the dogs going north up the neck, crossing farm 
after farm, and the horsemen in full pursuit. Passing n 
out of the neck, the fox made a circuit, as before, and finding 
himself hard pressed was soon back again. Onsighting him 
we found that he was badly broken up, exbibiting a strong 
tendency to “linger.” The two black and tans had, unfor- 
tunately, been ripped almost to their vitals by a barbed wire 
fence on the north run, and were not with the pack, but the 
rest were making good time and quite well together. None 
had stranded, while it was apparent that the chase was now 
drawing to a close. But a short time elapsed before a black 
and tan bitch belonging to Ames had the credit of being the 
first to pass sentence on poor reynard. The entire pack, 
ables must have been Close up, as the fox was torn into 

iblets 


The same grounds will be hunted on Warne 
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Dogs for Packing in Alaska. 


Some time ago an Alaska trader visited the city looking 
for dogs. He spent several days here, and left with six lusty 
canines which he had purchased at very reasonable rates, 
He said he wanted the dogs to take to Alaska and make 
common carriers of them, dogs being the only animals that 
can stand the grief of a trip up the Pukeo. and be good for 
anything when they get there. Eskimo dogs are, of course, 
preferable for this purpose, being intended by nature for 
such use, but Eskimo dogs are scarce and expensive, so 
ordinary dogs are used to take their places and answer ve' 

well. All that is required is a long-haired dog big conuh 
to haul his share of a sledge, and sufficiently young and 
intelligent to be capable of learning the businees. Such 
dogs command a good price, a fact which many men who 
are now working extra hours for money to feed household 
pets will be glad to learn. There has been more or less 
inquiry for dogs in Portland and the cities of the Sound 
every spring. his year, however, the development of the 
mines on the Yukon has taken so many miners into the min- 
ing district that the demand for pack animals is greater than 


ever, and the ae is likely to be very brisk before 
long.— Portland Oregonian. 


Pet Dog Club. 


East Oranoe, N. J., March 18.—Zditor Forest and 
Stream: Ata meeting of the American Pet Dog Club, held 
at the Hotel Lincoln, Broadway and Fifty-second street, 
New York city, on March 10, the club elected as its judges 
for the ensuing year Messrs. Morris, Rackham, Mortimer, 
and Miss Whitney, and as delegate of the American Kennel 
Club Mr. T. Farrer Rackham, East Orange, N. J. 

Three new members, Mrs. Anna Bernstein, Mrs, Marie 
Barth and Miss Sophie Barth, were elected and ten new 
members were proposed, -Other business of importance was 
transacted and the club is in a most flourishing condition, 


T. Farrer Rackuam, Sec’y, 


POINTS AND FLUSHES, 


A Pittsburg friend kindly sent us the following clipping, 
which recounts the devotion and intelligence of a dog: 
“Thomas Cain, residing on Hamilton avenue, Brushton, 
his wife and three children were saved from burning to 
death early yesterday morning by a dog. Fire broke out in 
the house about 4 A. M., when they were asleep, and they 
were only awakened in time to make a hasty escape by the 
dcg barking, howling and scratching at the door of Mr. 
Cain’s room. The house was destroyed. It was valued at 
$2,000, and $160 which Mr. Cain bad in a bureau drawer 
was also burned,” 





The National Pet Stock Association, organized for the 
promotion of the interests of the pet stock at fairs and live 
stock exhibitions, has issued a circular in which it calls the 
attention of breeders to the need of united action and the 
success which comes from it. Ful) particulars can be 
obtained of the secretary, Mr. G. P, Reynaud, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y, 


Under date of March 17, Mr. Thos. Johnson, of Winni- 
peg, writes feelingly of his friend: ‘‘Only those who knew 
the late A. P. Heywood-Lonsdale intimately’ knew what a 
great, big, kindly heart he had. Manly sports have indeed 
lost a friend. The Shropshire hounds, which he had kept 
and hunted at his own cost, and English field trials have 
lost a most beneficent encourager and supporter. I cannot 
better illustrate his kindheartedness than by quoting a line 
from a letter he wrote me when Mr. Braelsford last came to 
this country with his dogs; he said; ‘Mr. Braelsford, as you 
know, is getting well up in years, Please, Mr, Johnson, do 
all you can for him to make bis labors as light as possible, 
and spare no expense in doing so.’ 

“When T think of Mr, Dexter, Mr. Lorillard, and other 
great American sportsmen—and wish we had more like 
them—and then, when I remember Mr. Lonsdale, I don’t 
think wy reflection to say, ‘He was the greatest Roman of 
them all.’” 





Mr. G. B. Borradaile, Honorary Secretary of the Mani- 
toba Field Trials Club, Winnipeg, has sent out the following 
information in a circular letter to the club’s patrons: The 
following arravgements have been made in order to prevent 
expense, trouble or delay at any of the customs of 
entry, viz.: Neche, Pembina and Gretns, All dogs that 
have been duly entered in any of the Manitoba Field Trials 
Club events are allowed to enter Manitoba and remain for 
ninety days free of all duty. In order to benefit by this ar- 
rangement, an accurate description of each dog, giving 
name, breed, sex, color, event entered in, owner’s name, 
name of person having charge, and line of railway traveling 
by, must be mailed to C. G. Borradaile one week previous to 
date of arrival at port of entry. 








The Forest anp Srream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
atest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. 
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Docking Dogs. 

Some time ago a special committee was appointed by the 
Kennel Club to inquire into the method and procedure in 
the matter of “docking” or cutting the tails of dogs, specially 
with reference to the old English sheep dog and the schip- 
perke. Of the latter it had been said that the tail was not 
docked or shortened in the fashion usual with terriers, but 
when it was born with a tail on the entire appendage was 
torn or gouged out, in order that it might — to have 
been originally produced without a tail. Unscrupulous 
dealers sold such dogs as naturally born tailless and led 
their purchasers to believe that all schipperkes, if 
“thoroughbred,” were so born. No doubt considerable 
cruelty in this docking was practiced on the a 
although the members of the English Schipperke Club dis- 
puted the charge, to which they gave an fh pe oso and 
unqualified denial,” saying that “a greater calumny had 
never been uttered against a respectable body of fanciers.” 
In their memorial to the sub-committee, already alluded to, 
and a meeting of which was recently held, they prayed 
that the docking as practiced in their humane manner 
should not be interfered with. 

There is no doubt that “gouging” or “carving out” the 
tails was in practice in Belgium, the home of the variety, 
but that if it had ever been done in this country such a 
case had not been known to the club; its members were, 
moreover, quite willing to fall in with any suggestion 
toward stopping the practice where it existed. The chair- 
man of thesub-committee pointed out to delegates represent- 
ing the two English schipperke clubs that their description 
of the dog stated explicitly “that the tail of the schipperke 
should be absent,” and this not only induced its breeders 
to remove the whole‘of the tail, but such a statement was 
calculated to lead the public to believe that schipperkes 
were born without tails. Considerable discussion took 
place, and in the end the delegates of the English Schip- 
perke Club and the St. Hubert Schipperke Club adopted 
the following memorial to the Kennel Club: “The mem- 
bers of the above clubs, with a view to the settlement of 
the docking question, have agreed to the following alter- 
ation in their rules and standard of points, namely, to sub- 
stitute and add to the description dealing with the tail the 
following words: ‘Tail, if not naturally absent, may be 
docked, and a stump of 2in. is not objected to; but “carv- 
ing” or “gouging out” is not permissible, and shall dis- 

ualify.”” This was signed by Mr. B. W. Moore and Dr. 
aneazin. the delegates, and it will be laid before the full 
committee of the Kennel Club in due course. 

No doubt the agitation had arisen on account of what 
had been practiced on the schipperke, but as a representa- 
tive of the old English bobtailed sheep dog had been in- 
vited to the meeting in question, the club in its interests 
was re mted by Mr. Parry Thomas. The chairman, 
Mr. J. W. Ross, pointed out that at a general meeting of 
the Kennel Club it was stated that the practice of gouging 
or carving out the tails of schipperkes and old English 
sheep dogs was common; that such a practice was obviously 
a cruel one, and that in consequence of this the sub-com- 
mittee had been appointed. The meeting was prepared to 
receive and report whatever the representatives of the clubs 
present by their delegates might wish to place before them, 
and in framing their views he would remind them that they 
must not lose sight of the fact that there were gentlemen in 
the club who advocated the entire abolition of docking in 
an shape; in fact, one member of the sub-committee, Mr. 

Sdgar Farman, held a strong view in favor of its total dis- 
continuance. The whole matter would be laid before the 
full committee of the Kennel Club to be dealt with. Mr. 
Parry Thomas, in stating the view held by his club, em- 
phatically denied, on behalf of his colleagues, the allega- 
tion that old English sheep dogs’ tails were either carved 
or gouged out, and that-to leave a stump Ijin. or 2in. long 
was an improvement rather than a detriment. He had not 
come prepared with any written statement, but was quite 
ready to reduce the substance of his remarks into writing 
for the use of the committee. His club were prepared to 
pass a rule so as to prevent the possibility of such a prac- 
tice as had been alluded to being resorted to in connection 
with the old English sheep dog. 


Wheeling. 


In the appartment house in New York where I live there 
are six flats, all occupied by small families, with in no case 
more than three adult members. Yet there are nice bicycles 
in commiesion at the present time, with prospects of two 
more to be added in the near future. More than 50 per cent. 
of the occupants of the house, including both sexes and 
all ages, are riderc, and practically all the able-bodied adults 
are embraced in this classification. Besides the bicycles, the 
rolling stock of the flat includes two baby carriages and 
one child’s tricycle. 

Our flat is not one of those ‘‘go-as-you-please”’ apartment 
houses. It is conducted on the principle that wheeled 
vehicles, like dogs and cats, must be subject to carefully 
drawn up rules, The legislation in this particular instance 
requires that they shall be left in charge of the janitor when 
under the communal roof, and under no circumstances shall 
they be taken to the individual apartments of their owners 
to imperil wall paper and track up the balls, 

This rule, while not especially obnoxious to the tenants, 
has given the janitor in question some sleepless nights. Last 
year he only had four bicyles to look after, and found ample 
room for them in the passage to the coal bics, but with nine 
and the prospect of two more in a few days things are dif- 
ferent. 

To accommodate the nine he has fitted up with racks a 
storeroom that formerly came in very conveniently for some 
of his own personal needs; but as it is, the place is over- 
crowded and there is not room for a single additional wheel 
on the floor. 

Fortunately the room has a high ceiling, and the janitor 
hopes to solve this riddle of domestic ecunomy by persuad- 
ing some of the wheeling contingent to suspend their bicy- 
cles from above The two newcomers are to have drop-frame 
wheels, and as he couldn’t ask a lady to take the less desira- 
ble position, he is using considerable. diplomacy to make 
some of the original male preémptors of desirable spaces see 
the desirability of moving higher. To help out his scheme 
he says be will call those — oe ea — the 

athletes, as distinguished 1m. or’ pp ” who use 
the ground tier, 
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He will also throw in one free clean up for every one of 
the upper story wheels, and guarantees that the tires will last 
longer, as they are relieved from the weight of the wheel for 
the time being. 

With us the cycling season n Feb. 21, and wheels that 
had not been ridden since Thanksgiving came out that day. 

Only two bicycles were in commission a!] winter, but there 
wus remarkable unavimity in bringing the others out for 
Washington’s Birthday. . Dan Dany. 


Ran into a Deer. 


A youna woodsman had a curious adventure the other 
night in the wild woods of Morehouseville, up in the Adiron- 
dacks. He was riding along the road on a bicycle. His 
lamp was lit, and the light it threw was powerful. 

Suddenly in the road ahead, half way down a hill, a form 
loomed up in the light thrown by the lamp. Two turns of 
the pedals showed that it wasa deer, which, hearing no 
sound and seeing nothing but the light, had been literally 
jacked, as much as ever a deer was jacked from a boat 
along a backwoods stream. The sight flabbergasted the 
young man, and then, before he thought to jump off, he bit 
the deer fair in the side and doubled it up in a heap. 

Of what followed the young woodsman bas no distinct 
recollection, He got mixed up some way with something. 
For a brief instant he felt deer hide under Lis hands, then 
something hit him in the side and he went over into a ditch 
among the briers. 

By and by he got up and examined his wheel. The 
handle bars were bent avd some spokes needed straightening. 
The lamp was dented in several places, but would still show 
a light, the glass having been untouched. When he got 
things somewhat straightened out he b gaa to examine the 
road. There was a place that looked hke a deer’s rolling 
place, with the imprints of a man’s hand in the middle, A 
long mark showed where the deer’s hoofs had slipped in the 
dirt. The deer was not-to be seen. 

Only once before in that part of the Adirondacks has a 
man succeeded in laying hands on a deer while the ground 
was bare, and that man was young Frank French, of More- 
houseville. A deer was watching Henry Cook one day up 
on the Indian river, and French, who had no gun, sneaked 
up behind the deer, and grabbing it around the throat 
choked it to death.—New York Sun. 


THE BUFFALO AT VAN CORILANDT. 


New York, March 8.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
other day I took aspin on my wheel out to Van Cortlandt 
Park to see the buffalo which have been loaned the city 
through the courtesy of the Corbin estate. 

The route followed was Seventh avenue to the Harlem 
River, Sedgwick avenue, Kingsbridge road and Broadway 
to Mosholu avenue, and then a short turn east on the latter 
to the north end of the gameinclosure. The distance from 
155th street is about six miles. 

Mosholu avenue has. lately been macadamized and the 
wheeling on it was the best encountered after crossing the 
Harlem. This is not saying much, however, for the other 
roadswere in vile condition, owing to heavy travel; and in 
places where the frost was still in the ground it was much 
easier to ride over the grass at the side than on the roadway 


roper. 

PMosholu avenue is all that could be desired, from the 
wheelman’s standpoint, even at this the worst possible time 
of year, and it wasa comfort to get upon its smooth, firm 
surafce and feel the bicycle run easily once more. 

The day I had chosen for my trip was not by any means an 
ideal wheeling day. It had rained only the day before, and 
a mist hung over the landscape indicating that Old Proba- 
bilities still had something up his sleeve in the way of moist- 
ure, There was, however, a compensation for the poor roads 
and sloppy riding in the prospect. To my mind no view is 
so charming as when it is given the imaginative cast that 
comes from a misty atmosphere, which blots out parts of the 
distance and makes others more suggestive while throwing 
into relief the foreground and middle distance. A clear at- 
mosphere means death to perspective on any but a vast 
scale, but with mist the most commonplace landscape as- 
sumes unexpected beauties. In England, photographs, 
owing to the moist, rain-laden atmosphere, and also the a 

reciation of its possibilities by the photographers, frequently 
coos the quality of ntings and stand in a class by them- 
selves. The main features of the picture are properly ac- 
centuated, while the __ art of leaving out irrelevant de- 
tails has due ition. 

I had been aoe ng asharp lookout for the buffalo while 
pedaling along the avenue, which at first passes through a 
piece of woodland; but not till the open land toward the 
eastern edge of the paddock was reached did I get a sight of 


them. 

The entire herd, numbering twenty-five great animals, was 
grouped on a point of the hillside 200yds. away, some stand- 
ing, some lying down. 

s it happened, when I first saw them all were motionless; 
but presently one old bull, whose herculean proportions were 
not lessened by the luminous medium through which I saw 
him, an fighting asmall tree with lazy thrusts of his pon- 
derous head, Nearer at hand wasa herd of adozeu European 
roe deer lying close together in a little weedy depression in 
the open hillside, looking like weather-worn rocks, and sug- 
gesting by their clustering proclivities a covey of quail. 

A few hundred yards east of where these deer lay was a 
thick copse, remy in its lower portions, through which 
runs Tibbitt’s Brook. If the deer had been of our native 
Virginia stock they would undoubtedly have been found in 
this cover, and not outin the open within a stone’s throw 
of a traveled road. Butthe Euro; deer come from alon 
ancestry of park-bred animals and are used to being looked 
at. They are well adapted for parks, but in October afoot 
in the woods I should want different game. 

The buffalo and deer are in sy oy Scotchman, who is 
known as Billy Morrison. He has bred in taking care 
of animals in parks, and his charges and he are on the very 
best of terms. The buffalo cluster about him, and even the 
monarch McKinley eats from his hand. In America we do 
not breed gamekeepers any more than we do park deer, con- 


‘ aqeuey we have to import them. 
orriso 


m is afraid that the buffalo will get mired in the 
bottom down by Tibbitt’s Brook next summer. Buffalo, it 
soem, aout a lot of watching in parks, and are constantly in 
m . 

Perhaps if we go on with our parks and our bnffalo, the 
descendants of these animals several hundred years hence 
may be more tractable and more amenable to their environ- 
ment. It is hard to make park animals in one generation 
from the stock that roamed the plains and knew no limit to 
their wanderings ens the climatic one imposed at the be- 
ginning of the world. 

With the advance of spring and the coming of better roads 
the avenues of the northern part of the city soon be black 
with wheelmen. 

The buffalo inclosure can easily be reached either from 
Jerome avenue on the east or Broadway on the west, and a 
sight of the game will well repay any one who has the sports- 
mefow the buftalo will enjoy the opening of the cyeling 

ow y sea- 
son remains to be seen, J. 
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The Cycle in the Army. 


AN officer in the U.S. Ame, and one who has evidently 
given much thought to the subject, writes the following: 

“It seems to me that the War Department has, in its road 
maps and the continued scouring of the country by cyclists, 
a means of acquiring a knowledge of roads and of the 
country such as has never before existed in the history of 
nations. Many of the officers are most desirous of using the 
bicycle officially, but its adoption requires the creation of a 
special body of men and a special appropriation. These can 
only come through Congress, and Congress should be made 
to see the necessity. Army officers cannot advise, solicit or 
attempt legislation—it is against the regulations. The mat- 
ter should be worked up in all a n one trip I covered 
780 miles in eight days, examining roads between New York 
city and Washington, D. C., and the neighborhood of several 
cities. Returning, I went from Washington to New York in 
twenty-five hours’ actual riding, about thirty-two hours on 
the road—a distance of 250 miles, or longer than most of the 
lines crossing the campaign grounds in many great wars. 

“There is no question as to the desire to use the ee, but 
our army is small, and all these things come through appro- 
priations. I believe that such a collection of information 
should be gathered and stored, and that it would prove in- 
valuable in war. All road book information is just what is 
wanted by troops—kind of road, hills and grades, streams 
and bridges, taverns, towns and villages, etc. Add to this a 
very ms t description of the country, and one hasa mounted 
reconnoissance map. Much of this information may reach 
the Government through General.Stone, but it would be 
well to have it reach the army also. 

“A light battery marched from Fort Hamilton to a point 
well up in New York State. Had they then aaemenal the 
New York Division maps they would have been very useful, 
and, in fact, much information was obtained from a district 
bicycle map on the return march. When I arrived at a post 
a few years ago, not one of the officers save myself rode the 
wheel. When I left every one had a bicycle. General Miles 
takes a t interest in the bicycle, and I know that if it is 
possibe it will be regularly issued soon.” 


Out of Date. 


THE other day an Irish youth appeared on the Boulevard 
astride of a machine of the old “hotby horse’”’ type, designed 
to be propelled by thrusting the feet against the ground. 
He had probably resurrected it from some forgotten scra 
pile, but the fact that it was antiquated and ridiculous di 
not for a moment seem to enter his head. 

The notoriety which he at once achieved, for it was Sunda 
and the street crowded with a ga my ee cyclists of both 
sexes, did not feaze him in the slightest degree, and he held 
his head as high as if he had been riding a wheel enameled 
with diamonds and rubies instead of mud and rust—the ob- 
ject of envy instead of derision. 

The wheels in his machine were a good, long distance en 
connected by a flat, springy backbone, and this he uti ized 
for ey J ~~ 

~~ is machine to a place where there was a sufii- 
cient incline for geasting, he took aboard four small boys, 
three behind hugging each other closely to keep from falling 
off, and one in front riding on a sort of bowsprit projection 
that stuck out a foot or more.: 

One boy ran behind and gave the thing a start, but in his 
enthusiasm he nearly brought about a catastrophe, for at 
the last moment he tried to jump aboard himself, and only 
the most skillful steering of the captain and most desperate 
clutching and hanging on of the crew prevented a spill 

Later in the day machine and rider took a long run down 
the Boulevard in tow of boy mounted on one of the old high 
frame “‘ordinaries,” and seeing the two together it was hard 
to say which of the prototypes of the modern bicycle looked 
the most out of date. : 


A Bicycle Fox Chase. 

RATHER a@ novel experience was enjoyed by two cyclists 
lately. When out for a spin they espied a fox and gave 
chase. After a rough ride across country, they ran the fox 
down, killed him, and cameneety carried home the brush. 
This incident, which is enough to lift the hair of all sports- 
women with horror, was not after all so terrible as it sounds 
—because it happened at Serpentine, Australia.—The Lon- 
don (Eng.) Wheelman, 


djachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest anp Stream ta the 
recognized medium of communication between the maker of yachts- 
men's supplies and the yachting public, Its value for advertising 
has been demonstrated by patrons who have employed its columns 
continuously for years. 


By the recent final decision in the Conqueror case, yachts 


which sail to this country on their own bottoms are nots 
to the present time, dutiable under the tariff laws. his 
larger class of vessel has recently been specially dealt with 
by the new Payne bill, which pretends to robibit their use 
in American waters when owned by American citizens. 

There has been thus far, we believe, no specific provision 
in any American tariff law for a duty on yachts, but those 
imported in large vessels have been c as manufactures 
of wood, or wood and metal. In the new tariff bill now be- 
fore the House, a specific duty of 35 per cent. is proposed for 
“Yachts,” but it is not stated whether this is to apply solely 
to small craft or to all sizes. It makes little difference, how- 
ever, as after the American yachtsman had paid his 35 per 
cent. duty he would still have to answer to the new Payne 
law, under which he could not sail her without incurring 
fresh penalties every day. 


YACHT DESIGNING.—XVI. 
BY W. P,. STEPHENS, 
[Continued from page 215.] 


Tue drawing board, whether a fixed table top or a mov- 
able board, should above all things be perfectly flat or a 
trifle convex on top. The former is the better, but a certain 
amount of warping can hardly be prevented, and a slight 
convexity is of little account; a concave board, on the other 
liand, is something to be rigidly avoided, as the straight. 
edges and triangles will not lie flat upon it. The best mate- 
rial for a drawing board is white pine, as it is known accord- 
ing to American usage, the same wood being known as yel- 
low pine in England It is no longer an easy matter to ob- 
tain this wood of the quality required for yacht’s decks, 
models and drawing boards—clear, sound, soft, cutting 
freely—the wood that the tradi'ional Yankee of a generation 
back delighted to “whittle.” What is found to-day in most 
lumber yards is hard, streaky and more or less filled with 
gummy sap. This latter defect is of itself enough to con- 
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demn the wood for drafting purposes. It must be dry, 
atraight-graiued and absolutely free from gum. For mere 
temporary use a wide board, or two pieces glued together, 
may be planed up and battened across the back or along the 
edges; but we do not recommend such a makeshift except 
for the extra boards that come in handily for small odd jo 

when the main board isin use. A good drawing board is a 





















A—"Quarter-sawn” or ‘tcomb-grain” board. 
B—Heart or “leaf-grain” board. 


source of joy to its possessor; with reasonable care it will 
last: many years, and in selecting or making one some special 
trouble to get the best is justifiable. The material should be 
carefully selected, of quarter-eawn or comb-grain Fig. 27 (a) 
rather than the Icaf-grain (0), After being dressed on both 
sides to a little greater thickness than that proposed for the 
finished board, one side of the board is marked across with a 
pencil (Fig. 28) and it is then ripped into strips about 2in. 
wide. The edges of each strip must then be carefully fin- 
ished with a jointer plane until they are straight aud 
equare, 

Before gluing together, each piece should be inspected 
and all arranged with reference to the grain. The first strip 
cut from the board will be laid with the marked side up; the 
next strip will be turned over, the marked side being down; 
and so in alternation through the strips cut from the two or 






FIG, 28, 


A-—Board marked for sawing. 
B—Strips sawn and rearranged. 


three boards necessary to make up the required width. The 
reason for thus reversing each alternate strip is that the ten- 
dency of one side of the original board to warp more than 
the other will have little effect on the truth of the assem- 
blage of strips when glued up. Now the strips may be in- 
spected as to the longitudinal grain, and the ends reversed if 
necessary, so that the grain in each piece on the side which 
is to be the top will run in the same direction. The advan- 
tage of this will peeeee wien cones te Oe See, pissing 
up of the top and bottom, the plane cutting y with- 
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out ripping up the grain. Each strip {being thus, perfectly 
square and straight and the grain properly arranged, they 
pas glued on the edges, well clamped together, and allowed 
to dry. 

In order to give the necessary strength to the board, as 
well as to prevent it from warping, cleats are fastened to the 
back, or some similar means adopted. As the board is cer- 
tain to shrink in width, some provision must be made in 
fastening the cleats, one common plan being to cut two 
dove-tailed gains across the lower side of the board, Fig 29 
(a), in which a piece of hard wood ()) of corresponding taper is 
snugly fitted. This piece is screwed on top of a deeper 
piece (c), stiffening the board. In shrinking the board slides 
on the upper strip. To lessen the tendency to warp, a wide 
groove is sometimes cut in the middle of the lower side of 
each strip before they are glued up (d) 

In another style of board, wide, flat battens are used, with 
screws through them, one screw 1n each strip. To allow for 
contraction, the screw holes in the battens are made oblong, 
and a brass plate is put under the head of each screw, tbe 
strips thus having freedom to slide a little distance A round- 
headed screw, with a common brass washer about lin. diam- 
eter, will answer. 


Fig. 29 


A—Dovetail gain in board. 

B—Strip to fit dovetail. 

C—Stiffening cleat. 

D—Grove to prevent board from warping. 


To those who, like ourselves, prefer a board with both 
sides smooth and unobstructed, we can recommend another 
plan Before the strips are glued together, several straight 
lines are marked across them from side to side, and holes are 
bored from ~~ edge, long iron screw-bolts being run 
through these holes, Fie. 80 (a), After the board is dry and 
the bolts set up, two strips of mahogany may be got out, one 
for the front and one for the back edge; recesses are bored 
in each to cover the heads of the bolts on one edge, and the 
nuts on the other, and they are screwed on with ordinary 
wood screws (0), From time to time, as the board dries and 





A—B« ard bored for bolts. 
B—Corner of board, sh wing end of bolt covered by cuter strip. 


shrivks, the strip on the back may be removed and the nuts 
set up tight. When this shrinkage has gone on, as it wil’, 
until lin, or so of the rod projects beyond the nut, all the 
nuts may be removed and a new strip of pine added the nuts 
being set up, and then the mahogany strip replaced. Fora 
board 50 by 80in., five bolts of gin. round rod, with hexsgon 
nuts, are necessary ; for a smaller board, tin, rod will be heavy 
enough. Such a board is light, and may be used with cither 
side up; if it should warp a little the convex side can be used. 
With a little care in turning it over from time to time, and 
protecting it with a cover when not in use, it can be kept 
quite true. : 

We have still in use a light traveling board made twenty 
years ago, 27X20in., and jin. thick. Instead of the screw 
bolts, each strip was mortised, +x 2in., near each end, and 
a strip of sound hickory, }x1% in., was run into each 
slot, of course not. being glued or fastened, except in the first 
strip, which was of soft Spanish cedar. This board is light 
and straight and very convenient to handle (Fig. 31). 

After a board is glued up and the two sides faced off 
smooth and true, the two edges are jointed up straight, 
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square and perfectly parallel. Then the ends are“trued up 
at right angles to the edges, making a perfect rectangle of 
tbe board.% Like the famed exploit of the second mate of 
the ship Guyascutus, this truing up of the four sides and 
avgles of a board ‘‘sin’t much of a thing to talk about,” but 
it is likely to prove ‘‘a ticklish thing to do;” and when done, 
the truth of the work cannot be guaranteed for any length 
of time. It is very nice, in theory, to be able to use a T 
square at will from either of the edges or sides cf the board, 
knowing that all lines will be parallel or perpendicular; but 





Fia. 31, 
Small board with hardwood battens inside. 


in actual practice the draftsman may well be content if he 
can keep the left hand edge and the near side of the bvard 
perfectly straight and at right angles, so that his square may 
be used from either. The corners ar be slightly rounded, 
as at (b) Fig 80. The surfaces of the board should never 
be oiled; they may be left as they come from the plane, or 
they may be finished with shellac varnish, When they be- 
come dirty or roughened in any way, they may be rubbed 
down with fine sandpaper, using a flat block of wood around 
which the sandpaper is wrapped, When not in use, the 
board should be stored on edge preferably in a dry place, but 
not subject to the direct heat of a stove or the sun. Several 


_ small boards of different sizes are desirable in addition 


to the main drawing board for small werk; especially 
tracings, which may need to be left on the board in position 
for some time, work going on meanwhile on the large board. 





Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Company. 


THE new annual catalogue of the Spalding St. Lawrence 
Boat Company, of Ogdensburgh, N. Y., isa maeked improve- 
ment in appearance as well as make-up over previous publi- 
éations of the company, the letterpress being prin ina 
pleasing shade of green, with a very cover of sage 
green, The company is this year devoting itself almost en- 
Sry to the larger and finer grades of sailing boats and 
small yachts, and it is to these popular craft most of 
the book is devoted. They are described in detail as to 
model, construction and rig, and a very large number, in- 
cluding all types and many sizes, are listed. The different 
models are fitted for light or heavy centerboards, fixed or 
movable fins, etc., according to the intended uses of the pur- 
chaser. The rigs described vary in area from those for single- 
hand work up to the racing 20-footer or larger, and in style 
from yaw! to cat, lugger and meg ; ' 

Among the new models is one that promises to become de- 
servedly popular, an all-round sailing boat, double-ended, 
16ft. over all, 14ft. 8in. l.w.1., 4ft. 8in. beam and 6in. d: an 
entirely new design with thoroughly modern lines, intended 
to take the place of the wider canoes and of the skiffs and 
other rowing boats fitted with sails. She is of course a 
single-hander and a cruiser, but will carry a y of half a 
dozen for a sail, and is useful for cruising, sailing, fishirg or 
“7 similar purpose. 

n the way of rowboats all of the best models have been 
retained and a new one added. a reproduction of the pleasure 
boat used on the Thames, in England—a very handsome and 
comfortable craft for pleasure rowing, picnic parties, ete. 
The company lists a large line of power launches for yacht 
tenders and of eee sizes, and also the Wing Marine 
Engine, for which it is agent. 

During the past year large additions have been made tothe 
stock of patterns for yacht brasswork and fittings, and -the 
company is now prepared to furnish anything that may be 
wanted in this line. Bys arrangement it is the sole 
agent in the States for the new fittings made by the Yacht 

‘©. of Canada, as used on Glencairn, Sothis and other 15- 
footers, these now being made for both 15 and 20-footers, 
An important addition to the book is found in the mons 0- 
cellent pen sketches of yachts under way. The boo 
more than a mere catalogue, and may fittingly be classed as 
a handbook of modern small boats. 





The American Model Y. C. 


AN interesting feature of the FoREST AND STREAM exhibit 
was the display of model yachts arranged by the American 
Model Y. C, of Brooklyn. At the top of the tion was 
placed the model yacht Star, owned and sailed by George W. 
‘Townley, present holder of the club’s chall hy. On 
the floor in her cradle was the model yacht Wave, owned by 
Messrs. well & Thompson, of the Wave Crest M. Y. C., 
holder of the Outing cup. Both of these were complete sail 
ing models, fully rigged. 

The half models were eight in number, of which four are 
for the 20ft. class competition. One of these, by O. L. Gray 
was a fin-keel; the other three, by J. C. Meyers, .H. 
Lane and Frank Nichols, were centerboards. Two of; h 
models were of galvanized iron and showed very neat work 
manship. There was aleo a display of club flags and a grou 
of portraits of the officers of the club. 

The American Model Y. C. has recently received a chal 
lenge from the Wave Crest Model Y. C. for a second race for 
the trophy, which the latter club failed to capture last sea- 
son. The race will probably be sailed on July 4. On March 
28 a race will be sailed for the Outing cup; Mabel, O. L. 
Gray, A..M. Y. C., having challenged the holder, Wave 
Messrs. swell & Thompson, Wave Crest M. Y. C. 


Portland Yacht Club. 


PORTLAND, Me., March 19.—Herewith I neclose notice of 
March elections: The annual meeting of the land Y. C. 
last evening waslargely attended. The annual reports of 
the officers and committees showed that the year had been a 
rosperous one for the club. Officers were elected as fol- 
ows: Com., J. W. Bowers; ViceCom.,C. W. Bray; en ys 


C. F. Fi ; Teens. CH A Weber; Meas., A. M. Smith. 
tees— W. nter. J. U. amiin, U. ° ray. 
aaeenk M. Smith, R. 8. Rand, J. GC. Fox, W. P Haddock. 


House Committee—W. W. Goold, P. I. Jones and J, C. Fox. 
The total membership is: 278, a gain of 28 during the year. 
There are 67 yachts enrolled, again of3. During the yeartwo 
bonds have been retired; this reduces the debt to only $550. 
Hon. W. W. Thomas and J. S. Merritt, -» were elected 
honorary members. The matter of the date of the annual 
cruise was poned to the April meeting. The date of the 
challenge cup regatta for first-class yachts was fixed for 


June_26. Cuas. F. Fiaaa. 
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The Skipjack Myra. 


WATERVILLE, Me., March 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 


When I looked through my ForEsT AND STREAM to-day and 
found you had by request republished the plans of Mr. 
Nason’s Skipjack Myra, it occurred to me that yy you 
might like to know of some who had already built from the 
drawings as first published more than two years ago. 
happened to buy that paperand received so much value from 
it that I have not missed one since, and now consider the 
FOREST AND STREAM a fixture. 

I built my boat from the lines given, and as it was my first 
attempt at the business you may be sure! followed them 
pretty closely and made the boat as strong as I knew how. 
‘Asa result I have a good, boat, that is not expensive, that 
sails well and handles as well as the best of them, and is 
— and comfortable in every way. 

have used her for two years in one of the Belgrade ponds 
and expect to use her again the coming summer in the same 
lace. 
e Mr. Nason says he sails his boat mostly without ballast, 
but I use 800lbs. of iron in mine and find it about right for 
our kind of sailing. C. R. CASWELL. 


The Mediterranean Races. 


Ow March 12 the racing was off Cannes, with wind light 
N.E., course 24 miles. Britannia won the prize, 1,000 francs, 
offered by A. B. Walker, owner of Ailsa. The latter yacht 
was beaten by about 5m. On March 15, in a fresh N.E. wind, 
the two started for the Bennett-Goelet cup. During a long 
luffing match in the first round Britannia poked her bow- 
sprit into Ailsa’s mainsail and both withdrew. On March 
17 the two again started from Cannes to Saint Tropez and 
return, 49 miles, the prize being offered by Pres. Faure. The 
wind was fresh from the south, and Ailsa won by 10m. The 
Bennett-Goelet race was resailed on March 19 in a good S.E. 
breeze. The course was four turns of an 8-mile triangle. As 
it was necessary that three yachts must start, Mr. Goelet 
entered the small rater Serina. Ailsa won, beating Britannia 
by 8m. 


A Cruising Schooner. 


THE former owner of the fin-keel cutters Paralos and Pal- 
myra. previously illustrated in the FoREST AND STREAM, 
Mr. Wm. F. Palmer, of Malden, Mass., has now on thestocks 
at Wood Bros.’ yard, East Boston, a new cruiser of some- 
what similar type. She will be 47ft. overall, 34ft. l.w.1., 13ft. 
beam, 5ft. 4in. draft, with long and shoal fin of iron, some 
six tons in weight. The chief peculiarity of the yacht is her 
rig. She will carry a mainmast near the middle of the L. W.L., 
with a single jib onaclub. This combination of full lines, 
fin-keel and schooner rig, should make a very roomy, handy 
and generally useful cruiser. Palmyrais now on the sale 
- to make way for the new yacht, which will soon be 
oat. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


If there were any doubt of the increasing popularity of 
achting in the small classes, not only in this country, but in 
reat Britain, one need only take into consideration the 
steady growth in the number of builders making a specialty 
of small craft. This is perhaps the more marked in Great 
Britain, where owners are not only calling for a greater num- 
ber of boats, but are demanding each year a — er degree of 
knowledge and skill in design and construction. To meet 
this demand men who have gained distinction as amateur 
designers are now ne up designing as @ permanent pro- 
feasion. A conspicuous illustration of this is the announce- 
ment of the formation of the Burnham Yacht Building Co., 
at Burnham-on-Crouch, England, of which Mr. G. Umfre- 
ville Laws, A. LN. A., is managing director. For several 
years Mr. Laws has had unusual success as an amateur de- 
signer of small racing craft, and where his boats have been 
in ble hands they have invariably made reputations for 
and seaworthiness. In the design and sailing 
of racing canoes Mr. Laws is without a rival in 
Great Britain. Last year, with his canoe Prucas III., he 
swept everything before him, winning the British Canoe 
Association challenge cup, and easily placing himself at the 
head of British canoe sailors. Associated with him in his 
new vocation is Mr. J. A. Youl, a canoeist and yachtsman 
who has an enviable record for skillin the handling of small 
sailing craft. The works in Burnham are in charge of H. 
C. Smith, of Oxford yawl fame, whose business at Oxford 
the new company has taken over. The sailing course at 
B is one of the very best.in Great Britain for small 
raters. Four yacht clubs are located there, including the 
Royal Corinth and the London Sailing Club. As many 
as 150 yachts may be found there at almost any time durin 
the rong. season. To epusestate the great popularity o 
small yachting in Great Britain one need only rin mind 
the fact that itis by no means an uncommon thing for a 
succeseful small rater to win sixty prizes in one racing 
season. 


The New Haven Y. C. has elected the following officers: 
Com., Henry 8. Parmelee; Vice-Com., T. W. Hammer; Rear 
Com., George F. Eaton; Sec’y, Frank W. Guion; Treas., Geo. 
E. Dudiey; Meas., Edward P. Avery; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. W. 
W. Hawkes; Members of the Board of Trustees—George A. 
Maycock and Joseph D. Sargent; Repeete Committee—C. W. 
Rawson, F. N. Kinney and C. W. Webb. 

It is announced from Halifax that the silver cup presented 
to the Royal Halifax Yacht Squadron by the Prince of 
Wales in 1860, for annual competition among members, is to 
be made a prize for an international yacht race, under the 
express approval of his Royal Highness. The raceis to take 

lace at the entrance to Halifax harbor each year, and is to 

open to the Royal Yacht Squadron of Great Britian and 
all recognized yacht clubs of Canada and the United States. 
The first contest is to take place during the summer of 1897. 
The rules governing the annual event are to be similar as far 
cope possible to those governing international yachting con- 

The Buzzard’s Bay Yacht Agency has now in hand a fleet 
of one-design boats for members of the Yale Cor. Y. C. 
They will be of the Question type, 22ft. over all, 15ft. l.w.1., 
6ft. 3in. beam and Gin. draft, with 850sq. ft. of sail. The 
club will race them off New Haven. 


Palmyra, fin-keel, is now offered for sale by W. F. Palmer. 
This yacht was illustrated in the FoREsT AND STREAM of 
Feb, 1, 1896. She has a very large cabin, with aft headroom, 
on a draft of 4ft. Sin. Shewas carefully built under her 


owner’s supervision, and is in all respects an admirable 
cruiser. 


eee RT 


4. C. A. Membership. 


APPLICATIONS for membership may be made to the purser 
of the division in which the applicant resides on blanks fur- 
ed by purser, the applicant becoming a member provided 
no objection be made within fourteen days after his name 
has been officially published in the ForEsT AND STREAM. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 
Residence. 
Auburndale, Mass 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Name. 


Club. 
Moses Colon 


Wawbewawa. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Tournament at the Sportsmen’s Exposition. 
DORELER WINS THREE FIRSTS. 


Tue tournament for .22 short caliber rifles at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York city, held under the suspices of the Sportsmen's Asso- 
ciation. March 18-20, is now a thing of the past, and will go down on 
the records of the Association as ‘‘Mike Dorrier’s Tournament.” 
The veteran Jerseymwan from Greenville more than upheld his repu- 
tation av one of the best men in the country with a .22 short, by plac- 
ing three firsts out of a possible four to his credit. He won first in 
the Individual Championship 100-shot match, gaining thereby the 
title of “Madison Square Champion, '97,"’ together with a cash prize 
of $20 and a splendid Scbuetzen rifie of the highest finish, manufac- 
tured and donated for the occasion by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, of New Haven, Conn. He also won the handsome 
bronze trophy dovated by Gus Zimmerman (himself a rifleman of 
more than national reputation) to the sinner in the contest on the 
Zimmerman target. Dorrler. however, did not earn this victory 
easily, as he had to go up against a total of 66 that stood to the credit 
of Chas, Horney. This total Dorrier could not beat on his 5 tickets, 
but he managed to tie with his very last target. On the shoot-off 
Dorrler put up 67, beating bis own 66 and winning the trophy, as 
Horney'’s “two best” were but 58 Dorrler’s third first was in the 
bullseye competition. It is a coincidence worthy of note that in this 
contest also he had to go up against a bullseye made by Chas, Horney, 
a shot that measured only 18 degrees. On Saturday night (big lucky 
night) he made a shot that measured only 16 degrees, and thus went 
two points ahead of Horney’s shot. 


HOW THE TOURNAMENT WAS RUN. 


The facilities for running such a tournament in Madison Square 
Garden are none of the best, space being limited and the ventilation 
far from what could be desired. The tournament committee had 
many things to contend with, the main thing being lack of due 
notice to prepare for such an undertaking as running a rifle tourna- 


DORRLER’S WINNING TARGETS IN 


ment on a large scale really is. Under the circumstances the com- 
mittee had to throw itself upon the indulgence of its guests, and ask 
them to make the best of what it had to offer them. The chief point 
lacking was the scarcity of ranges it being impossible to locate more 
than four ranges inthe space apportioned to the committee in the 
basement of the Garden. 

The ranges were in charge of the Zettler Bros., two men who are 
too well known among riflemen of this continent to need any further 
comment on our part. Geo. W. Plaisted was behind the cashier's 
desk and handled tickets and cash during the entire shoot. Save for 
the necessary interval for supper, Mr, Plaisted was never absent 
from bis post, selling tickets, raking in the cash and shaking bands 
wi b old and new friends. Nicolaus Mingst, under the supervision of 
Messrs Zettler Bros., built the ranges, and bis work was all that could 
be arked. 

The tournament committee having charge of the arrangements 
was constituted as follows: H. D. Muller, chairman; Edward Banks, 
secretary; Gus Zimmerman, B. Walther, C. G. Zet' ler, G. W. Piaisted, 
R. Busse, Ignatz Martin, R. H. Dewey, William Dalton, H Mahlen- 
brock, C. Boag, A. Ludwig, D. Meerse and Williem Hayes. Mr. 
Muller made an indefatigabje chairman, while Gus Zimmerman, R 
Busse, William Daiton and Charlie Zettler were always on hand to do 
their part of the work in running the tournament, rney Walther, 
D. Meerse, C, Boag, Ignatz Martin and other members of the com- 
mittee were also willing at all times to give a helping hand. There 
was also plenty of assistance forthcoming when the department 
behind the cashier's desk was in need of it. The thanks of the com- 
mittee are specially due to Mr. C. Gensch, of Madison, N. J., for his 
very able assistance as a volunteer for the clerical work of keeping 
the records of scores made. 


4 FINANCIAL SUCCESS, 


This tournament, known as “The First Annual,’’ was onlv an ex- 
periment. The Sportsmen's Association realized that something in 
this line was needed, and that contests of this sort are always of bene- 
fit to any branch of sport; hence it decided to call together a com- 
mittee and set it to work. The venture was (to the Association at 
least) an unknown quantity, The first day's work, Saturday, March 
138, was a revelation to the officers of the Sportsmen's Association 
and the fact that the week's tournament was a thorough financial 
success is none the less pleasing to them. 

It will not be out of place to state here that the entire receipts of 
the rifle tournament will, after all expenses have been paid, be held 
in trust by the Association until March, 1898, when it will be placed at 
the disposal of a new committee, to be appointed for the purpose of 
managing **The Second Annual."’ We make this statement in order 
that there may be no ean on this point, it not being a 
part of the Association's policy to rob Peter to pay Paul. Plans for 
the tournament in 1°93 have already been formulated, and for the in- 
formation of out-of-town riflemen we may also state that the pro- 
gramme willcontsin several new features, such as contests for .22 
long rifles, telescope sights, team matches, and so on. We might also 
add that the number of ranges will run into double figures. It will 
be a Schuetzenfest indeed, a fitting forerunner to the great gathering 
ef riflemen at Glendale Park or wherever the National Schuetzenfest 
will be held during the summer of 1898. 


THE REFEREE COMMITTEE. 

An important branch of the management of this tournament must 
not be overlooked. That was the referee committee, made up as fol- 
lows: Gus Zimmerman, chairman; R, Busse, Wm Dalton, C. G 
Zettler and H. Mahlenbrock, As might be expected. when men of 
the class which competed in this tournament are shooting for prizes, 
the duties of this commu'tee were extremely tight. The few knotty 

oints that did arise were decided quickly and equitably. A fair 

eld and no favor was the motto which the committee nailed to its 
masthead, and it lived up to the terms.of that motto. . 
Notbing more remains to be said in regard to this tournament be- 
fore passing on to a review of each contest separately. It was a suc- 
cess In every respect, but—wait un'il March, ! 


INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH. 
The contest f the Sportsmen's Association's championship was 
naturally the most nteresting feature of the tournament. An entry 
ist of 46 was arge> nough to = the expectations of the tourna- 
ment co naittee, 50 being the outside limit to be looked for. , Among 
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the 46 were a nearly all the best shots with the .22 short rifle who 
live in the vicinity of New York city. Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, the northern part of the State of New York, etc,, were 
also in the hunt. Hartford, Conn., and Syracuse, N. Y., were both 
represented in the prize list for this contest. 

rly in the week L. Buss, of New York city, set the pace by put- 
ting up a total of 2.381. and for some time this total was Hot passed by 
any competitor. On Wednesday afternoon Michael Dorrler, of the 
Greenville (N J.) Rifle Club, and Fred C, Ross, of the Zettler Rifle 
Club, of New York city, both commenced their strings. Dorrler did 
not finish that night, but quit after firing five strings of 10 sho's, the 
total for the 50 shots giving bim «n average of a traction better than 
242. Ross fired hie 100 shots on Wednesday, beating L. Buss's total 
by 2 points onl Up to the end of his eighth string he had an aver- 
age of almost 240, and it was confidently expected that he would 
leave a mark of at least 2,400 for Dorrler to go after. The unexpected 
happened, and Rosas fell to £35 and 229 in his ninth and tenth strings, 
his total reaching 2,3°3. 

On Friday evening Dorrier set to work again and bis remain- 
ing 80 shots. The regularity of his Shooting showed true @hampion- 
ship form; only once did he drop below 240. and that once was in his 
ninth string, when he had the match practicaliy won and the first 
prize and the trophy cinched. The Greenville men were happy, and 
the members of the other clubs plainly shawed how popular Dorrler 
is with riflemen by applauding bis work tothe echo. His average 
for the 100 shots was 242.1. His 10 targets, shown in these columns, 
tell their own tale 

L. Flach, of the Zettler Club, the fourth man, started in with a 238, 
but spoiled his average with two consecutive strings of 231 on his 
second and third targets. In his next two strings he pulied out two 
240s, but fell to 2314 in his sixth string. Scores of 241, 238, 240 and 239, 
to close with, brought his total up to 2,372, 9 points behind L. Buss for 
third place. Flach shot his striag of 100 shots early in the tourna- 
ment. L, P. Hansen, of Jersey wih shot very steadily and averaged 
286, bis total carrying him into fifth place. W. Rosenbaum, one of 
the best shots in the Miller Rifle Club, of Hoboken, N. J., and the 
Hudson Rifle Club, of Marion, N. J., took sixth place with 2,357, his 
total bone great disappointment to many of his friends, who had 
looked to Buffalo Bill for a better average. It is only fair to Rosen- 
baum to state that he was busy all the week assisting in running the 
revolver contests, which were held on the same dates as the rifle 


THE SHOOT-OFF OF THE TIE FOR THE ZIMMERMAN TROPHY. 


tournament, George Purkess, of the Greenville, N. J., Rifle Club, 
stepped into seventh place late on Saturday evening, his total being 
2,845. Atone time it looked as if he would land still higher up the 
list, but totals of 228 and 227 in his sixth and eighth strings put a 
damper on such hopes. Greenville, however, was quite satisfied with 
first and seventh gaeee in the championship contest. 

H. M. Pope, of Hartford, Conn., arrived at the Garden late in the 
week, but lost a0 time in getting on to the Ring target to find out how 
he was “holding."’ He finished in eighth place for the 100-shot match 
with an average of 233.9. Dr. Stillman, of Syracuse, N. Y , finished 
in ninth place, 2 points bebind Mr. Pope. G. D. Wigmann, of Newark, 
N. J.. made a total of 2,333, taking tenth and last place in the list of 
prize winners in the Individual Championship contest. Below are the 
lotals of the winners: 


THE TEN PRIZE WINNERS, 


M Dorrler, Greenville, N. J.....cccceeseees238 240 

243 244 242 
F C Ross, New York city,....... ¥10 239 239 
435 £30 241 
02836 2H BAT 
{8h 242 234 
238 Wi Wi 
274 234 
28h 26 
236 2 x40 
W Rosenbaum, New York city............2!7 437 

137 28? 
238 
27 
236 
234 
283 
248 
233 
228 


20 3 


L Buss, New York city.........++. 


Louis Flach, New York city... 


eeeeeeeeenee 


L P Hansen, Jersey City.... 


seeeeeeee 


G Purkess, Greenville, N. J,..... 


H M Pope, Hartford, COMM sccccsceececers8OO 
235 
+228 
283 
G D Wigmann, Newark, N. Terrerorsveveee tet 


Dr Stillman, Syracuse, N. Y.....se.0005 


RIFLES AND AMMUNITION. 


The following table shows the rifle and ammunition used by each 
of the above ten prize winners: Rin 
tfie, 


cevccccesees Stevens Ideal 


Ammunition, 


George Purkess 
H M Pope. ... 


G D Wigmann..,. 
OTHER RECORDS OF THE CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH 


The scores made by the thirty-six competitors who did not get a 
pecs in this match are given below in fu'l: 


W Burton........ 206 


200 
227 
288 
225 


216 
214— 2090 
2380 
280-2306 
232 
225 217-2260 
218 208 Retired. 
222 231 237 
£36 :36 242—2310 
26 Retired. 
27 218 228 
227 «225 
W Dalton, New York city .,., . 24 211 217 208 
212 23t 
J G Dillin, Radnor, Pa, .......cccsseeeeees B02 £30 226 2I7R't'd. 
D A Fanning, Brooklyn,.,......<++++0000+-196 182 19? 172 
208 228—1990 
27 
sae anes 


216 199 
34 
234-2204 


cr eseecvee It 


R Busse, New York city. ............ eeee B26 
8 Buzziui, New York city... ..........005. 


229 

P di Jorio, New York city,.........s00+ Blt 
W C Damron, Brooklyn, ,.......060+0s000+-818 
22 


J Facklomm, Now York clty.....0.. 0000838 225 


21 
WG Gannen, Deaten, Watis..e.csecvees BRS 234 


RS 











WINNING TARGETS. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


XS 





C Gensch, Madison, N. J...... 





A F Hofmeister, Pittsburg, Pa............ 222 215 217 209 230 
230 Retired. 
W A Hicks, New York city......5..... +0281 228 231 229 229 
220 288 229 2A1 232-2298 


H W Hawes, Central Valley, N. Y... ....227 283 229 283 233 
236 284 22h 281 229-2310 


ACL Hofmeister, Pittsburg..............2836 242 287 227 241 

284 227 224 218 230—2316 
Chas Horney, Brooklyn...............«5 .284 288 227 932 284 

232 237 228 229 234-2326 
D Jobnson, Boston, Mass....... ecesvecccestl? 209 298 219 983 

227 282 220 238 227-2245 
H D Muller, New York city.,......... eee. 825 225 217 227 228 

225 218 218 22 296-2931 
Chas Meyer, Brooklyn..... .... yopgueacnss 210 206 226 219 Qe 

26 218 214 210 28-2124 
E Minervini, New York city,...........65 222 20 296 298 £30 


236 986 285 29 281-2316 
Ignatz Martin, Brooklyn .........sees00000293 228 273 280 229 

231 285 236 238 282-2325 
F E McCord, Rochester, N. Y..........+++-282 285 281 980 225 


L Reali, New York City.........sesceseees:824 281 B29 224 232 
280 228 216 228 228-2254 
Chas Rein, Brooklyn,......... csescsecees21% 283 B82 281 Qual 
P Scloaggie, New York city,,........++++-280 285 228 220 227 
covscesselO? 194 216 205 904 
191 185 205 212 204—1983 
H M Spencer, Dunmore, Pa.,....s0.+5 +++-885 287 284 280 


284 
QQ 225 235 Wee 242-2916 
W P Uhler, Harlem, New York city,...., = 227 288 285 228 


M P Skinner, Brooklyn........... 


H Van Hagen, New York city.,.....+++0-.200 195 188 189 197 
186 199 176 207 212—1953 


8 M Van Allen, Jamaica, LI..........0008- 209 229 228 219 Retired. 
G P Williams, Newark, N J.,....... 0.00008 221 227 285 23: 230 

241 287 223 288 220-2209 
GS Wore, BROOM see iicce ce cicdcscess 231 229 280 296 83 

282 BPH 230 281 BE 2826 
R J Young, Montclair. NJ ..........000 00 227 297 230 231 Rarired. 
J Bodenstab, New York city.,... ..... ...818 420 215 Retired. 


The conditions of the above match were: 

Open to all, 100 shots, off-hand, 25 ring target to be shot in strings 
of 10 shots, only one entry allowed each competitor, any .22 short 
caliber rifle allowed, entrance $5, including season ticket of admis- 
sion to the Sportsmen’s Exposition. Competitors can ‘shoot their 10 
s'rings during the week as thev desire; distance, 100ft exact, Prizes: 
first, trophy and 2 second, $25; third, $'0; fourth, $15; fifth, $12; 
sixth, $10; seventh, $10; eighth, $9; ninth, $3, tenth, $5, 

BULLSEYE TARGET. 


The bullseye target was a great favorite during the entire seven 
days of the tournament. The conditions of this contest were: 

Open to all, 3 shots per ticket. entrance 50 cents per ticket, re en- 
tries unlimited, any .22 short cal. ritie allowed, distance 1,00ft, exact, 
the best single shot by measurement to count, only one prize ebtain- 
able by one shooter. Prizes: Firet, $20; second, $15; third, $10; fourth, 
$8: fifth, $7; sixth, $4; seventh, $5: eiehth, $5; ninth, $4; tenth, + 
eleventh, $3: twelfth, $3; thirteenth, $8; fourteenth, $; fifteenth, $2, 
Premiums: For most bullaeyes, $6; for second greatest number of 
bulleeyes, $4; for third greatest number of bullseyes, $3. 

Originally the conditions read that shooting on the bullseye target 
would close on Friday night. After the programme had been issued 
it was found perfectly practicable to measure all bullseyes shot each 
day on the following morning.prior to the commencement of the shoot- 
ing for that day att P M, This left it possible to continue bullseye 
shooting up to within a short time of closing the ranges for good on 
Saturday evening, March *0. Each day's record on this target were 

osted on the bulletin board. Fora long time—in fact. up to the very 
ast minute—Charlie Horney's bullseye of 18, made early in the tour- 
pament, stood in firat place. When it came to measuring up the 
bullseyes made on Saturday (‘he last day of thetournamen ), a short 
proclaimed that Michael Dorrler had passed Born y's mark with 
one of 15, This gave Dorriler and the Greenville boys first place in 
the bullseye contest ‘ 

In the fight for the premiums for most bullseves H D, Muller. 
chairman of the tournament committee, was easily first with a tot 
of 186; J. Facklamm, of New York city, came next with 124, and Gus 
Zimmerman third with 96. 


BULLSEYE WINNERS. 


A list of fifteen prizes, given below, was offered by the manage- 
ment, and these prizes were awarded as below: 






..M Dorrler.,.........16 9,,—H M Pope ..... $000 099 
2, Chas Horney,,.,....18 10, ,Ignatz Martin,,,,,,.23 
8,.L Buas,..... .. «1846 | ny 11,,Wm Lemke,,,,... .28 
4,.J Facklamm 181g 5 “© 3@.°L Flach... 
5,.Gus Zimmerma 19 13..J Bodensta' 

6..J Rebham .., 14,,Vogel..... 
7..L P Hansen be 15,.P di Jorio, 
8,.H D Muller... 21 


THE ZIMMERMAN TROPHY, 


As announced in the programme, Gus Zimmerman, the chairman 
of the referee committee, donated a handsome bronze trophy for 
competition at this tournament. The conditions agreed upon for this 
contest were as follows: Open to all,5 tickete of 3 shots each, en- 
trance $2 for 5 tickets, no re entry, 2 best tickets to count, to be shot 
on Zimmerman special target, distance 100ft. exact, any .22 short 
caliber rifle allowed, 

Under the conditions it was anybody’s match, The target was-a 

uliar one, having the same characteristics ina measure that be- 
ong to the man target, a line shot having more value than a side 
shot. An illustration of this will be seen from the winning targets of 
M Dorrler, given herewith, 

In this contest nothing really dangerous was made until Friday 
bight, when Charles “Horney made 66 out of a possible 72, He was 
congratulated all round ard looked upon asan almost certain winner, 
On Saturday evening. about7 o'clock, however, M. Dorrler got to work 
on the Zimmerman target and rol ed up 66—34 and ?2—as bis ‘two 
best.”” This tied Horney's total and a shoot-off for the trophy was 
necessary, The committee decided that Messrs Dorrler and Horney 
should shoot off under the same conditions that the original match 
called for, viz ; 5 tickets of 8 shot« each, best two to count. On the 
shoot-off Dorrler won easily with 67 (31 and 33) to Horney’s 58, Thus 
in the shoot-cff Dorrler beat his first score, 

A casual examination of the Zimmerman target may give some 
people the idea that it ia not a bard target. Asa matter of fact only 
one shooter out of all those who shot in this contest made a highest 
possible, His name was P. Ubler, of Harlem, New York city. and 
the next best he could do wasa 2! (Note.—The first time the Zim- 
merman target was tried in the Zettler 75ft, gallery range vy Gus 
Zimmerman bimself he made a 36, then a 31, and someth'ng lower 
the next time.) 

M. Dorrler thus placed himself at the bead of the list once more, 
and made a yeeeod of three out of four for him and the Greenville 












Rifle Club. 

SCORES OF ZIMMERMAN TROPHY KATCE. 
M Dorrler,.......+++ ches eneynt senegeuseeassh cdbdes teausschte. 1 ee 
Chas Horney, IF ..rercee.cocccccccccccccveccoeecceeseveveses 81 85-66 
H Holges, New York.......,.cccseees cocceesecscvocecesosecsceth | ae Ue 
Ignatz Martin, Brooklyn.,....sssecessesveveererees sgenngetse? 30 33-F3 
J G Dilion, Pennevivania.,......... occcves 0 eneses ccccecccose: at Ol Oe 
Louis Bugs, Now York,.... ssccocss:cessesccsesevsesecessese 27 84-61 
H Kraus, Jersey City......ccccccceeecees + oe nae ebaes $4ukear 26 84-60 
eg earn 31 31-62 
M Herrington, New Jersey.........+++ ecveee.ces +8 
AC L Hofmeister, Pittsburg.............. Ue detecaans audenonae 
Chas E Gensch, New Jersey...... cageckeroceepediesnee .900ces i 
Wim C Collins, Now Jersey....ccccccesecvsveen sesveevveeeees 
John Corrie, Now Vork.,.....sseceecee seveeeces 
Louls Flach, New York........++++0+ desnceayes o -e0gemnseapeel 
B A Bartlett, Now Haven,......scccsccvevceresereneesevenves s 
R Busse, New York... ccscscsccveeeee en ceetococetosace desees 48 31-54 
J Facklamm, New Vork.........cccccecescerecvsssevevees oeeetB ¥5- 48 
Wm Rosenbaum, New York... 89- 59 
H M Pope, Hartford.,..,..... 
F C Ross, Brooklyn..,,. acunes a" 
Chas Rein, Brooklyn .......cccccce cenccveeesccenenenweens 2 
Dr A A Stillman, Syracuse,.,.,......cccscssveeesvenes ; 


W P Ubler, New York......... 
G D Wiegman, New York 
Barney Walther, New York , 


John bhan, Now Jersey............ssccccssccceececenerence€4 29—53 
Shoot-off: . 
M Dorrler,,....+-++ .».88 84-67 Chas Horney, Jr....... 25. 28—58 


CONTINUOUS MATCH. 

As usual, the Continuous Match was a favorite eompetition. An 
extremely large numper of tickets was sold, and the rivairy was very 
keen up to the close of the ranges at the end of the tournament. The 
conditions were: 

Open ‘to all, entrance for tickets of 3 shots eacb 50 cents, off-hand, 
re-entries unlimited, but only one prize obtainable. by any one ccm- 
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petitor,t+*o best tickets to count, to be shot on 2-ring target, any 
2? short caliber rifle allowed, distance 10(ft. exact. 

Prizes: First, $50; second, $35: third, $25; fourth. $9; fifth, $15; 
sixth, $19: seventh, $10; eighth. $10; ninth. $9; tenth, $*; eleventh, 
$ ; twelfth, $8; thirteenth. $7; fourteenth, $7; fifteerth, $7: sixteenth, 
#6; seventeenth, $6: eighteenth. $6; nineteenth, $5; twentieth, $5: 
twenty-fret, $5; twenty-recond, $4; twenty-third, $4; twenty-fourth, 
$4: twenty-fifth, $3: twenty-sixth, §3; twenty-sevenith, £8; twenty- 
eighth, $2; twenty-ninth. $2; thirtieth, $2. 

Premiums: For best 5 tickets, $5; for second best 5 tickets. $4; for 
third best 5 tickets. $8. 

L Buss. of New York city, achieved the distinction of being the 
only one of all those who their hands in this match to make a 
highest possible of 75. With a 75 and a 74 be stood bead and shoulders 
over the next two, Gue Zimmerman and L. P. Hansen,who bad a 74 and 
a 78 esch to their credit. Ignetz Martin was in fourth place with 146, 
while Fred Ross, M. Dorrler and D. Johneon were tied for fifth place 
on 145, 

For the premiums the competition was decidedly warm. particu- 
larly on the last two days, when the riflemen were hard at work try- 
ing to better their scores. In this part of the match Gus Zimmerman 
was abead with a total of 263 for the five best tickets, an average of 
72%, per ticket. D. Johnson was next to him with a total of 361, an 
average of 72',. ™m third place for premiums were Dorrler and L. 
Buss (tied) with 359, an average of 7/*,. 

The winners were: L. Buss 149,Gus Zimmerman and L. P. Hansen 
147, Ignatz Martin 146, M. Derrier, F. C. Ross and D. Johnson 145, A. 
C. L. Hofmeister 144, W, C. Damron, L. Flach. G, Purkess and H. M, 
Pope 148. P. di Jorio 142, R. Busse and G P. Williams 149, W. Dalton, 
H. D. Miller, Van Allen and E. Minervini 139, C. Gensch, Charles 
Horney and W. Rosenbaum 138, J. Dillon and J. Boag 187, G, D. Wig- 
mann 186, G. Worn 185, C. Boag, Hy. Holjes, P. Uhler avd W, C. Gan- 
won 133, 

SCORES OF CONTINUOYS MATCH. 
Louls Buss, New York... ........-.+s000+ 


75—149 
Gue Zimmerman, New York 


7% 74-147 
74—147 
78-146 
3—145 
73—145 


Ce eeeeeeeeneee 


M Dorrler. Jersey City 
D Jobnaon, Roston.. 


W C Damron. Brooklyn. 

Louis Flach, New York... 

Geo Purkess, Jersey City. 

HM Pope, Hartford. Conn.. 

P di Jorio, New York........seseeee0% 
R Busse, New York,..,  ....s000 
G P Williams, Newark, N J..... 
Wm Dalton. Newark. NJ... 

HD Muller, New York 

& M Van Allen, Jamaica, LI,,,.. 
E Mivervini, New York...... ° 

C E Gensch, New Jersey. 

Chas Horney, Jr, Brooklyn 

Wm Rosenbaum, New York.. 

J G Dillon, Pennsylvania..... 

Jos Boag, Jersey City 

Geo D Weigman, Newark 

Geo Worn, Brooklvn...... 


W P Ubier, New York 

W C Gannon. “owell. Mass 
Premiums for best 5 tickets: 

1. GZim'erman.74 73 72 72 72—863 3.) M Dortler*..73 72 72 71 71—850 

2. D Johnson.,,78 13 72 72 71-361 “*) L Buss*.,,,.75 74 70 70 70-359 
* Tie. Fpwarp Banks, 


Grap- Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportemen's supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for almost a quarter century. 


if you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


FIXTURES. 


March £8-25.—New Yorx.—Interstate Association's fifth annual 

Grand American Handicap (live birds), at Elkwood Park. $1,000 

teed in the main event, al) surpius added. Entries close 

h 20to John L. Lequin, Recretary Treasurer Interstate Associ- 
ation, 44-48 Cedar street, New York city. 

March 30.—Broox.ynx, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Rrooklyn Gun 
“lub. Targets from a magautrap. Grounds located at terminus of 
Kings County Elevated in Brooklyn. Theo. Baron, Sec'y, 8 Murray 
street, New York, 

April 7.—PorTLanp, Me.—Annual spring tournament of the Port- 
land Gun Club. Harry A. Chisholm, Sec'y, 

April 7.—Hackensack, N. J —Third contest for the Recreation cup, 
under the auspices of the Bergen County Gun Club, Cup contest at 
12 noon sharp. C. 0. Gardner, Sec'y. 

April 10—Winpson Looks, Conn,—All-day tournament. of the 
Windsor Locks Gun Club. Targets, ©. F, Cleaveland, Sec’y. 

April 14-16.—Atronison, Kan,—Airy Lou Hart's third mapuiscturere’ 
emateur and fourteenth open to-all tournament. $750 added money. 

April 14-16.—BaLrmorge, Md —Tourpament of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, under (he auspices of the Baltimore Shooting Association. 

A 15.—Youwrasrown, O.—First tournament of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio Border Gun League. Geo. H. Jones, Sec'y. 

April 15-17.—San Anronto, Tex.—Tournament of the San Antonio 
o-= Club. Open to amateurs only. Willard T, Simpson, Chairman 

April 16.—Brinezport, Conn.—All-day shoot of the Bridgepor 
Gun Club. Targets.. V. A. Blakeslee, Sec'y. 

April 17.—Nurtey, N J.—All-day shoot of the Yanticaw Gun Club. 
Targets from a magautrap. Shooting chmmences on arrival of 9:52 
train from Chambers street. New York. 

A 19.—Hinesam, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Hingham Gun 
Club. 100-target handicap. G. 0. Henderson, Treasurer. 

April 20-23,—Lixco.n, Neb.—Twenty-first annual tournament of the 
Nebraska Ktate Sportsmen's Association. Added money later. 

April 21-23.—San Antonio, Tex.—Second annual meeting and tour- 
nament of the Texas State Sportsmen's Association, O, C. Guessaz, 
sec'y. 

April 27-29 —Brnenamton, N. Y.—Tournament of the Binghamton 
Gun Club. Two first days, targets; third day, live birds. 

April 27-80, Fonpa, Ia.—Tournament under the management of 
Geo. E. pape and G. R. McCord. Live birds. $800 added money. 
April 28-%9.— Ricamonp, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate Associ- 
tion, under the auspices of the West End Gun Club. 

4 -~ _endinaemes Ind,—Tournament under the management of J. 


May 4-6 —Des Moines, Ia.—Tournament of the Iowa State Sports- 
men's Association. Live birds and targets. F.C. Whitney, Sec 

May 5-7.—Newsures, N. Y.—Annual spring tournament of the 
Newburgh Gun and Rifle Association. First two days, tar, 
day, live birds. $50 average neuer to three high guns 
gramme target events. Open to all. 

a. 11-18.— PrEKsKILL, 
Gun 


th West 

all pro- 
. Y — Annual tournament: of the Peekskill 
lub. First two days, targets; last day, live birds. 


May 11-14.—Warer.oo, Ia —Tournament of the Waterloo Gun 
Club. E, B. Walker, Sec’y. 


May 12-13.—Connersvi._e, Ind.—Taurnament of the Connersville 


a 


Gun Club. Live birds. T. F. Thomas, Sec'y. 

May 17-22.—Kansas Crry, Mo.—Anpual tournament of the Missouri 
State Game and Fish Protective Association. Fred T. Durrant, Sec’y. 

May 18.—A.sany, N. Y.-Anoual spring tournament of the West 
End Gun Club Horace B. Derby, Sec’y. 

May 19-20.—Savaxnan, Ga,—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
eee a ew meen ot See Soren ow, Gun Club, 

y -— CANTON, .—Bout ota smen's Association 
annual. OC. 8. Seely, Sec'y. _— 

May 20.—GREENVILLE, Pa.—Second tournament of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio Border Gun League. Geo. H. Jones, Sec'y. 

May 2%-29.—East St. Lovis, Ill.—Annua! tournament of the King’s 
Smokeless Gun Cinb, 

May 31.—Canasonanit, N. Y.—Eastern New York Trap-Shooters 
League tournament, under the auspices of the Canajobarie Gun 
Club, Charles Weeks, Sec'y. 

June 2-+4.—SPRINGFIELD, O.—Annua! tournament of the Ohio Trap- 
Shooters’ League, under the auspices of the Springfield Gun Club. 
on 6S Sem, Ind.—Tournament of the Trap-t hooters’ League 

2 a. 


June 8-11.—Avusurn, N. Y.—New York State Sportamen’s Associa- 
tion tournament, C. W, Tuttle, Sec’ 


June 9-10.—Mownog, La.—Tournatnent of the Interstate Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the Monroe Gun Club. 

June 10.—NeEwoasTLe, Pa.—Third tournament of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio Border Gun League, Geo, H. Jones, Sec’y. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


June 15-18.—CieveLanp. O.—Fourth annual tournament of the 
Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Company. 

June 16-17.—Fareo, N. D.—Third annual tournament of the North 

Dakota Sportemen’s Association. Targets. W. W. Smith, Sec’y. 

June 22-25,—Om Crry, Pa.—Seventh annual tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Sportamen’s Association, under the auspices of 
the Oil City Gun Club. Targets and live birds. Black powder 
barred. Special event: % live birds per man. $25, $1,000 guaranteed. 
Send entries toH OC. Reeser. Sec’y. Oil Vity, Pa. 

July 14-15,- New Haven, Conn.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
ociation. under the auspices of the New Haven Gun Club. Wm. H 
Hazel, Sec'’y. - 

July 22.—MeEapviL.e, Pa.—Fourth tournament of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio Border Gun League. Geo. H, Jones. Sec’y. 

Aug. 4-5.—Lewiston, Me,—Tournament of the Interstate Associa- 
tion, under the auspices of the Androscoggin Gun Club. 

Aug 17-19.—Torowro, Canada,—Tournament of the R. A. McCready 
Co., Lid. Targets, $1,000 guaranteed. Open toall, Write for pro- 
grammes. ; 

Aug. 19.—Wakren, O.— Fifth tourpament of the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Border Gun League. Geo. H_ Jones, Sec’y. 

Aug, 25-26,— Monrpe.ier, Vt.—Tournament of the Interstate Asso- 
ciatiou, under the auspices of the Montpelier Gun Club. 

Sept. 15-16.—Porrsmovtn, N. H.—Tourpament of the Interstate 
Association, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. 

Oct. 6-8,--Newsuran, N. Y.—Anonua) fall tournament of the West 
Newburgh Guvard Rifle Association, First two days, targets; third 
day, live birds. $50 average money to three high guns in all pro- 
gramme target events. Open to all. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


—_—— 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may outs to have printed. 
Ties in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. 


Mail all such matter to Forest and. Stream Publishing Company, 346 
Broadway, New York. 


Tcm Divine and Frank Poston, both of Memphis, Tenn., are pre- 
vented from coming to the Grand Americati Handicap on account of 
the heavy floods along the Mississippi. Milt Lindsley also, who man- 
ufactures King’s Smokeless away off in Ohio, has a pitiful tale to tell 
in the following letter: “I fully expected to have had the pleasure of 
meeting you before this, but T find that we are to a great extent the 
creatures of chance, and many times we are obliged by force of cir- 
cumstances to change our plans, Our little river bere, which fur- 
pishes the power for the plant, is usually a very well-behaved little 
stream; but for some reason or other (I don't know of anything we 
had done to provoke it) it got on a terrible ram on the 5th inst., 
overflowed its banks, and in fact raised 5 or 6ft. higher than it was 
ever known to do before in its history, or, in other words, in the mem- 
ories of the oldest inbabitants. The result was that it came very near 
washing us out of existence, and at any rate we were thoroughly bap- 
tized; there isn’t any doubt about that. It looked at the start as 
though it would be months before we could ever get to running egain, 
but as the water went down and we began to clean up, we found 
things not as bad as ey looked, and we are now in hopes of getting 
started up within a week, Owing to this capricious little river flood- 
ing us at this particu'ar time I am denied the pleasure of visiting New 
York during the sessions of the Sportsmen's Exposition and the 
Grand Americen Handicap. and I assure you that I regret it very 
much. I wish that you would kindly remember me to all of the boys 
you meet, and explain to them why I am not on my old stamping 


pom at this particular time. By so doing you will confer a great 
avor.”’ 


On the first day of the tournament at Baychester, N. Y. (the Cob- 
web's tournament), the purses were divided under the Rose system. 
On the second day, according to programme, it was put to a vote 
which system to use, The “old system" was chosen by a majority 
that showed that the system was unpopular with some people. As a 
matter of fact the crackerjecks don’t like it; they make no bones 
about saying so, but we have never yet beard any sound arguments 
used in favor of the “old system" as against the Rove system, and we 
have never denied the use of our columns to the other side. On our 
way down to Baychester on the morning of the Cobweb Handicap. 
we made this eee to a whole carful of shooters, some of the 
disgruntled ones being in that same car: “Place yourselves on record, 
and state on paper your reasons for wpboreny, the ‘old aye. Let 
people read your arguments in cold type. You shall have all the 
space in Forest aNp Stream that you want, and we'll file a bond not 
to use a blue cil on a single word or phrase.”” We think this is a 
fair offer, and one that should be accepted if there is any valid de- 
fense to make, Surely we'll hear from them now? 


This is what we hear from Lou Erhardt in regard to his tourna- 
ment, April 14-16: “Will you please add in Fixtures that $750 added 
will be distributed among the purses at our shoot? Our programmes 
will be out on March 20, and we shall be glad to forward them to any 
one who writes for one, We will add $750 cash, no merchandise. 
There will be eight events, each 20 targets, $2 entrance, $25 added to 
each purse. Five equal moneys: open to everybody; professionals, 
manufacturers’ agents and any one receiving benefits from manu- 
facturers will shoot at’ unknown angles, amateurs at known angles, 
We will run three sets of trape,no magauirap. We will shoot the 

ropes on two sets and keep the other set for open sweeps, The 
be will positively be added, rain or shine We will shoot on our 
new grounds in the baseball park on top of a hill, with a background 
that is perfect; nothing but heaven and clouds to shoot against; $50 
od day will be divided as average money among the five high guns. 


e hope and ant to duplicate last year’s entry list, when the en- 
tries ran over 100." 


The following dispatch to the Chicago Times-Herald of March 17 
tells us all we want to know of pigeon shooting in connection with 
prize fighting (note the excuse for “‘calling off’’ the championship 
event!): “Carson, Nev,, March 16,— Owing to the delay in the arrival 
of the morning trains the championship event was declared off avd 
a series of sweepstake shoots and a match race betweenJ A. R, 
Elliott, of Kansas City, and A. J. Bigelow, of Ogden, were substituted. 
In the sweepstake shoot, in which Champion Elliott declined to en- 
ter, A. P. Bigelow, of Ogden, won first money in the first one on 10 
straight kills, while ‘One-Barrel’ Murphy, of Philadelphia, and Joe 
Barnett, of Albuquerque, N. M , tied for second money. On the sec- 
ond sweep Rerpey won on 10 straight kills, Joe Barnett won second 
money on 9 kills, and G, L. Becker, of Ogden, won third. The 50-bird 


race between Elliott and Bigelow followed, and the champion won 
out handily by 47 to 42,” 


J.8.8 Remsen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has returned from his South- 
ern trip, having spent some pleasant weeks at Palm Beach, Fila, 
While at Palm Beach he shot some matches, winning a 50-target race 
on March 6 with 42 out of 5°, His nearest competitor was W. G, 
Brokaw, who scored 89, Remsen’s prize in this event was a handsome 


set of steins, On March 10 he shot a match with Mr. Brokaw, winning ~ 


it by 26 to 20, each man shooting at 2% targets On March 11 he won 
the Grand Prix of Hotel Royal Poimciana, a very handsome trophy 
presented by W. G. Brokaw. The race was a handicap affair, Rem- 
sen being the scratch man. He won with 41 breaks out of 50; the sec- 
ond on the list was C, Pratt, who broke 40 out of 65, his handicap of 


extra targets being 15. On the whole Brooklyn was well represented 
at Palm Beach this winter, 


Dick Swiveller was a visitor at the office of Forest anp STREAM 
last week, He didn’t find us in, as we were making our home tem- 
pe in Madison Square Garden. (It seems so natural to call W. 

. Colville, of the Gold Dust powder, “Dick Swiveller,” that that 
name will have to zo this time.) When we did fall across him in the 
Garden he had lots to tell of his ten weeks’ t He showed us also 
some samples of the new issue of Gold Dust, which is as hard as any 
powder we ever hand'ed. He claims it is just what all the boys need, 
and adds that they'll find that fact out very shortly. Jack Fanning 
has come from San Francisco for the Grand American Handicap; he 
will receive a warm welcome at the hands of all the many friends he 
made while in the Kast last summer. 


Tom Keller was all over the Garden during the Exposition; it was 
hard to tell where you'd meet him next. e basement, where the 
rifle tournament was held, was about the last place one would have 
expected to meet Keller, but be was there. Then we had to find out 
what brought him down there. That was an easy matter as soon as 
Fred Ross began shooting, for he used Peters'’s ammunition, When 
Ross rolled up 2,388 out of 2,500 Tom was sa’ , and said, * We're in 
it again!” en Dorrler, who used U. M. C, ammunition, topped 
Ross's score with 2,421, Tom wasn’s feazed, but said: **We’re out, but 
we've three in the first ten." 


Elmer Shaner tells us that the programmes for the Richmond (Va.) 
Interstate tournament will be out next week, He adds that the hich- 
mond shoot will surprise us in regard to the number of entries. We 
are looking forward to meeting several old friends there, such as 
Col, Anthony and John W. Todd, of Charlotte, N. C.; H. ©, Bridgers, 
of Tarboro, N. C.; Fonda, and E, Rastus Gilmer; the Lynchburg boys 
—Terry, Dornin, Scott, Moorman, etc.—and goodness only knows how 
many more, You can’t surprise us on that point. 


[PMarcn 27, 1897. 


The three sets of traps at Elkwood Park have got the boys figuring 
as to what is the best thing to do in the Grand American Handicap in 
case there’s a strong wind and they fet 27yds. The wind would 
probably be a straightaway on one set of traps and an incomer on one 
of the others, A close-choked gun would be all right on the straighb’ 
aways, but would be like a rifle ou incomers, What's a fellow at :6 
or 2 yds. to do under those conditions? 


The extremely large eptry list forthe Grand American Handicap 
of 1897 breaks all records in the line of hive-bird events. A glance 
over the names of those entered in this great event shows a marvel: 
ous improvement in the caliber of the shooters over that of any pre- 
vious year. All the ones are entered; scarcely a crackerjack is 
missing, outside of vey McMurcby, and, we should add, with ail 
due humility, the only Milt Lindsley. 


Mr. J. L. Head, of Peru, Ind., writes us that Jack Parker will man- 
age the Indiana Trap-Shooters’ League shoot in Peru on April 28-29. 
Mr. Head adds that Jack Parker, being a manufacturer's agent, will 
not take part in the sweepstake events, but will see that everybody 
else gets all the shooting he wants. 


The Lake Side Rod and Gun Club, of Burlington, Vt., has elected 
the mons list of officers for 1897: President, E. E. Morgan; Vice 
President, . L. Stone; Treasurer, W. 8, Phelps; Secretary. J. 8. 
Denning; Captain, L. O. Harding. Board of Directors: J. G. Burns, 
H. E. Spear, Dr. H. E. Colvin, F. H. Owens and B, H. Eagan. 


Billy Crone, of the Baker Gun Co,, of Batavia, N. Y., attended to 
business all the week at bis firm's stand in the Exposition, but took a 
run down to Elkwood Park on Saturday, March 20, the last day of 
the show. His score of 25 straight from the 30yds, mark would hea 


goed one for him to duplicate in the Grand American Handicap this 
week. 


The Spor'smen’s Exposition of last week was the general meeting 
place of all the shooters in the vicinity of New York city. They 
came there fqr various reasons: To see the guns, etc.; to meet old 
friends and to make new ones, There was plenty to see in the gun 


line, because the art of the gunsmith is not retrograding in this 
country. ° 


The programme for the Interstate Association's tournament at Bal 
timore, Md., under the auspices of the Baltimore Shooting Associa- 
tion, isa good one and is bound to drawacrowd. The local club 
adds $450 to the purses, and that’s quite a big sum of money now 
that the days of ‘"$3.000 added"’ seem to have passed away. 


The R. A. McReady Com y, of Toronto, Can., informs us, in 
answer to our letter of the 16th inst., that ‘the purse of $1,000 is to be 
divided in various matches, and is guaranteed. It is arranged in such 
a@ way that the shooters who can shoot will come out with a good, fat 
purse,’’ The Toronto tournament will be held Aug. 17-19. 


The trials and tribulations of a member of a handicap committees 
are many. His joys are few, but theréis one thing that he does like to 
hear, and that is a good solid kick from a man who should have bad 
20yds., but who got 28 and then wasn’t satisfied. 


There was Ping a@ crowd of shooters around the Winchester 
stand during the Exposition. And why wouldn't there be? With 
Rolla Heikes, Ferd Van Dyke and Capt. Bartlett as drawing cards, 
the company was right in it. 


Drivers and Twisters may be a little poverty-stricken this week 
Don’t blame the trap department, but lay it up against the Sports- 


men’s Association and its rifle tournament at Madison &quare 
Garden, 


The Iowa State Sportsmen's Association will hold its annual tour- 
pament at Des Moines May 4-6. The programme will contain a list of 


events for both live birds and targets. Mr. F. C. Whitney, of Des 
Moines, is secretary, and will furnish all necessary information 


The Hingham (Mass.) Gun Club will hold a tournament at its grounds 
on April 19. The chief feature of the programme will be a 100 target 
handicap event. 

Several New York shooters will visit the Peekskill Gun Club on 
April 1, leaving the Grand Central depot at 10130 A M. The Peekskill 
boys promise to give a good time and a pleasant afternoon's shoot to 
all who attend on that date. Epwarp Panis. 

Marca 23, 


Chartiers Gun Club. 


McKeze's Rooks, Pa., March 13.—The ankiety with which the mem- 
bers of the newly organized Chartiers Gun Club looked forward to to- 
day, the dey appointed for their initial shoot, terminated th a delight- 
ful day's sport, A better day could not have been made to order; 
the light was excellent and the grounds as fine as anyone could wish 
for. If any excuse is required for the vast quantity of goose ergs 
shown in the seore, it may be said that some of the members had 
never shot at a bluerock before, and the either very little or were 
out of practice’ But the enthusiasm is only intensified and there is a 
determination to improve, so that the coming trap season may de- 
velop some surprises. 

The club boasts of the youngest member, to its knowledge, of any 
trap club, in the person of Master Fred Haas, twelve years old, who 
shot a little 24-gauge gun and stood up like a veteran at l6yds., and 
whose attitude and determination augur well for a successful career 
asatrap shot, This was his first attempt at the trap, but he has all 
the gameness of his father, who in his day was no slouch. 

The attendance was not up to expectation, but promises well for the 
next shoot. 

The score follows, all events being at unknown traps: 

Events: 123 4 Events: 1 

Targets: 15 15 15 10 Targets: e 15 


8 WC Clarkeon,., 
The Secretary T. a Ea weceedcees- 6a 
Frank Bibb... 7 IR Zowham..ococcese ov 
Thos Bryan 5 Fred Haas, Jr......... .. 
W H Shaffer : J A Williams.......... 


ae 


. ~ 
+ Saou n 


— 
voo 


~ 
craw oa @ 


[aga SO 


Frank Babeock........ .. Miles Bryan,.......... es 
J A Graham 8 Benner .... 


Ome + 


y. 


Shoot at Audubon Park, 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 17 —Thirteen shooters were out and did 
first-class work, E ©, Burkhardt carried off the honors, making * 


several clean scores, He was closely followed by Werlin, Francis 
and Krotz. 


The scores were as follows: “ 
Events: 123465667 
Targets: 10 10 10 16 20 10 10 
E Burkhardt, 101010... 19 7 9 
C Werlin,,,.. 8 9 81116 7 8 
Coppins . O'S ep eee 
Seigrist. 8 7 81217 7 8 
Krotz,,, Bk BETES 
Sna 5 0s es be Be es 
WWoodbury. 8 9 712., 4 7 
No. &, 5 live birds, entrance $2, two moneys: 
EC Burkhardt. -21222—5 Krotz .... 
O Werlin .. 11022 -4 Sap ....ccscccoss 
Coppins.. «»-41122—5 Geisdorfer .,..... 
Beigrist,...cececceevcces oD LQI—5 


Events: 
Targets: 


eM iisctce 6s 00 00 06 00 


eevee OIZ11—4 
ceeeeees  R2008—4 


E, O, BuRKHARDT. 


Those Western Tournaments. 


Lirrie Rock, Ark., March 18.~Appep Monry LaTer.—For some 
time the readers of Forest AND STRKAM have seen this announce- 
ment in thé Fixtures column in connection with the dates of the Ne- 
braska State tournament. This week Mr. R. M, Welch, the efficient 
sec: of the association, writes me to change this a little and in- 
sert $100 added my f This isthe same amount added by the 
association last year, and will doubtless have the effect of caver a 
large number of sportsmen to Lincoln, Much local interest is being 
manifested, and the club has a membership of over 100, which alone 
should insure a entry list. Lincoln Park, the place where the 
tournament will be held, should be an ideal place for holding a shoot, 
with ample room for three sets of traps, all Empire, which will be 
used. There will be eight events each day. Another that will 
insure a good attendance is that Airy Lou Hardt’s sh which is 
always well attended, will be held the preceding week, thus enabling 
those who come from a distance to attend both shoots with very 
little additional cost. Airy isn't saying much, but those who know 
him are satisfied that when his programme is out the inducements 
will consist of added mo in sums sufficiently large to draw shoot- 
ers from cities other than in the immediate vicinity of Atchison. 
Write Lou for a programme, which always contains much of interest. 


Pauw R. Lirzxe. 


Rochester Two Days’ Tournament. 


Rocuester, N. Y., March 18.—The Rochester Rod and Gon Olub 
will hold a two days’ tournament—April 13 and 14—at bluerocks, to 
be thrown from one of the Cleveland Target Co.'s new magautraps. 


Jouy_B. Muuian, Sec’y. 
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Grand American Handicap. 


ALL pretiminaries for the Grand American Handicap have been con- 
cloa¢d. So far as can be seen nothing has been left undone to make 
the running off of this shoot as smooth as possible. Messrs, y & 
Chanfrau, managers of the Elkwood Park grounds, and Elmer E, 
Shaner, man of the Interstate Association, have apparently cov- 
ered ev In the matter of help, Mr. Shaver has the follow- 
ing list-of assistants: Referees—Harold Wallack. Long Branch, N. 
J.; Ea lor, of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co.. New York city; and 
Paul N , of the Cleveland Target Co. The official scorers are: J. 
K Starr, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. Vone Emmons, of Long Branch; John 
D. Regan and Howard W. Gray, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The posi'ion of 
Compiter of Scores is filled by Edward Banks, of Forest AND STREAM. 
W. J. McCrickart is squad hustler and general intelligence depart- 
ment, B. H. Norton, of the Hazard Powder Co , and J. Meyerhoff, of 
Hartley & Graham, will take care of the cashier's department. 

In order that all contestants may understand how things are being 
run, and whet to do, the management has issued the following 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SHOOTERS. 


The right wing of the club house will be reserved exclusively for 
shooters, 

Winners of money in any event must apply to the compiler of 
scores for orders on the cashier for the money due them. No money 
will be paid out by the cashier except on receipt of such an order. 

Shooters who bave rebates coming to them, for birds not shot at, 
must apply to the compiler of scores for rebate tickets, which will be 
redeemed for cash at the cashier’s office. 

In order to facilitate the shooting, and to prevent delay through 
calling up @ contestant who has dropped out in any event with two 
or three misses to his credit, officials will be placed at the entrances 
to Nos, 1 and 2 sets of traps, whose duty it 1s to ask ashooter who 
bas missed a bird in the current round whether it is his second or 
third miss, All contestants will oblige the management by furnish- 
ing the information asked for by these officials. 

Shooters must supply thems-ives with ‘no bird" tickets, which 
can be obtained at the cashier's office. These tickets are also good 
tor “byes” or tie birds. Unused “no bird’ tickets are redeemable 
for cash at the cashier's office. 

Rule 18 of the Laterstate Association rules, relating to the time 
limit for gathering a bird, and rule 19, which permits a man to gather 
his own bird, or to send a man for it. have been abolished. All birds 
will be retrieved by dogs, the dog being released the moment the bird 
touches the ground, 

The entry list is an extremely heavy one. It breaks all records and 
leads last year’s Grand American Handicap by 30, and also leads the 
Du Pont dicap shoot by 14 entries. At Monte Carlo this year the 
entries for the Grand Prix were 118, so the Grand American Handi- 
cap of 18¥7 may be said with truth, and without any risk of being 

id, to oreak all previous records. Below is a list giving ihe 
order of shooting, each man's handicap, name and address: 


THE ENTRIES, 


Order 
of 
Shoot- Handi- 
ing. caps, Name. Address, 


L...eeee BUG. cceeees+eA W du Bray,,........+..Dayton, Ky, 
és «es» Wm Dunnell..,..........Fox Lake, Wis, 
























..Charles M Grimm,,,,....Clear Lake, Ia. 
«J A R Elliott,,...........Kansas City, Mo, 





2 

3, 

ee ee .. Bessemer. ..... +» Pittsburg. 
GC cccenceet ..W DStennard, +e Chicago. 
Toeccceece ++». New Haven, 
8. ttsburg. 
Diseeeee ed San Francisco. 
10... Philadelphia 
11... ochester, 
12, Pitisburg 

vB, Baltimore. 


Oakland, N J. 





1h, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
16. Plainfield, Ny 

17, Washington 

8, Chicago. 

19 Cleveland. 

20 New York, 

21, Woodlyn, Ohio, 
2 ° .New York 

23 .Tom Farmer ittabur; 





ore ewe 















2h Pittsburg 

26 . Pittsburg. 

7 . Cleveland 

48 . Dayton. 

29 as . Henry See.,..... . Newark, N J, 


‘AB, vsesseeseeeB L@ ROY..,.+.ceeeeeeee Campelio, Mass, 
27 ...ccceeee Fred Clayton.,......++++.N@W York. 
Biever e BOK. .ceeeeee. CO W Budd....,......++0+.-D08 Moines, Ia, 













= ° ee sone plocensin.+.:.+sereeeeo OW ZOEK. 
bconeceseeece eeeee Perqeeess, Teeesseeess BrOOklyn, 
Diccccee Weeves -»-Clem arsh............,,Seranton, Pa. 
BS eseee RI... .» John Glover.,.....++++++. Chicago, 
ee tae +». M Herrington............New York. 
BB, .ccccectBocece .J 88 Remsen ,,,......++. Flatbush, N Y, 
89....... 26., «+ E B Puck,,.......0.+++++»BOston. 
40,...44..39.., + -DrJ fe AOR... 0 A@aniee, 


42... ..404.48., 


Moo. ROM. 


\.+sCarl von Lengerke,...,,.New York, 


seeereee Panes 


x9 

@ cecccecll. oo .».- Stricker Johnson ,,,,..., Baltimore 

ere tS ++» Charles Steffens. . . New York, 
@. ccccccdl sess % Hooper.... +» New York, 
BO, .cccceeSBeeee «»».U MC Thomas,,,, .-- Bridgeport, 
Bh ceeb ee eBZeeee conc, WE SOG. cocene +++-Phitade Iphia, 
BB. cccccec®D. see c00edGtee -cocncecsccscccccocec NOW LOPK, 
BB cecees BOQ. cececceeeKt A Welth ......+000++++.Palladeiphia, 
DA... sees Bleeceeeeeeees Chauncey Powers,,,.....Decatur, Ii] 
DD. cccvqcelll +ssevectccev EMMcbececesepsccvee doce eRe: 






bosses cnenee BPN vvee eee 
eseeeeeeeessOD@s Woolley ., 
cbnce cue csde a aceee see 
osennsece ie ccacce 
sereeeet@ecceeeeveeees W Bred Quimby,,,......New York, 
Geo A Mosher,,,. . Syracuse, 
sesevessRDccceececceesA Ls Ievime,ysceces cess. hed Bank, N J, 
seeeeeeeesestt00 Thos Marshall,,,... Keithsburg, Wis, 
RTM. cccceceseHd CO Whire ....0.,+000+esksttle Silver, NJ, 
+0128. seeeeeees BANG McPherson. ...... Pittsburg. 

MG ceccsesee BDA HOtl, ..44400000++-Lakewood, N Y. 
eee seseveeee ST James ......600-++5-- Newburgh, N Y, 
seeveeeeesDE G V Hudson,,..,......NewsYork, 

seveseee®T eeeeeseees William Wagner,,,.,.... Washington, 
ecccece sseeseeeed H Covington.,,.,......Easton, Md, 

Be cevee BOMG. es eeeeee Sl Glover,...se++++++++-kochester, N Y, 

cccccgcctloeve ++.» Thomas Howe, ++eeees Hingham, Mass, 

4 ‘ +eoee Omaha, 

SeccccceeSte soeed R Wert........ceeeee+-L0ng Branch, 
te eeceesBBee .Richard Phister, see Brooklyn. 

Thc ee enn eX --Lioyd Taylor,.........+..New York, 

is . +» Allen Willey......... -++.tHadlyme, Conn, 
pose cecal sooseececess OMA FARRUSOOR,. +++. BFOORIYS. 
seereeeeeosnres «J Hohafer,,.. ....+.+0+--Pittsburg. 

+The Scribe............+++.Detroit, 

. Jas R Malone,,...,......-Baltimore, 

oof O esee-n----+seeeee ineineath 

. Harry jurman,,,.,,.Germantown, Pa, 
.W H Sanders ,...........New York. 

» AC L Hofmeister,,,,.,.. Pittsburg. 


trees »--Long Branch, N J. 
+» Jersey City, 
seyeeeesLOng Branch, 

oes. Pittsburg 


+» Riagefleld, N J. 











wise 








- 
- 
~ 





neZSesssseereSeTe 






















i cccsetircs 


seeeeeee@l cas 
















We ccccccebss ee CDICRZO.....0006 veeeeeeeeOhh ° 
WD. .rcccectl cee +» C Burehardt “Buffalo, 
o 3 os ee .» Milwaukee, 


---New York. 
asses -+-Chas Zwiriein,,.,.......-.Yardville N J. 


, veeEd VOris.....se000eeeee0--Orawtordsville, Ind, 

BT. .eeeeeeeeee5 H Williams,,,..........Detroit 

+29. .ceeeeee0+-Arkansas Traveller,,.,,,.Hot Springs. 

3B... .e0s0000.CaptA W Money.,.......Oakland, N J. 

29 Geo Cubberly............ Yardville, N J. 
thal eseeeees NeWark, N J, 


99 ++++eMahanos City, Pa, 
100 Batavia, NY. 
101 New York 
102 Scranton, Pa. 
= np, Mass. 
= Pittsburg, Pa. 
se -Cnarlotte, N C, 
107 . mond, Ae 
108 — e 
u0. Covington, Ky. 


seeeevverseeererssDaYtOR, Ohio, 


111,..0.000293G ceceeees.d M Rrowning............Ogden, Utah. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


112, .4..60029 ceeseeeee Phil Daly, Je .......06.. Long Branch, N J. 











118... cccccct® ve ...E F Thomas 
.cCW 


seeeceeemlnne 


185. ..4400.87. 
1B, eeeeee 30.0, 


187. .ccceee 


138 


£7 


eovcese eveee Denver, Colo, 
...-Passaic, N J. 
.Colt’s Neck, N J. 


“Newark, N J. 
eing..........Philadelphia, 


Tee Kay.....ccseccceesss NOW YOrk 
..C F Arno,,... evece 


soeess BYracuse, N Y, 

.». South Amboy, N J. 
..Pemberton, N J. 
..New York. 





peovececQOcee LE D Falford. v..ssssses+s-Utiea, NY, 


199. 2.7 e7 TE arlington oo Brookiyn. 


ELxwoop Park, N. J., March 23,—[Special to Forest and Stream]; 
The opening day of the Grand American Handicap tournament at 
Elkwood Park promises to be one of the most perfect spring days 


imaginable. It is an ideal day for 


target shooting, but the live-bird 


shooters are whistling for a good breeze fromthe northwest Itisun- 


necessary to mention the names of 
to do is to glance down the list of 


those on the grounds; all one has 
entries for the Grand American 


Handicap, and that tells who is here. Eikwood Inn and its new annex 
building with twepty.bedrooms in it, commenced ten days ago and 
finished on Saturday, are both filled with guests, two inaroom, E. 8. 
Rice and the Western contingent are here in a body. and will stay at 
the inn until the tournament closes The quality of the talent now 
on the grounds is of a higher caliber tLan at any previous lars egucton 5 
Two more names have been added to the li-t of entries in the main 
event, viz,,A. W. Sherman, Freehold, N. J, «7yds., and Theodore 
Hostetter, of Pittsburg, Pa. Others will be added to the listas the 
post entries come in, and all indications point to 140 shooters going to 
the score in the Grand American, no forfeits having been declared to 


date. 


Some shooting was done yemertag, but the birds were not very 


gece. In a 10-bird race wit 


17 entries, four high gans, Knowlton, 


ryon, Fulford and Jackson, divided on 10 straight. A miss-and out, 
$5 entrance, resulted in a long fight, eight men dividing after killing 
%5 straight. The scores in this event were: Sumpter, May, W. 8. King, 
Grill, Gilbert, Marshall, Tryon, Dallas, *5 each; Hostetter 21; Merrill 


20; Fargo, Money, 19; A 


ng. Bowars, 18; Williams 16; Bodie 13; 
Winston, Fulford, 12; Bingham, Scriebe Ww 


alters, 10; Voris, Budd, 7; 


Bartlet 6; Burkhardt, Leroy, 3; Crosby b. Snell 1; Jackson 0. To-day 
the first event was started very promptly, the large number of 
sbooters on the ground permit'ing a start as soon as the 8:30 train 


arrives 


The Elkwood Park introductor mere first event on the programme, 


closed with seventy entries, ‘ 


e conditions were: birds, $5, 


birds extra, three high guns; a shooter losing two birds has to 
retire, with the privilege ef re-entering in case he has a show for the 
money. So slight was the chance of 6 out of 7 getting any money 
that several shooters withdrew after losing one bird. Twenty-six 


men killed 7 straight, tieing for 


the money They shot off miss- 


and-out for three rounds. The names of the straight men were: 
Powers, Merrill, Carver, Bingham, H. Bunnell, W. Dunnell, Vooris, 
Gilbert, Hamilton, Messner, Dallas, Heikes, May, McPherson, Green. 
Fanning, Trimble, Du Bray, 8. Glover, H White, James, Dickey, Kel- 


ler, Strong, 147 and Mersh. In the 


ist round of the ties 14: and Mersh 


missed and retired. Dr, Carver, Heikes and Trimble dropped out in 


the Yd round, In the 3d round th 
and divided the purse of $350. All 


€ twenty-one men still in all killed 
three sets of traps were used and 


everything worked very smoothly. 


At 12 o’clock the second even 
birds, $15, high guns, was started 


t, the Nitro Powder Handicap, 15 
with over 100 entries. 
Epwarp Banks. 





IN NEW 


JERSEY. 


AT ELEWOOD PARK. 


March 18.—There was some good shooting to-day at Elkwood Park. 
Phil Daly, Jr., won the Hoey cup with <4 after losing his first bird. 
During the day D. A Wilson scored 58 out of 63 shot ai; T. W. Mor- 
fey had the next best record with 57 out of 62, a record close enough 


to be called a tie with Wilson's 
The Hoey cup was at 25 birds, $! 


5; Nos, 3, 5,6 and 7 were $5 miss- 


and.outs; No. 4 was 10 birds, $7, two high guns. 
No. 1 was a $5 miss-and-out, and resulted as follows: Morfey (29) 
and Wilson (2%) %, —. Money (<8) 1, Walters (2), Daly (28), ¥. E. 


Money (.#) and Loen 


P Daly, Jr (28), ,.,....-O8222221 


T W Morfey ( 8)...., , 200UB2zv1 eeuezesy 
N E Money (28),.....-.- 282021 122222209 
D A Wilson (29),,.,.. .222022222220243 

39001 


P Walters ('8) ......-8% 


ing (27) 0. Other scores were; 
Hoey Cup. No. 3. 
QV 22g 


nevQVO2Y —24 (88) .,,2222110 






: Pue20 282 ; 
Capt Money (:8),....+-1100021002202190124222110—17 (28)... 12811110 


A ING sccccccceses sovvevevceee 


seeeseceees.e (57), « « - BURB20 





H WHIC, ..c0c.ccccnce cocoveces.ces (#8)... 21281120 
A LIVING. .ccccccccces vvvccscvessecgesscesecees (28),...10 
No. 4. No. 5, No. 6, No. 7. 

Morfey (30). ,.2212212222—10 (2944). 11221120 (8C34).12128 (81). , 220 
Walters (28).0222222122— 9 (48), , ,28820 bsecs os 
Day (28). .. 220122102 (.8)., .8B1V1V2111210  (28).. 20 (28)., .120 
N Money (28)0002120 (28), . 1881212121111 § ) 22120 ee 
Wilson (30), .2222222222—10 (29), , ,24VVB21Vev211 y20 (8°), 162 
Loening (#7).8&211020:— 8 (%7),,,120 (87)... @22V2_ (x THG).0 
Capt Money 

(8). .0+000-1210222021— 8 (28),,,211122) (28)...11210 (28), , ,22 


Ivins (<8),,.,1101211182— 9 (28)... 


2212142222 20 


seeee eee 


FORESTER GUN CLUB, OF NEWARK, 


March 18. The following score 


3 were made to-day at the regular 


club shoot of the Forester Gun Club, of Newark F. Sinuock had the 
best record for the day, losing :6 out of 13) shot at; Warren Smith 
beiag a close second with x8 lost out of the same number, Scores 


were: 


Events: 


FB Sim000k,,..cccccccgevcccecces 
W Smith... ..cccccccccscscsesees 
J Fleming..........+ oceeeevcecs 
Dr CUMMINGS.....ceeeeeeseeeee 
H E Wians,,.,...ccoscsesseees 


Waemeelsovsiacccescececs pends 
M Herrington, ecevcvceceees « 
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AT YARDVILLE. 
March 14.—A good programme of live-bird events was disposed of 
to-day at Zwiriein’s grounds, at Yardville, N. J. Nos 1-4 were Jersey 
sweeps, 4 cirds, $3: No. 5 vas a shoot off. miss and-out, of the ties on 


4in No 4event, No. 6 was at10 
miss-and-out. The birds were as 
were: 


JIL Brewer,,.....++++,1081 0120 
WSO... ccceccseeeees URS2 BV 
G Cubberly........+++.2021 1100 
E Claes ....ccccenseee es Qt22 ORL 
C Zwirlein,....ssce000-B8e® Vl 
Harris ...sccceceeveeee R018 2200 
DOGG, oscccccsceccoces cove sees 


Catchpole 


Worcort, N. Y., March 17.—No, 
unknown angles: 
Valty... ..11100110191010100111—12 
Olmavea, ,.0110000111010.010001— 8 
Foster, ,,,.01011001110111010111—18 


No, 2, same conditions as No, 1: 
Valty......010110000110 0100111—10 
Olmsted , ,.01110100000111000011 - 9 
Foster... . 0101111610011; 100111—13 
Wadsw’rth111101001101 | 10110.0—13 


birds, $5, birds extra; No.7 was a 
usual a good lot of flyers. Scores 


Fos te. 2. Bos No 4.No 5. No. 6, No. 7. 


“20 BB BWOweIY 122czi ux 
20 Ws BW VVVVIWwV220 = 1212221.2 
1278 1202 20 1111101211 2110 
202! 2100 ,, 20R2220202 .,, ...., 
0228 1201 20 220212112 10 
2220 2002 .. 2 012002.2 2122220 


soos esos os ‘DR8IR02E 242122202 


Gun Club, 
1, match at 2) bluerocks per men, 
Wadsw’rth11111011111111011010—16 


Gillett, ,., .1011001110110010011 —11 
Youngs, ,..0010001111001110011 —10 


Gillett... .11101111000111010001—12 
Youngs, ,..0011101101 — 6 
Ovi8......--01011101101000111100—11 


HE. A. Wapsworts, Sec'y 








ON LONG 
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ISLAND. 


EMERALD GUN CLUB. 


March 16.—The number of members present at Dexter Park this 
afternoon at the regular monthly shoot of the Emerald Gun Club was 
just twenty-six, a number that shows that this popular New York 
club is not losing interest in the sport of trap-shooting, E. J. Clark 
was the only one of the twenty-six to score 10 straight, Dr. Hudson 
being second to him with 9, his lost bird falling dead out of bounds, 
Seven killed 8 out of 10, From the above figures it will be seen that 
the strong northwest wind and good birds were both in evidence at 


Dexter Park this afternoon: 


Class A, 20yds., 7 points: 
Ed J Clark.......... 








points: 
18221 lel— 9 
+-2111202202— 8 

1022111021— 8 
- Oe21122202— 


0121111210— 

G B Hilliers,. «++11200 22201 — 
Class B, 25yds., 6 points: 

Chas Stuetzie...,....2%2211011— 

Richard Regan.,,...222¢etve22— & 

Eun Weiss.....;...-1101002212— 7 
Class B, 25yds., 5 points: 

H F Burns,..........2110010012— 6 

T F Codey,........-.0121010012— 6 





8 
7 
8 


0 RCClayton,......,.2e12022000e— 5 


Thos Short.... 
William Sands. 
H P Fessenden., 
William Amend 






«+ 0090201101— 5 


Otto Hillmer,,.,.....0081010119— 5 
0820011002 — 4 
2001100201— 5 


oa 


as Banzer 
Jobn Woelfel, 





O W Billings....,,,,0110122011— 7 
Dr Riebter,..,.......008110010— 5 


Geo K Breit,,,....,.0100100l(e — 3 


NEW YORK GERMAN GUN CLUB, 


March 17.—The regular montbly shoot of the New York Gernan 
Gun Club was held to-day at Dexter Park. The attendance was go «|! 
and the members present had their work cut out to stop Landlord 
Lippack’s good birds Not asingle man of the twenty-two shooters 
scored a’ straight i0, four 9s being the best records made, Fred 
Kronsberg won the club badge on the shoot-off, Scores were: 


Seven points handicap: 
Dr G V Hudson ,.,,,.2222202211—9 
Six and a half points handicap: 
J Scblicht............1821221201—» 
Six points handicap: 
B Koenig. ......60+4.-8812821110—9 
H Leopold,,.........112201z1e1—8 
P Garms, Jr..........2021e%z11—8 
H Thomforde ..,,,,2202002212—7 
Five and a half points handicap: 
F Kronsberg,,...... .1110382121—9 
A Lucas.........+.--.8100101120—6 
Five points handicap: - 
- M Bonden,...........1102000011—5 


Four and a half points handicap: 


H OeD1,....eeeeee+ ++ OR12000010—4 
J Moersch,,....0+++ +-8111010100—6 
G Heissenhold,,,,.,..0112010022—46 


FOUNTAIN ROD 


J Wellbrock,.........1212120211—8 


H Nobel, .....++00++-.012e310821—7 
F Sauter.,... 1081120110—7 
J P Dannefelse 00012022 22 —6 
A Schmitt,........+..0022000008—3 


E Radel,,,.....+++++.1010210010—5 








A Le Moult, ....4.000+190810000—4 


H Mayer, ...4++++++0--1201008000- 4 
J Bissinger,..........0201008201- 4 
E HOtz, ....0e0e0005 0 O0RR0I0E0— 3 


AND GUN CLUB, 





March 18.—W. Lair won the club shoot to day at Dexter Park, the 
occa ion being the regular monthly shoot of the Fountain Rod and 
Gun Club. Only four members of the club were present, among 
them the winner of the Brixey cup, W Lair, who showed his form 
to day by scoring 9 out of his 10, and winning the club shoot, Tne 
scores in this event were as below: 


W A Lair .,... 6.0000. 188e222111—9 


Dr A Eddy..,....6+++. 8810901122 8 


W R Allen.,.......+..2#281e2012—8 J E Lake.,.,.........0820119011—7 
A 10-bird match, Long Island rules, between Lair and Dr, Jones 
resulted in an easy win for Lair, who scored his last 9 birds, Scores 


were: 


WA Lair .,.....+...,0111N1111—9 Dr J L Jones. .,,.,,,1101e01011—6 
. 5. A, tieing 


The same pair also shot a 10 bird race under A. 


with 7 each, On the shoo!-off at 5 birds Jones won with 5 to 3, 
Lair retiring at the end of the fourth round. Scores in this match 


were: 
WH Lair .,.....+++.21081102%01—7 


Dr J L Jones..,,,..,,€111088100 —7 


In another match between these two shooters at 5 birds per man 
Lair killed his 6 straight, while Jones dropped 1 out of his first 4 and 
withdrew. A sweeps ake at 5 birds per man resulted as follows: Dr 
A. Eddy 5, W. Lair 4, Allen 4, Lake 8, Jones 2, , 


CRESCENT ATALETIC OLUB, OF BROOKLYN, 


March #0.—The attendance to-day at the grounds of the Crescent 
Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, at Bay Ridge, was decidedly small, the 


gloomy weather having a good 


eal to do with it. The following 


scores were shot, every event being at 45 targets, Scores were: 


Events: 128384656178 
AHegeman.19 17 19 .. 14.18 19 12 
D GGeddes.18 ., 18 14 16 18 14 ,, 
OC A Bykes,.15 17 2... oe ve ee oe 


Events; 123465678 


W Pickett,.12 ,, 1412 ,, 15 14 17 
L Hopkins... 9 8 7128 ,.,,., 72 


NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 
March #0,—J A. Bennett won the live-bird shoot to-day at the 


Woodlawn grounds of the New 


U recht Gun Club. He scored 10 


straight. F, A. Thompson scored 9, while J. Gaughen lost two birds, 
both dead out of bounds. The scores were: 


Clase A. 
J A Bennett (<7),, ...1219122222—10 
J Gaughen (*8),.,,..0:2222 B/e— 8 
W H Thompson (87),1220)2021— 7 


Class B, 
F A Thompson (29)., .1112120192~9 
Platt Adams (#8).,,, .0001%e1 121—6 
Dr Littlefield (30),,, ,.200ie0w 





Trap-Shooters’ League for Indiana. 


Perv, Ind., March 14.—ditor Forest and Stream: Noticing the 
communication in your issue of March 18 from Mr, H, T. Hearsey, sec- 
retary of the Siate Trap-Shooters’ League, in which he states imac 
that organization has been perfected, | wish to suy to the gun clubs 
of the northern part of Indiana, through the columns of your valu- 


able sportsman’s journal, Forest 


AND STREAM, that when I issued the 


call for the gun cluos of this portion of the state to meet at the tour- 


nament to be given here ov Aoril 


26-20, 1897, as per my communica. 


lioo published in Forest AND Stream of March 6, forthe purpose of 
organizing @ northern Indiana trap-shooters’ league, I was wholiy 
ignorant of the fact that the State ue had been formed. I now 
wish to announce that I wiil withdraw from my position assumed at 
thattime 7 e,, to organize a northern Indians league—and at this 
tournament, which is now an assured sucvess in every particular, [ 
will use my every effort tb assist in the further perfection of the state 
organization believing as | do that one stroag State | will fur 

ther benefit the general inierests of the trap snooters of the State, as 
well as arouse a more fracernal feeling among the various gun ciubds, 
than two or more sectional leagues. I wouia further suggest to tne 
gun clubs of the State that if they wish to not only promote the gen- 
eral interest of the trap.shooting fraternity, but to also strengtheu 
their local organiza‘ ion, rE ea put their chub secretaries 


in communication with Mr. 
to the League. 


eursey with a view of gaining admission 


Immediately upov receipt of the sportsman’s journals in this city 
publishing Mr, Mearsey’s let er I secured @ meetiag of our club, ana 
they by a unanimous vote decided to enter the League, and our sec- 


retary was instructed to at once 
tary. I also immediately applied 


communicate with the State secre- 
for the approval of the State organ- 


ization of the holding of the tournament at this place on April 98 and 
29, which dates were claimed while | was ignorant of the existence of 
toe League, and trust that such approval will be given. 
Trap-sbooting is on the increase in this State, and I do not think 
there is a 8 ate in the Union better prepared to — a State 


league than Indiana, 


Audubon Gun Club, of Buffalo. 


Burrao, N, Y., March 13.—The 


bon Gun Ulub at Audubon Park, 


regular weet ly shoot of (he Audu- 
this atteraoon, waé well attended. 


Nurris won the Clas- A badge in event No. 3, E. P Reynolds was the 
winner mm Class B, and D. U. Swee. in Class U, After club events 
E. C. Burkhardt and L. W. Bennett shot a race at 25 tar, per mau 
to decide the ownership of the Brooks & Kiipfel trophy, t won 
with a scoreof 21 to.0. The scores made in the ciub events were as 









follows: 
Events: 123456 
Targets: 10 16 46 16 16 20 
EC Burkhardt,, 8 12 23 12 12 17 
MvArthur 7 18 21:15 11:17 
ACH,;, 8 10 18 ie 12 18 
Norris,.... 8 14 42 12 1413 
Me ichael 7 92111 12 
F D Kelsey.. #122310... 
E P Reynolds 91019.,.. 
L W Benvett, W 16 #1 14 15:19 
Wm Hines, J 7 PM ns 
DC Sweet... -. 1419 13 10 14 
McCarneyssseee+ +» 1219 9 10 18 


Events: 1234656 
Targets: 10 16 $5 16 16 90 
A Coombs. 
F Sandy... 
H 38 Rier, 
Jacons 
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The Cobwebs’ Second Annual, 


Tue second annual tournament of the Cobweb Gun Club, of New 
York, was held at Baychester, New York city, March 16- 9. The 
programme scheduled for Ube first two days was & series of target 
events, the chief one being the Cobweb Handicap, shot on March 19, 
the last day of the tournament. 

The club at present has no grounds of its own. but uses those 
located at Baychester, which are the property of Messrs. Miller & 
Zorn. These grounds are easy of access, being only fifteen minutes 
run by rail from the end of the Third avenue elevated railroad. The 
fact, however, that trains on this branch of the N. Y.,N. H. & H, 
RK, R, run every hour makes it incumbent on shooters who want to 
be in time to allow sufficient leeway for catching a certain train or 
else wait an hour in one of the dreariest spots it has ever been our 
misfortune to be stranded in. Once at Baychester, it is only @ couple 
of minutes’ walk to the club house and grounds, which overlapk Pel- 

ay. " 
Eee grounds slope off rapidly to the water's edge, and for 
that reason are rather deceiving. They are also ex to every 
wind that blows, and on the first day, March 16. it blew hard enough 
to play havoc with averages. There was & snap, too, to the north. 
west gale that made the vicinity of a stove a favorite spot when not 
at the score. The shooting house is really too small for the accom- 
modation of any number of shooters, but on the first day it was not 
much discomfort to be huddled together around the stove. One end 
of the shooting house bas been boarded off, forming a neat little 
office, in which.Geo, W. Thompson, Jr., the secretary of the club, and 
Neaf Apgar, who managed the shoot, kept tomgs running in such 
tirst rate style that there was never a hitch allday. The purses were 
figured up in a burry, and the proper divisions made in short order, 
and the last round of the last event had hardly been Onished when 
the shooters were requested to step up and draw down the money 
coming to them. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


Cold as it was on the first day, there was no necessity of tempering 
“the wind for the shorn lsmb.” There was scarcely a lamb tn sight; 
those that did show up and shoot found themselves in company hot 
enough to keep them warm. The following list of some of those who 
were present on both days will be sufficient to illustrate what we 
mean: 

Rolia Heikes, champion of the worl4 on targets; Ferd Van Dyke 
and B. A. Barviett, ali of the Winchester R p-atiog Arms Co.;C. M. 
Grimm, of Clear Lake, la., holder of the ca-t-iron champiconsiup on 
live birds; C. W Budd, of Des Moines, Ia.; Simon Glover, of Roches- 
ter, N. ¥.; E. D. Fulford, of Utica, N Y¥ , ehootiog a Francotte gua; 
O. %. Dickey, of Boston, Mass.. winner of last year’s Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap, and repres-pting Parker Bros,; the Bennett brothers, 
of Boston, Mass ; R. Leroy Woodward, of Campello, Mass.; £d Rike, 
of Dayton, O., a running mate of Rolla Heikes; Neaf Apgar, of Plain- 
field, N J., ete. 

From the above list it will be seen that the Cobweb Gun Club can 
flatter itself upon baving gotten together a round dogen of target 
sbots that it would puzzie ove to pick @ team tn the United States to 
beat at this game. The collecuou of ali this talent under one roof 
was accomplished without the aid of any added money, outside of 
‘$90 donated as average money to the six high gens in all programme 
«vents on both target days; this, of course, was entirely due to the 
fact that the Sportsmen's Exposition was in session in Madison 
quare Garden, the following week being that in which the Grand 
American Handidap was set for decision. The boys were killing 
three birds with ony stone 

Under these circumstances, with such an aggregation of shooters, 
there was no morey injtfor any ove. rhootiag for one another's 
money, wiih “2 cents out for targets,’’ made it a case of Laid root- 
pg lo come out even. A choice few got more than they staried with 
—very little more; some broke about even, but the majority were 
forced to chalk down a deficit at the end of each day's sLooting. 


First Day, March 16. 


As stated above, the wind blew strong and cold from the northwest, 
Owing to the wind and the deceptive slope of the ground, with the 
upeven throwing of the traps chucked in, scores ruled low all the way 
down the line. “Tne Daddy o’ them all” had to own up to 14 pat out 
of the first 1.0 shot at; be then pulled himself togeiher and ran 49 
out of the last 50. finishing with the only average of +0 or better made 
during the day—#1.1. He led his nearest —— by 5 ta 8 when 
the 10th and lastevent had been shot, Glover flaished in second 
place; Grimm was toird, with Budd end White tied for fourth place, 

The outside crowd was not large, ovly twenty-five shooters in all 
taking part in the swee Among this number were: M H, Clark. 
president of the New Haven, Conn..Gun Club; Gus E. Greiff, Fair- 
mont, and L, Piercy, of Jersey City; Priagle, F.8 Edwards, etc, 

SOORKS OF MARCH 16, 
12845678 y 10 
16 16 20 15 90 16 20 16 20 15 Shotat, Broke. Av. 


14 13 17 18 19 1417 15 20 14 155 
re 
<P 
las 


Events: 
Targets: 


11 14 19 12 186 14 17 1417 14 
11 12 18 14 16 18 10 13 10 14 
18 14 18 18 19 3 16 1817 18 
. 1410 18 18 .9 1817 18 «B18 
. 18 8 19 18:14 12 16 18 18 14 
- 10 14 18 14 18 11:18 1215 18 
«+ 12:18 14 14 19 12:0 12 16 11 
. 12 12 16 12 15 14 18 12 16 14 
. 12 11 16 18 18 15 14 11 16 14 
16 18 15 13 141518 918 11 
- 10 14 16 12:17 18:17 18:18 9 
18 10 17 12 14 11 19 12 15 12 
. 12 13 17 18 17 18 12 18 16 10 
9 15 14 18 14 11 18 18 18 10 
11 14 16 11 16 181681116 8 
-»» 18 918 11 15 10 14 10 18 14 
ps be cbine Wé ae eee De 
ab0s. 90. 00, 08 be a6 Ee eo ED 
ap oc, ket we ee 
PPR Pee FR 

iP 40 a0 Ue ve ane 

711 9.. 71011 

FIOM. crvvconcnces 00.00 09.50.00 Be Oe. © 

Hebbard shot in No. 8, scoring 11 out of the 15. 
Second Day, March 17. 


This was a lovely dey, not a breath of wind stirring, while a bright, 
clear sky and a frosty nip in the air made it good to be out of the 
city, The new additions to-day were not many. Tom Ki . of the 
Pevers Cartridge and King's Smokeless companies, was on d, run- 
ning riot as usual; Dr. ence and Harry Dain came down from 
Peekskill, N. Y., to take in the shoot, Doc Mason pluuking out a 20 
straight alone in the seventh event and drawing down h to 
make him whole for the day. Eddie Collins, who has on the 
sick list for some months owing toa fell froma street cag, shot in 
= events; as did also Landis, a well-known shot from Phila- 
de ; 

‘The programme stated that the division of the purses og this day 
would be at the option of the shooters, a vote to be taken before No, 
1 was shot. This vote showed a large aay for the “old system,"’ 
so “old system"’ it was, and the same uld features came up with a 
monotony that was wearisome. Not that :here was any dropping for 
plave; nothing of the sort, so far as we could see; 4 was clean up 
and up shooting, with everything in favor of high scores, But it was 
under the ‘old system.” 

Two features of theday deserve special mention: The firat was the 
regula: ity with which Heikes lost one target in each of the first 8 
events; the second was Ed Rike's shooting in the last 6 programme 
even's and the extra event at 20 targets; out of the 125 targets shot at 
by him in these 7 events he lost just 4, breaking 121 and making a 

reentage for those targets of 90.8. By this great work he pu 

imseif out of last place to sth in the general averages. It was a hot 
race between Grimm and Glover all day long, while Bartlett and Van 
Dyke fought ic out for 5th and 6th places in the averages, Dickey 
was unlucky enough to arrive about a minute late for the 9:45 train, 
thus letting himself in for the double penalty of having to wait an 
hour for another train and being cut out of the averages. Once on 
the ground, be made a moderate start, but finished very strongly wi:h 
8! out of the last 85 shot at in the programme events. Dr. Mason 
broke 75 out of the same number (all be shot at), and landed with an 
average of 91.7. Apgar's totals on both days must be discounted 
very largely, as he had to work and shoot, something that no man 
ean do and make good scores. Below are the totals: 


SCORES OF MARCH 17, 
123456%78 910 


15 15 20 15 29 15 20 15 20 15 Shotat, Broke, Av 
14 14 19 14 19 14 19 14 20 12 
14 15 20 12 16 15 18 15 19 14 
15 14 20 13 18 18 18 14 19 14 
18 18 17 18 19 15 19 14 20 14 
14 14 20 11 16 14 19 14 18 15 


eek aean2coor4 


100 


ensesss2sssszFeZESEX25s: 


Events: 

Targets: 
Heikes..,,. 
Grimm 
Glover 
Rike,, 


-aooo 


SRrSe2eeee 


non 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


White,.....seeceeee8 18 12 17 18 17 18 19 18 18 10 144 
APRA ....05-+005 oe 1418 20 14 16 11 181313 8 
eee 11 15 15 18 15 11 18 18 15 14 

SE sbeepevecndese 6+ ob oe oe as See ee 

DICKY ...cesececeee ov oe 16:12 17 16 19 14 19 14 
OGEBossscaccssccces 00 00 00 00 00 90:90 Wee Oe 

oe ce 0s Be &5 

13 15 17 10 15 12 18 14 140 

ov. 00 oo sarah sean Oe 5) 

. 818 18 1810 85 

» 918 12 50 
. 9 00 20 eo em 05: op 3) 33 
SEO. nheniansnant- ce. b.06.08 04:0hnb i Tae 8b ! 42.8 

Zorn shot in No. 2, scoring 10 out of 15. 

As stated above, the club donated $50 average monry to the six 
high guns, not class shooti the money being divided into four 
prizes of $10 each and two of $5 each. It will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table of 


Se eeeeeeeeeeeree . 


THE GENTRAL AVERAGES 


who won the prizes, and how the thirteen men who shot through the 
programme ended, each man sbooting at 340 targets: 
First Day. Second Day, Total. 

HUES... scccsceseceseeess 155 150 314 
(HOVE, .ccccccccccccscccecs 15* 
GM oc ccececeeeveeeeeecd 4D 148 207 
BUS .. .coccccccrcccccscrcetGS 158 iol 
Van Dyk... ..ccveees ceeeee 43 153 
BOrtlett,..ccccccscecseseees 155 
Fulford ...cc0scceeeeseeeeesl4l 152 
BIND. occcccevcccesovecccccsctSS uz 
WMD .00000 ccccvccvescovcce tO 144 
W W Bennett........000000142 146 £88 81.7 
EA WOLdB, oe eeceeseeeeees: lH 149 284 83.5 
APEOP... 00000 seceseeceeeee IBD 14: 281 82.6 
LPEOF .000000000000000000000500 140 20 Be 


Third Day, March 18. 


The third day of the shoot was an unpleasant ove for live bird 
shooting. The morning opened foggy and continued so al) day, an 
east wind adding tothe unpleasantness. At times too a drizzie tr.at 
threatened at any moment to turn into ram made matters k ok 
ominous for the Cobweb Hendicap on the next day. Notwithstand- 
ing the bad weather conditions tuere wes quite a good aitendance at 
the grounder, among ‘be newcecmers being R A. Welch and Frank 
Kleiuz of Philadelphia; Charlie Z virl-in, of Yurdville; Dr, Judson, 
of Utica; W Thomp on, of Jackson. Mich.: M. A Beers,J L. Brewer 
and John L. 147 Winston, of the Austin Powder Co, 

The turds flew very will. their good quality being the subj-ct cf 
much fe orable comment f om m«ny of the rhootcrs, who naturally 
expected poor birds in such weather, The fac' that out of sixteen 
eniries in the Harlem Handicap only one man could kill 10 straight 
speaks for iteelf 

Event No. 1 was5 birds, $5, birds ircluded. four high gune; the 
seven straights of course divided without a shoot-cff. No, 2 was 7 
birds, $7, birds included, class shooting, two moneys, Rose system, 

rof¢ssionals at 80and amateurs at ‘8yds. N» 3 was the Hariem 

andicap, 10 birds, $7, birds ex'ra, bandicap 2-8 yds, clas« shootimg, 
three moneys, Rose system No 4 was a similar event to No, }, with 
the exception that winners of first money in No. 8 were penalzed 
2yds ; winners of second money penalized lyd.; all others at 28yds, 
except professionals, who were to stand at A0y/s unlcss penaliged 
as above. No. 5 was @ miss-and-out. Scores to-day were: 


No. 1. No. 2, No. 3 

CM Grimm,,,,22222—5 2222: 28-7 (31), Wed 2- 9 
MA Beers,,,,, 00/12—8 2121111—7 (7) Ail¢wziz— # 
CW Budd ,,,. le 21-4 B2i21v2- 7 (41), ,.220222201— 8 
F Benvett.,,...8222-5 el8fe'—5 (80), 0122222221 — 9 
OR bickey.... 2:21222-7 (80),.0 112 Ye? - 6 
W Cashau,,,,.122e00 3 202022—5 (26),,10vIy 111 e— 8 
veceee QML 4 1218882-7 (3 )..112002.2-8 

RA Welch .,,.82¢12—5 2711921- 7 (81), .122e212202— 8 
C Zwirlein,,.,.12811 5 ( 9). €202eee¥e2 ~ 7 
8 Glover .,..,.8/88—5 212222—7 (81), .e®mwAVWsi22— 9 
W Bennett.,,, 11021 -4 O111212-6 (20),,O:281Izlt— 9 
10900 -1 1 O81ZO- 5 («8),.41108 22 2-10 

QBViVIS 7 (HB), WxOlil 9 

2x22 02-6 (30), .2? 222400!-- 8 
MxOz—6 (3 ),, O@ 1V2Z2— 9 

ee (27), e101111211— 8 


Average. 
92.2 


90.5 
#4 
88.5 
296 5 

205 86.4 
248 86.1 
22 85.8 
592 81.8 
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No. 4 
(39)... 2¢20- 4 
(.8),.10 11-4 
(80), 1212-5 
(«8), 1102-4 
(:8),,.1422 5 


(.9) 
(30) 
(28)... 


11111 5 
02.22 -4 
22c12—5 
2220)—4 
Yew 

Olv12—4 
(8) 2ew 4 
(8). 26. 10—4 


Ing miss-and- 


(8) 
(80). 
(30), 
(49) 
(3') 
(28) 


W Thompson, 
B Leroy .... ° 

The tive on 7 m event No 
out: 
14; Saanavecdocouseces © 
Klieirz.. 
Weleh,... 
BAB ccrccccpenveccoucet 
MCKOOD.,....cecseeeeeee 0 
BOWE... ccecceeeeceese SLIZIZ1—7 
GIO... cee ceeeeeeeeee BIRO 


Fourth Day, March 19. 


The weather to-day was even worse than that .f yesterday, the 
start being madein dull, gloomy weather, without the sign of a 
breeze to g ve aray of hope that it would clear up during the day. 
At noon it was raining gently, but with a persistency tha: boded ill 
for the balance of the Cav, Two hours later it came d wn solidly and 
everybody had to get under cover or take the wet as it came. 

Th» entry list of thirty-eight was decidedly encouraging to the cl ib, 
it requiring only thirty-four to clear the guarantee of $590. Among 
the new arrivals were: Capt Money and Noel EF Money, of the E CG. 
Powder Co.; Gus FE. Greiff, of V L & D, the U.S agents for Schultze 

owder; Dr.G V. Hudson, of the Emerald Gun Club, of New York; 
PG. Kaowlton, of New York; U. 4. ©. Thomas, of the U. M. © (o, 
of Conn.; Jobn J. Sumpter, Jr., of Hot Springs, Ark , 
shooting under his honorary title of Arkavsaw Traveler; P. Daly, 
Jr , of Eikwood Park. and W. R Patten, of Pleasure Bay, N. J.;G. A. 
Mosher, of the Syracuse Arms Co.; Colin R Wise, of Parsaic.N J.; 
Dr. Summerson, of Staunton, Va.; Judge Arnow and ex President G. 
A, Barxer, both members of the Cobwe> Club; the club was also well 
represented by C. M. Donnelly, Jack Elliott, P. F. McKeon, Gus Greiff 
and W. Cashau 
Although there were thirty-eight entries in the Cobweb Handicap, 
© ly two, D, A. Newton (8v) and C. W, Budd (30), killed straight. fNew- 
ton shot a Greener gun and E. C. powder in Leader shells; Budd shot 
a Parker gun ani Hazard powder in U M. ©. factory-loaded Smoke- 
less shells, The birds were a good strong lot of flyers; with a wind to 
help them they would bare been excellent birds. 

A curious incident of the race was the sudden tumble among the 
straights in the lwth round At the commencement of that round 
there were seven straight scores of 11. Newton, the fourth man on 
the list, willed bis bird. and Bodd, who fo!lowed him, also scored bis 
bird. Gus Greiff, the fifteenth man on the list and the only “Cobweb” 
left & ht, lost his bird dead out of bounds. Welch, who followed 
him (Cas! having withdrawn in the 10th round), also lost his bird 
ix the same manner-—dead out. Bartlett, the nineteenth mar op the 
alite, then spoiled his ee by one getiing away from him. 
Dickey, the thirtieth man, bad bis bird drop dead out of bounds in 
this round Thus five out of the seven siraights dropped down into 
the 14 hole, Jeaving Newton and Budd to fight it out Both men killed 
out, and divided a trifle over $200; seven men scored 14, and divided 
about $150; fourteen men were in for third money ($100), an4 five in 
for fourth money ($50), M. B. McvDonnell-and Frank Hendrick, both 
monsters of ihe Cobweb Club, acted as referee and scorer respec- 
tvely 


Fulford, ....ccceeee00000.88212'1—% 
Budd...,. coe: oe RMIT 
Dickey .,....ccccecveeestlQhlIl—7 
ThHOMPSOD ....66..000000810 

W Bennett = ..,...4.... 0101220 
147 (PO-ODIFY)...c5ece eee dO 


ooting did not commence until the arrival of the 9:45 train from 
10h street, but a start was made as soon as that train arrived, the 
first event being the New York Preliminary, 5 birds, $5, birds in- 
cluded, four high guns, 380yds. In this event seven men tied on 5 
straight and divided the pot. Scores were; 

Preliminary: R. O. Heikes 5, E D, Fulford 5, Ark, Traveler 3, Capt. 
Money 5, Noel Money 5, C. R, Wise 3, U. Newton 4. Sim Glover 4, 
Ferd Van Phil Daly, Jr , 8, H, Walters 4, Dr. J.G. Kaowltoa 
4, Chas, Bar: 5, O. R, Dickey 5, 

The scores in the Cobweb Handicap were as below: 


D A Newton(80) 221222.2322:22 15 B Leroy (28) .. .202221222'2 220-18 
C W Budd (50). . 122222 1.:222222—15 Thompson (28)..122.0 220222220—18 
R A Welch (30) .212882.22 20222—14 Claremont (.7),21222202.021222—13 
O R Dicke W211232evzveNZ—14 G Mosher (27), ,¥201222 0281222 13 
A Bartlett( O)2322212 2220222 14 147 (80) .........20" 1222 -12 
Bennett (x9), 08212221 2222222—14 Capt Money (29)(22211021121100-12 
Bennett ¢. 8)..202282122111211—14 © Zwirlein (23).222?22120222020—12 
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East versus West at the Traps. 


In all branches of sport, baseball, rowing, shooting, ete , friendly 
uivelry and competition are the very essence of the life of each 
branch, Once a feeling of —— is aroused, more barm than 
good is the result. There should be no such thing as “hard feelings"’ 
among sportsmen, and nothing should be said or done to excite any- 
thing of the kind 

in our issue laxt week we suggested in Drivers and Twisters that a 
match between 10 or 12-men teams re; ting the East and the 
West, chosen from those present at the Grand American Handicap, 
would be s feature in the world of trap-shooting that would ao a 
great deal toward creating interest in shooting circles. Since then 
the matter has been discussed, and has found much favor in bome 
circles. Phil Daly, Jr., has offered a trophy worth winning for the 
team that wins the match; while other suggestions, incorporated be- 
low, have also been provisionally agreed upon. 

The proposed team race was the subject of animated discussion on 
Friday, March 19, on the grounds of the Cobweb Gun Clab during the 
shooting of the Cobweb Handicap. It was probably from that dis- 
cussion that the New York Sun gathered the “information” con- 
tained in the followingparagraph clipped from its issue of March 20: 

“The expert trap-shooters from the West who are now here and 
who are on their way for the purpose of competing wm the Grand 
American Handicap have issued a chailenge to the wing shots of the 
East fora match for teams of ten men. The conditions are that 
each contestant is to shoot at 50 birds, entrance fee $50 each, and the 
birds to be paid for by the losing team. Daly & Chanfrau have of- 
fered a suitable trophy for the match, which will represent the team 
Hemplonship of the two sections of the country. The make-up of 
the Western team is as follows: 

“Charles Grimm, Clear Lake, la.; Dr. Carver. Chicago; Chauncey 
Powers, Decatur, Ill,; Dick Merrill and Tom Marshall Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Charles Budd, Des Momes,Ia.; J. A R, Ethots, Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. Crosby, Chicago, Iil.; Fred Guoert, Spirit Lake, la.; and Dr. 
Williamson, Milwaukee, Wis. 

“The date of the match bas not been decided as yet. but it is ex- 
pected that it wril be held on the Saturday following the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap.” ? 

The above contains one gross misstatement of fact, viz., that the 
West bad challenged the East! No cnalignge at all had been issued, 
and for good reason, no Kastern team having been picked or decided 
upon. The Western shooters have certainly not challenged the 
Eastern men, neither Chariie Budd, Charlie Grimm or Rolla Heikes 
bring entided to speak for the West Such being the case, it is re- 
« ettable that such a statement should be made at the expense of a 
body of shootere who have come East to take part in the greatest 
live-bird event ever snot, the Grand American Handicap of 1897, and 
who while in the East are looked upon by al! shooters of this part 
of the country as their guests. Something besides courtesy is due 
one’s guests. 

The latest suggestions in regard to this proposed team race are as 
follows: 10-n.en teams, 5) live birds per man, $50 a side, individnal 
sweepstake, all at 30yds., losing team’to pay for the birds; a piece of 
plate, t be presented by Messrs, Daly & Chanfrau to the winving 
team, to be disposed of as it may see fit; 10 per cent. to be deducted 
from the purse to purchase a small cup for each member of the win- 
ping tean: as a souvenir of the event. 


The Baltimore Programme, 


THE programme for the Interstate Asscciation’s tournament at Bal- 
timore, Md., onder the auspices of the Baltimore Shooting Associa- 
tion, is ready for mailing and can be obtained of Mr. Geo. L Harri- 
son, secretary of the Baltimore Shooting Association, 120 E. Balti- 
more street, Baltimore, Md. 

The programme calls for two days at targets and one day at live 
birds, The dates for the tournament have been announced in our list 
of fixtures 80 long that it is almost superfluous to add that its dates 
are April 14-.6, The target days are, of course, April 14-15. 

The programme for each target day is precise.y the same five: 15- 
target events and five 20-'arget events each day. The entrance fees 
are at the uniform rate of 10 cents per target, viz,: $1.50 in the 15- 
target events. $: in the 2)-target events, The club adds $150 per 
day to the purses, $1250 to each purse in the 15-target events and 
$17.50 in each 20-target event. This makesa sum of $300 added to 
the purses in the target events. 

One set of expert biuerock traps will be used, and @ magautrap 
will supply the place of the other set that will be needed to keep the 
oore shooting without giving them time to catch cold. All targets 
will be thrown at unknown angles. 

The live bird programme cails for 3 events: No. 1 is the Carrolton 
introductory, 7 birds, $7, birds included, $20 added to the purse, all 
at 30yde., 8 nigh guns, 50, 30 and 20; Noy z is the Baltimore sweep- 
stakes, 10 birds, $10, birds idclu ted, S0yds. rise all, 4 high guns, 40, 
80, 20 and 10; $30 added tothe purse, The 3d event isthe Maryland 
handicap, 25 birds, $20, birds included, handicips from ¥%5 to dtyds.. 
high guns, $100 added to the purse, Toe division of the moneys will 
be as follows: «5 entries or under, 5 moneys —30, 25, 20,15 and 10 per 
cent,: 26 to 30 entries, 6 moneys — 39, 20, 15, 13,128 and 10 per cent.; 31 
to 85 entrics, 7 mMoneys—25, 20, 15, 143, 12,10 and 5 per cent.; over 35 
entries, 8 moneys —25, 20, 15, 12, 10,8, 5and 5 per cent. High guns, 
not class shooting, 

Two sets of traps will be used for all live-bird events, Note that 
bigh guns win. The division of moneys in the target events will be 
asf ullows: Inall arget events there will be4 moneys, purses being 
divided on the Rose system, with ratio points of 5, 3, 2 to 1. 

All guns and shells forwarded in care of the A G. Alford Sporting 
Goods Co,, 129 E, Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md , will be cared for 
and sent out to the grounds. If any further information is needed, 
write the secretary, Mr. George L Harrison, above referred to. We 
might add that the Carrol on Hotel will, as usu J, be headquarters 


for shooters du-ing the tournament, Reduced rates will be given to 
shooters 


Barre Scores. 


Barre, Vt., March 19, - The Recreation Gun Club held their regular 
shoot yesterday. The weather was warm and favorable for good 
shooting and some very good scures were made. Several representa- 
tives of the Montpelier Gun Club were present and added to the in- 
terest. The highest average was 80 per cent., made by 1), W Abbey, 
H. G. Bennett, of the Recreation Guo Club, and Towne, of Mont- 
peliir, The following is the complete score: 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Tuere is a realistic breath of forest and field in the book of the 
Boone and Crockett Club that commends it to the practiced sports- 
men, The men that have con ributed to its show that their 
interest in sport is deep-founded, and with their knowledge of bunt- 
ing craft is combined a happy style that makes subjects which, asa 
rule, are attractive only to sportsmen equally attractive to the “lay” 
reader.—Home Journal, 


From SNOW TO SUMM®R IN A LIYTL® OVER TWENTY-FOUR HouRS is & 
quick and startling transition, but improved railway travel bas ac- 
cowpltished it, Good roadbeds, ance cant trains, record- 
breaking time make a trip from New York to Florida a pleasant one. 
The Alantic Coast Line via Richmond is one of the most ular 
lines to the South. In coonection with the Pennsylvania Railroad it 
carries passengers in solid vestibuled, steam-heated and electric- 
lighted trains, known as the *‘New York and Florida Special,” from 
Jersey City to 8t, Augustine in exactly twenty-seven hours. It a)so 
has fast through car service to Aiken, 5, C., and popular re- 
core, The bureau of information is ‘at 220 Broadway, New York.— 
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